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Andropov Links^nssile Cuts 
To NATO Arms Reduction 




at a celebration marking the Soviet Union’s 60th anniversary. 


Arthur Rubinstein Is Dead; 
PblishrBom Pianist Was 95 
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__ ’^Sv- r ' Akwr j5nt Times Service 

- ‘ ‘ -^NEW YORK — Arthur Rubin- 

- ' ■ ■ ?• pan, 95, one of the greatest pian- 
‘ ^“sts ot the century, died Monday in 

. 1 . ' " ~^iisateq>. at his home in Geneva. 

‘ £ He -started 'playing the piano at 
• jtae age of 3, marie his debut short- 
i y thereafter, and was still playing 
fejatil aboutfive years ago. His only 
i'r -r^ . f^oodeni Jfivnl as a pianist was Vla- 
. Horovtflz. In his autobiogra- 

- V'v'fe, Mr. Rubinstein conceded that 

. M. 1 ; ; Mfc- Horowitz was the better pia- 
.. . ' ^ lisCbutnotthe better musician. 

•' r With -his remarkable technique. 
^ me and musical logic, with the 
~^&n-iie r brought to his interpreter 
p^hons, with his natural, unflurried 
\3ftylc, -Mr. Rubinstein offered, 
— iabove all . others, the ability to con- 
: 

I ’ “Whai godd are vitamins?" he 
•^ rSlemanded when he was asked, at 

"vi^Est aJotetekeat a pound of cavi- 
- ar — hve 1 . ff you are in love with a 
•beautiful Month* with an empty 
lace and ub brains at all, don't be 
afraid. Marry hcr! live!” 

V.He conscientiously applied the 
.description’ to himself. There was 
-,-dash to his mode of life, just as 
“there was to his making of sumptu- 
ous music. 

'■“**“ Even at an age when most artists 

‘ jw down, he was giving concerts 

i tin an average of one every three 
;”:i'rraafc22 days, he was recording furiously 
• ?o« 4 jtiut of his vast repertory and lie 
■*' i *' 1 ' ' — ", the life of innnmexabfe parties 



K« ym n> 

. ' Arthin- Rnbinstein _ 

._ ..y<- 1 •* 

tegoricaDy. Ninety percent of my 
interests were women.** 

There was an dement of exag- 
geration to this comment, but cer- 
tainly the post-1937 Rubinstein 
was a mature , artist. His special 
fusion of romanticism and inieUec- 
tualism caught the public fancy. 
His concerts were standing room 
only; his recordings sold in the 
millions; he performed all over the 
world at fees of $6,000 and more 
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— -and luncheons. 

. His historic appearance at Car- 
j^pegie Hah in 1937 marked a new 
— T^ji^leScation to his art “It is said of 
%■ • . that when I was young I divid- 

i-|d my time impartially among 
_llU-wine, women and song," he ce- 
. . ^ifljarjked afterward. ‘‘I deny this ca- 


ihrough a repertory that started 
with Mozart, proceeded through 
Beethoven and the 19th century 
and wound up with -such modems 
as Heitor ViU3-Lobos and Stravin- 
sky. Chopin, however, was his spe- 


cialty, and here he was considered 
by many to be without peer. 

Part of (he Rubinstein manner 
(and mystique) was his musical 
pedigree. His first big-name en- 
thusiast was Joseph Joachim, the 
violinist friend of Brahms. His ear- 
ly piano training came from Karl 
Heinrich Barth, a pupil of Liszt, 
who had been taught by Carl Czer- 
ny. who had in turn Men a pupil 
of Beethoven. Mr. Rubinstein 
drew personally, moreover, on the 
talents of such titans as Saint- 
Saens, Paderewski. Eugene Ysaye, 
Debussy. Franck and Artur Schna- 
bel. 

Mr. Rubinstein worked very 
hard, by any other standards than 
his own, to perfect and project his 
artistry, though he liked to create 
the impression that it was all ef- 
fortless — as indeed it sounded to 
audiences. Practice for its own 
sake, however, was not his notion 
of bow to extract music from the 
printed notes. 

On one occasion he said; “At 
every concert 1 leave a lot to the 
moment. I must have the unex- 
pected. the unforeseen. I want to 
risk, to dare. 1 want to be surprised 
by what comes out. 1 want to enjoy 
it more than the audience. That 
way the music can bloom anew. 
It’s like making love. The act is al- 
ways the same, but each time it*s 
different,” 

One of the elements of freshness 
in a Rubinstein concen was the ev- 
ident happiness with which he 
played. He -admonished one inter- 
viewer; “Don’t tell Hurok” — Sol 
Hurok, his impresario of many 
years — “but Td play the piano for 
nothing, I enjoy it so much.” 

To see and hear Mr. Rubinstein 

(Continued oo Page 5, Col. 1) 




nth African Police Are Cleared 
In Death of Jailed White Physician 

By Joseph Lelyveld 

New York Times Service 


By Robert Gillette 

La Angela Times Service 

MOSCOW — Yuri V. Andro- 
pov, chairman of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, unveiled a complex 
offer Tuesday for limiting nuclear 
arms in Europe, saying that Mos- 
cow would be willing to reduce its 
arsenal of intermediate-range inis- 
siles to the combined number of 
missiles held by Britain and 
France. 

Jo a cruciaJ proviso, however, 
Mr. Andropov made it dear that 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation must agree in return to for- 
go deployment of 572 advanced 
Pershing-2 and mound-launched 
cruise missiles in Western Europe, 
set to begin late next year. 

The Soviet leader’ said further 
that the United States and its 
NATO allies would have to agree 
with Moscow to reduce the num- 
bers of aircraft stationed in Eu- 
rope, and capable of carrying nu- 
clear weapons, to equal numbers 
on both sides. 

“In short, the ball is now in the 
court of the U.SA..” Mr. Andro- 
pov said. 

Western diplomats said the 
overall proposal, elements of 
which have leaked into the West- 
ern press over the past 10 days, 
was superficially attractive but 
would nevertheless leave NATO at 
a serious disadvantage in medium- 
range nuclear forces. 

France and Britain have a com- 
bined total of 162 imertnediate- 
range nuclear missiles, most of 
them relatively inaccurate weapons 
positioned aboard submarines, ac- 
cording to figures complied by the 
authoritative International Insti- 
tute for Strategic Studies in Lon- 
don. 

But the French and British mis- 
siles. Western diplomats in Mos- 
cow emphasized, are independent 
strategic nuclear forces not under 
NATO command. Under the Sovi- 
et proposal, the diplomats said, 
Moscow would retain a formidable 
force of its new mobile SS-20 mis- 
siles targeted on Western Europe 
while NATO would have tic com- 
parable weapons with which it 
could deter, or respond to, a Soviet 
attack. 

Mr. Andropov made his offer in 
an houriong speech at a Kremlin 
celebration marking the 60th anni- 
versary of the Soviet Union. Kon- 
stantin U. Chernenko, the 71 -year- 
old Politburo member and the 
closest associate of the late Leonid 
I. Brezhnev, appeared to chair the 
meeting, leading same Western an- 
alysts to conclude that he now 
ranks second behind Mr. Andro- 
pov in the political hierarchy. 

In his televised remarks, the 6B- 
year-old Soviet leader dwelled on 
foreign policy and said remarkably 
little — in what was, in effect, his 
inaugural address to the nation — - 
about domestic policy, particularly 
about the counties stagnating 
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economy. Much of his speech dealt 
with ethnic relations in the Soviet 
Union, which he acknowledged 
were not yet trouble-free. 

On strategic weapons, Mr. An- 
dropov repeated the recent warn- 
ing of Defense Minister Dmitri F. 

U.S. Congress approves record 
military spewfixtg but bars produc- 
tion funds for MX. Page 3. 

Ustinov (bat the Kremlin would 
proceed with a new model of Sovi- 
et missile comparable to the MX if 
Washington deployed the latter. 
Mr. Andropov also disclosed that 
the Soviet Union was testing a 
long-range cruise missile to coun- 
ter U.S. weapons in production. 

But Mr. Andropov contended. 
“These are not threats at all.” add- 


ing that the Soviet Union was 
seeking “an honest agreement that 
will do no damage to either side 
and will, at the same time, lead to 
a reduction of nuclear arsenals.” 

He did warn the Reagan admin- 
istration. however, not to consider 
using the MX and other systems as 
bargaining chips in strategic arms 
reduction talks in Geneva. 

“If the people in Washington re- 
ally believe that new weapons sys- 
tems will be a 'trump* for the 
Americans at negotiations, we 
want them to know that these 
'trumps’ are false,” Mr. Andropov 
declared. 

Mr. Andropov said that the 
Kremlin favors “substantially” 
lower numbers of strategic war- 
heads as well as fewer delivery ve- 
hicles on both sides, a point the 
United States has insisted on, and 


he said that “improvement of nu- 
clear weapons should be maximal- 
ly restricted.” 

The Soviet offer to slosh its in- 
termediate-range missiles targeted 
on Western Europe appeaw to go 
further in some respects than an 
offer the late Leonid L Brezhnev 
advanced publicly last February. 

If NATO would forgo i is Persh- 
ing-2 and cruise missile deploy- 
mem, Mr. Brezhnev proposed, the 
Soviet Union would reduce its 
forces by one-third over a few 
years and by another third by 
1990. Working from the Soviet 
count of about 1,000 intermediate- 
range missiles and nuclear-armed 
aircraft on both sides, a figure 
NATO strongly disputes, this pro- 
posal would Have cut both sides to 
600 missiles and aircraft bv 1985 
and 300 by 1990. 


Intermediate-range weapons in 
Europe are covered by a separate 
set of U.S.-Soviet negotiations that 
have been under wav in Geneva 
for more than a year. 

Brin ging the number medium- 
range missiles in line with the 
number of British and French mis- 
siles would mean eliminating 
about 420 Soviea missiles. But 
Western analysis assume the 160 
or so that would be retained would 
be sophisticated SS-20s, with 
greater accuracy', mobility and ver- 
satility' than the French or British 
forces. 

Analysts in Moscow said this ar- 
rangement would be unacceptable 
for several reasons. Without the 
new U.S. Pershing and cruise mis- 
siles in Europe. NATO would have 
no weapons under its command 

(Continued on Page Z Cci. 3) 


U.S. Calls Kremlin Plan Unacceptable 9 
Says It Would Leave Soviet Advantage 


Cpeipikd bv Oar Staff Frcm Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — The United 
States rejected an offer on Tuesday 
by the Soviet leader. Yuri V. An- 
dropov. to sharply reduce the 
number of Soviet missiles in Eu- 
rope if NATO dropped plans to 
deploy 572 comparable weapons 
there starting next year. 

France and Britain also rejected 
the proposal saying that it would 
perpetuate an imbalance of forces 
in Europe that strongly favors the 
Soviet Union, and West Germany 
expressed skepticism about the 
plan. 

The statement by the State De- 
partment said; “The Soviet pro- 
posal contained in Mr. Andropov’s 
speech today is unacceptable be- 
cause it would leave the Soviets 
with several hundred warheads on 
SS-2Q& while denying us the means 
t»j ri rV; that threat” 

I: j affirmed the U.S. commit- 
ment to President Ronald 
Reagan’s “zero option” proposal, 
which calls for cancellation of 
NATO plans to deploy the 572 
Pershing-2 and cruise missiles only 
if Moscow dismantles all 324 erf its 
existing SS-20s and 260 older SS-4s 
and SS-5s. 

“We hope the Soviets will now 
come to realize that we cannot give 
up the means to counter the nucle- 
ar threat they pose to NATO un- 
less the threat is eliminated alto- 
gether,” the U.S. statement said. 

Mr. Andropov, in an address 
marking the Soviet Union’s 60th 
anniversary, proposed reducing 
Soviet medium-range nuclear mis- 
siles in Europe to match the num- 
ber deployed by France and Brit- 
ain . 
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[uuo the discussions] the French 
nuclear arsenal, which has been 
limited to the necessary minimum. 
If we diminish it. it wffl lose its de- 
terrent value ” 

Mr. Cbeysson reiterated 
France's determination not to al- 
low its nuclear arsenal to become 
an element in East-West disarma- 
ment negotiations. 

“The French nuclear arsenal 
does not belong to the system of 
the Atlantic alliance — we are in- 
dependent.” Mr. Cheysson said- 

He said the deployment of U.S. 
Pershing- 2 missiles may become 
unavoidable “to 


balance.” 


re-establish the 


Margaret Thatcher 


But the U.S. statement rejected 
both his linking of Soviet reduc- 
tions to the number of British and 
Freneh missiles and his limiting of 
proposed cuts to the European So- 
viet Union, west of the Ural 
Mountains. It said the British and 
French missiles are not an element 
in the Geneva talks on intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear forces in Europe, 
the so-called INF negotiations. 

“We cannot accept that the U.S. 
should agree to allow the Soviets 
superiority over us because the 
British and French maintain their 
own national deterrent forces," it 
said. 

“Nor can we agree that INF lim- 
its should apply only in Europe. 
This would leave the Soviets free 


Claude Cheysson 


to threaten our Asian friends as 
well as to maintain a highly mobile 
missile force that can be moved at 
any time into position to threaten 
NATO” 

Claude Cbeysson, the French 
minister for external relations, said 
Mr. Andropov was “sidetracking 
the conversation” with his offer to 
limit the number of Soviet missiles 
to the combined total of British 
and French missiles. 

The Teal issue “is the imbalance 
of forces in Europe,” Mr. Cheys- 
son said in a French television in- 
terview. France maintains that the 
imbalance is strongly in favor of 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Cbeysson said, “What is 
shocking to roe is to introduce 


“Balance is the key- to peace,” he 
added. The one way toward re-es- 
tablishing that balance, he said, is 
to pursue the zero option or to di- 
minish :he number of missiles lo 
an insignificant proportion. 

Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of Britain told Parlia- 
ment that the Soviet plan, if imple- 
mented, would leave the United 
States with no medium-range nu- 
clear missiles in Europe while the 
Soviet Union would have “a very 
considerable number left.” 

“That does not seem to me to 
keep the essential balance which is 
required for our security,” Mrs. 
Thatcher said. 

In Bonn, Jurgen Sudhoff. a 
West German government spokes- 
man, said Mr. Andropov's offer 
sounded good but would not 
achieve parity. 

West Germany still supports 
Mr. Reagan’s proposal on the zero 
option, he said. “We want no me- 
dium-range missiles either in the 
West or the East.” he added. 




.^JOHANNESBURG — A 
ate exonerated the security 

y for the death in their cus- 
'.tody of & white official of a mainly 
trade union who had been 
;;1 hdd . without charge for intensive 
"‘interrogation. 

. NeU Aggdtt, 28. was found 

-r "''.ftiaging in his aril at security po- 
^- Sce headquarters in Johannesburg 
•-•"T-* sarfy bn Feb. 5 after being held 
.‘ ■jirWhhout charge more than two 
jo*?..- months. About 45 people had pre- 
'i'^viously died in security police cus- 
.; :ii -tody, but he was the first white. 
- ' Thousands of blacks turned up for 
’'Jus funeral. 


7. 


•p • ■ An inquest into the death turned 

** Into an inquiry into security police 
is, with 


detainees 
been as- 
Lawyers for 

' ^ T\_ . 17. ----- jr — , non msu ou onrau not uuww vu 

f uo 3 ** of *= Worn®™ u*y 

.■■Ibram <rf hxsSfe i 


aahoas. with former 
/testifying that they had 
^ ^faulted and tortured. La 


the torture lie says he underwent, 
also testified that he realized on 
the night of Dr. Aggett's death 
that his friend had become suicid- 
al 

Mr. Kolse, a former prosecutor 
in political cases, devoted the final 
portion of his statement to discuss- 
ing whether Mr. van Heerden 
should be charged in Dr. -Aggett’s 
death for not having hmnediaiely 
alerted a warder. He concluded 
that Mr. van Heerden’s legal re- 
sponsibility for the death was not 
dear beyond a reasonable doubt 

He then found that no one was 
responsible and that Dr. Aggetl 
might have killed himself out of re- 
morse for haring supplied names 
to his interrogators. At the inquest, 
the security police refused to dis- 
close the names they said they got 
from the physician, and they ac- 
knowledged under cross-examina- 
tion that no arrests were made on 


Aggett's death had biased her 
against the security police, but he 
died her testimony that she bad 
not been assaulted by the police 
when it came to refuting the con- 
tention of the Aegeus’ lawyers that 

BoUce 


police systematically 
intimidate political de- 


the secun 
assault 
tainees. 

Inevitably, the Aggett inquest 
was compared to that held Tour 
years ago into the death of the 
black nationalist leader Steve Biko 
in security police custody. Mr. 
Kotze seemed to wish to avoid the 
criticisms leveled at the magistrate 
in that case, who exonerated the 
police without offering any analy- 
sis of the evidence. It took Mr. 
Kotze six and a half hours over 
two days lo read his statement 


■ After two difficult years in 

the White House, patches of 
gray have begun lo show in the 
once black-and-white world of 
Ronald Reagan. Page 6. 

■ In Hanoi, the Vietnamese 

leadership reportedly is show- 
ing signs of anxiety about a 
possible rapprochement be- 
tween its archenemy, China, 
and its strongest ■ supporter, 
the Soviet Union. Yet it re- 
mains unclear bow these ef- 
forts will affect the situation 
in Cambodia. Page Z 

■ The U-S. economy is declin- 

ing at a Z2 percent annual rate 
thrs quarter, reversing modest 
gains m the gross national 
product over the previous six 
months, according to a gov- 
ernment estimate disclosed 
Tuesday. Page 15. 

■ A special report on Nigeria 

appears today. PageTSw 


Nicaragua’* 

By Karen DeYoung 

Washington Poo Service 

WASHINGTON — Nicaragua’s 
ambassador to the United States 
said that he has resigned from his 
government- and from the Sandin- 
ist National Liberation Front that 
runs iL because radical Sandinists 
are turning the leftist regime into a 
tyranny that no longer listens to its 
own people. 

Francisco Hallos, 36. said Mon- 
day he made his decision after fail- 
ing at numerous attempts to per- 
suade the Sandinists they are “los- 
ing public support” because of 
their increasing authoritarianism 
under “state of emergency” regula- 
tions imposed in March. 

“There is growing discontent” in. 
the country, he said. “Production 
is bad, and there is no feeling 
among the people that they are liv- 
ing under a system of law and judi- 
cial protections. Decisions — 


Sandinists 


are 


made by ever fewer people, with 
ever less consultation.” At first, he 
said, “they listened lo me. But then 
they lost interest in listening. Now, 
they hear, but they do not listen." 

Mr. Flail os is one of a growing 
number of high-level Nicaraguan 
officials, and the second ambassa- 
dor to Washington in little more 
than a year, to resign because of 
political differences with the San- 
dinist government. His predecessor 
at the Nicaraguan Embassy here, 
Arturo Cruz, a banker, has since 
joined a group of Nicaraguan ex- 
iles opposing the Sandinists on 
grounds that Saudi nisi Marxists 
and their Cuban and Eastern Bloc 
allies have perverted the democrat- 
ic goals of the Nicaraguan revolu- 
tion. 

A Harvard-trained attorney who 
joined the Sandinists in 1977 as an 
underground supporter in its 
struggle against Anastasio Somo- 


l police interroga- 
. that two security 
ble 
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icy hours 

y tiem rooms, asked _ 

*’ **:V:gotice officers directly responrib! 

for his treatment be charged with 
V -j. culpable homicide, a crime equrva- 
% tent to what is called manslaughter 
. ifl US. law, _ 

■■ % -* ; " Instead, the magistrate, Petros 
••/vAJ. Kotze, found that the “bal- 
• ,*7 ance of probabilities” supported 
*V; the police contention that Dr. Ag- 
gett had consented to the lengthy 
tmerrogation sessions. He also 
tilled that the physician’s own 
>V' statement that he nad been as- 
7 saulied, which be dictated to a po- 
- , hoe officer on the final morning of 
*(*V. & life, could not “he accepted as 
true.” 

pC/ ? ' if there was any criminal liabih- 
' ty for Dr. Aggert’s death, the mag- 
Btrate suggested, it attached to a 
fellow political prisoner and 
friend, Auret van Heerden. Mr. 
van Heerddf testified that Dr. Ag- 
gett bad told him, four days before 
be died, that he had “broken” as a 
result of dearie shock torture, 
, /. Keatings’ and prolonged sleep 
f'V £, deprivation^ 1 Mr. van Heerden, 


•/ 



said he supplied. 

“Everyone said we were crazyto 
fight the government,” said Dr. 
Aggett’s mother, Joyce. Her hus- 
band, Aubrey, 70, a fanner who 
immigrated from Kenya 18 years 
ago to avoid black rale, sad he 
was still convinced that his son 
had been tortured and that he had 
taken his life because he had been 
threatened with further interroga- 
tion. ‘ 

Jan Theron, general secretary of 
the Food and Canning Workers 
Union, for which Dr. Aggett 
worked as secretary in the 
Transvaal, said the magistrate’s 
findings gave the security police a 
license to harass black trade 
unions. “The treatment of the evi- 
dence was so selective that one 
cannot but believe that it was 
motivated by a strong concern to 
whitewash the police, he said. 

Dr Elizabeth Floyd, who bved 
with Dr. Aggett and was arrested 
with him onNov. 26, 1981, called 
the finding “incredibly cynical. 
Mr. Kotze discounted her testimo- 
ny Tuesday morning on the 
ground that her detention and Dr. 

v* 


South African Who Left U.S. Linked to Spying 


By Richard M. Weincraub 

Washington Poa Service 

WASHINGTON — The 
lure of a senior South African 
lomat from the United States two 
months ago was connected to “acts 
of an intelligence, nature,” UJS. 
diplomatic sources have con- 
firmed. 

The diplomat, Daniel J.J. 
Opperman, reportedly known by 
U.S. officials lo be the chief opera- 
tive for South Africa's National 
Intelligence Service here, left 
Washington in mid-October. List- 
ed as a first secretary, be was de- 
scribed by an embassy spokesman 
as performing general political du- 
ties. 

Whether Mr. Opperman was 
formally asked to leave the United 
States or was withdrawn voluntari- 
ly remains undear. A State De- 
partment official familiar with the 
case refused to comment, saying 
only, “We’re just not saying any- 

a about that particular individ- 
just can't elaborate.” 

- When pressed, an official said. 


“Maybe it’s not in our interest to 
go any further,” and suggested 
that South Africa may have taken 
action against a U.S. diplomat be- 
fore the United States moved 
against Mr. Opperman. The offi- 
cial would not elaborate. 

A spokesman for the South Afri- 
can Embassy said the Foreign 
Ministry in Pretoria had issued a 
statement saying that Mr. Opper- 
man was transferred routinely, and 
that there bad been no request for 
his recall or complaints to the 
South African ambassador about 
his activities. 

“There are intelligence liais ons 
in most major embassies, so this 
must have been something highly 
unusual, perhaps involving Ameri- 
can citizens,” a source said. “There 
are a lot of anti-apartheid groups 
in ibis city.” 

• Reports about Mr. Oppeiman 
first appeared in the Rana Daily 
Mail a prominent Johannesburg 
newspaper, over the weekend. 
They said he had been connected 
with “harassment” of U.S- anti- 
apartheid groups. 


The. British government revealed 
late last week that it had asked for 
the withdrawal of a South African 
Embassy employee in London for 
actions against black nationalist 
groups in that country. 

The employee, Joseph Klue, was 
a member or the London embas- 
sy’s administrative and technical 
staff, a much lower rank than that 
held by Mr. Opperman. He was 
asked to leave Britain for “activi- 
ties incompatible with his official 
stains,” diplomatic language for 
spying. Mr. Klue, according to 
court testimony, had hired men to 
break into the offices of black na- 
tionalist and aiili-aparthdd groups 
in London. 

A spokesman for the British 
Embassy, when informed of the 
Opperman case, said there had 
been no links established between 
the two cases other than the simi- 
larity of riming and apparent pur- 
pose of the operations. 

While none of the targeted black 
nationalist groups are particularly 
active in the Washington area, or- 


ganizations involved in promoting 
ami-apartheid programs have re- 
ported unusual activities at their 
headquarters in recem months. 

Randal Robinson, the head of 
TransAfrica, a black American 
lobbying organization for Africa 
and the Caribbean, said his Wash- 
ington offices have been the target 
of almost weekly break-ins for sev- 
eral months. 

“File drawers are left open. 
Things are moved around, but 
nothing is taken. Obviously, peo- 
ple come here for reading,” Mr. 
Robinson said, adding that at least 
once an internal memo written lo 
him by a staff member was leaked 
to a South African newspaper. - 

Another group, the Southern Af- 
rican Support Project, reported an 
unusual break-in last spring during 
a telethon campaign to raise mon- 
ey for medical and school supplies. 
The office where the telethon lists 
were kept was entered but no off- 
ice equipment or other valuable 
items were taken. 


za. Mr. Fiallos said that “for the 
moment, what I want to do is rest 
and think." Bur he acknowledged 
that he has been in touch with Mr. 
Cniz and others of bis group, led 
by a former San dirust guerrilla 
hero. Eden Pasiora, and sees join- 
ing them as “an option.” 

The Nicaraguan government, in 
a brief announcement Saturday, 
said that Mr. Fiallos was being 
reassigned along with a number of 
diplomats. But Mr. Fiallo? said 
that he hod informed the foreign 
minister. Father Miguel D’Escoto 
Brockman, of his decision to resign 
on Dec. 12, two days after the gov- 
ernment prohibited publication of 
remarks he had made to La Pren- 
sa. the opposition newspaper, call- 
ing for political pluralism and free 
elections. 

His resignation is likely to weak- 
en further the Sandinists* credibili- 
ty among a diminishing group oT 
supporters in the West who see 
them as increasingly authoritarian 
and unwilling to allow political 
freedoms. 

Much of what remains of their 
support among Socialist govern- 
ments in Western Europe, and 
among some Latin American 
countries, according to officials of 
those governments, is more oppo- 
sition to the Reagan administra- 
tion than active support for the 
Sandinists. These Europeans argue 
that there is no possibility of 
tempering Nicaragua's militarism 
as long as it is threatened by 
armed groups supported by out- 
side powers. 

Like Mr. Cruz, Mr. Fiallos cou- 
pled his criticism of the Sandinists 
with a denunciation of U.S, eco- 
nomic and political pressure 
against them, as well as coven sup- 
port for exile groups led by defeat- 
ed Somoza soldiers, (mow as 
Somocistas, trying to overthrow 
them. 

“I stand by everything 1 ever 
said about U.S. policy,” Mr. Fial- 
los said. The Sandinisl “radicals,” 
he said, “have Ronald Reagan and 
this administration on their side” 
because Reagan support for the 
hated Somocistas strengthens the 
radicals. 

“This is the most important 


point,” he said. “The Reagan poli- 
cy has to change, and let Nicara- 
gua alone to solve its own prob- 
lems. It is a Nicaraguan problem, a 
Sandinista problem.” 

As have other Sand inis [ dissi- 
dents and defectors. Mr. Fiallos 
also said he was disturbed by the 
strong presence of Cuban ' and 
other East bloc advisers in Nicara- 
gua. These include what other in- 
formed Nicaraguan sources have 
said are as many as two dozen Bul- 
garians. 

But Mr. Fiallos also said that 
while direct Cuban involvement in 
high-level government decisions 
was often talked about, espedally 
in the United States, he had not 
seen it. He gave some credence to 
reports that President Fidel Castro 
of Cuba at times had sought to be 
a moderating influence among the 
Sandinists. 

“No revolutionary process is 
perfect.” he added. But beginning 
with the postponement of 
promised elections until at least 
1985, and “problems with the 
emergency law.” decreed after a 
series of exile raids, which prohi- 
bits activity by non- Sandinisl po- 
litical parties, “things got worse.” 


Bonn Considering 
Repatriation Ran 

Reuters 

BONN — The West German 
government has drawn up a plan 
under which unemployed foreign 
workers who voluntarily return 
home over the next two years 
would each be paid 9,000 marks 
(53,700). informed sources said 
Tuesday. 

The offer would apply lo foreign 
workers who had lost a job be- 
cause of factory closures or bank- 
ruptcies, or who had worked part- 
time for at least six months. 

The West German government 
has expressed concern that with 
the number of unemployed at 
more than two million and still ris- 
ing, the presence of 2.6 million for- 
eign workers in the country could 
be socially disruptive. 
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Soviet-Chinese Feelers Seem to Worry Vietnaj 


By William Branigin 
Washington Pott Strrice 

BANGKOK — Vietnam is show- 
ing signs of anxiety about a possi- 
ble rapprochement between China 
and the Soviet Union. 

Yet. it remains unclear how the 
efforts by Moscow and Beijing to 
improve their strained relations 
will affect the situation in Cambo- 
dia, where Vietnamese troops have 
been battling Cambodian guerril- 
las since an invasion neariyfour 
years ago. The Chinese have de- 
manded a Vietnamese withdrawal 
from Cambodia as one of three 
conditions for improving relations 

with Moscow. 

Some Western diplomats believe 
that the Vietnamese may launch a 
bigger offensive than usual against 
resistance groups near the Thai 
border during the dry season to try 
to upset the Chinese-Soviet rap- 
prochement. 

While the Chinese-Soviet feelers 
have been showing promise, there 
has been no sign of any positive 
Chinese response to recent ostensi- 
ble Vietnamese overtures on im- 
proving relations. 

According to the bead of Thai- 
land’s National Security Council, 
Squadron Leader Prasong Soonsi- 
ri. the Vietnamese dearly are wor- 
ried about the Chinese-Soviet rap- 
prochement He died the recent 
visits to Moscow of high-ranking 
Vietnamese officials, adding, “I? 
you're not worried, you stay at 
home." 

In October. Truong Chinh, Viet- 
nam's president and No. 2 man in 
the Communist Party Politburo, 
went to Moscow at the same time 
that the Soviet deputy foreign min- 


ister, Leonid F. Ilyichev, was in 
Beijing for exploratwy talks with 
the Chinese. The Vietnamese visit 
was announced shortly after the 
Russians and Chinese said they 
planned to meet, # _ 

A communique issued after Tru- 
ong Chinh' s talks ' With Leonid L 
Brezhnev, the late? Soviet president, 

said the discussions. were largely 
devoted to ChmestsSoviet and 


the expense of "third countries.” 
The communique's tone toward 
Beijing was unusually mild, and 
China was not criticized by name. 

On the same day that the Viet- 
namese party paper, Nhan Dan, 
published the communique. how-< 
ever, ft also printed a harsh denun-' 
ciation of China as “the principal 
danger to the three Indochinese 
■countries." It said the three — 


Chinese- Vietnamese relations -and -' Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia — 
that the two leaders agreed that were "determined to defeat all 
any normalization between Mas- maneuvers by the reactionaries is 
cow and Beijing would not come at the Beijing goveramen L" 


According to diplomatic sourc- 
es, a possible major ramification of 
Chinese-Soviet rapprochement 
could be a reduction of Soviet bloc 
aid to Vietnam, estimated at more 
than S2 billion a year. The aid is 
considered vital to the Vietnamese 
war effort in Cambodia and a 
source of irritation between Beij- 
ing and Moscow. 

According to a diplomat wbo re- 
cently returned from a trip to Viet- 
nam, East European countries al- 
ready are planning to cut back aid 
to Vietnam by about 20 percent. 


He noted that during Truong 
Chinh's visit to Moscow In Octo- 
ber, Soviet leaders openly criti- 
cized Hanoi for inefficient use of 
foreign aid. . 

The Russians, however, are seen 


here as having little flexibility as 
Viet- 


Chinese-Soviet Tension Said to Ease 


Reuters 

BEIJING — Tension along the 
Chinese-Soviet frontier has further 
relaxed this year foDowisg Mos- 
cow's calls for detente with China, 
according to a rare account from 
the border available in Beijing on 
Tuesday. 

It said that Soviet mfliiary exer- 
cises, once held regularly as a show 
of force, had been less frequent 
and day-to-day border problems 
stood a better chance at bong re- 
solved in a reasonable manner 
through discussions. 

The account is given in an arti- 
cle to be published in the next edi- 
tion of the magazine Observation 
Post, regarded as authoritative. It 
was printed earlier in a Shanghai 
evenmgjpaper that arrived in the 
capital Tuesday. 

The author,' Lu Fowei. said he 
visited the border shortly before 
the death last month of tne Soviet 
leader. Leonid L Brezhnev. Mos- 
cow and Beijing had renewed bilat- 


eral consultations the previous 
month. 

“Over the past six months or so, 
the border has seemed quieter than 
before, military exercises by the 
Soviet Army nave been held less 
frequently, and disputes ... have 
stood a better chance of -bong 
solved fairly reasonably,” the arti- 
cle said. 

It was referring specifically to 
one sector, near Simcuhe in bast 
Manchuria, not far from the Soviet 


They are the Soviet military i 
tervention in Afghanistan, Me 
for Vjetn 


naval port of Vladivostok, but in- 
lea this 


this -was the general situa- 


dica 
lion. 

It is necessary to wait and see 
what else the new Soviet leader- 
ship wOl do to improve Chinese- 
Soviet relations before progress 
can be made, the article added. 

Chinese leaders have said re- 
peatedly that Moscow must first 
take concrete action toward re- 
moving three obstacles it said are 
blocking the way to an improve- 
ment. 


m- 
f os- 

cow’s support for Vietnamese 
forces in Cambodia, and more 
than 50 divisions along China’s 
northern borders that Beijing says 
constitute a major threat. 

“Recently Soviet leaders have 
made several statements express- 
ing hopes of normalizing their rela- 
tions with China, but at the same 
time the Soviet Union maintain c 
one mini on troops stationed on the 
Chinese-Soviet and Chinese-Mon- 
goUan borders ” the article said. 

“As neighbors, we can’t help but 
think to ourselves that this is no 
guard of honor intended for wel- 
coming state guests," it added. 

“Superficially it would seem 
that there are traces of a relaxa- 
tion, but we will have to let further 
facts and actions judge whether or 
not it is a substantial one," the ar- 
ticle quoted a Chinese officer there 
assaying. 


far as China’s demand for 
namesc withdrawal from Cambo- 
dia is concerned. Any outright So- 
viet pressure on Vietnam to pull 
out its troops would almost cer- 
tainly meet a stiff reaction, and the 
Russians would stand to lose naval 
and air base facilities at Cam Ranh 
Bay and Da Nang* diplomats said. 
Vietnam allowed the Russians to 
use the bases after China's incur- 
sion across Vietnam’s northern 
border in 1979, 

Another Chinese demand, a re- 
duction of Soviet forces along the 
Chinese border, is easier for Mos- 
cow to meet, bat may also provoke 
Vietnamese anxieties, according to 
diplomats here. 

“Anything that eases pressure 
cm China’s northern border is a 
problem for Vietnam,” a diplomat 
said, since it would allow the Chi- 
nese Army to focus more attention 
on the Vietnamese bonier. 

The problem was underscored 
for Hand last month when the 
Chinese premie, Zhao Ziyang. 
told Prime Minister Prem Trnsu- 
lanonda of Thailand that China 
would give the Thais “complete 
support 7 ’ if the Vietnamese invad- 
ed Thailand. 

To wipe out the Cambodian re- 
sistance groups along the border, 
military analysts here say, Viet- 
namese forces must crass into 
Thailand in strength and surround 
them, an act that, might provoke 
the threatened Chinese reaction. 





.UMMIwued 

CARACAS FIRE — Firemen watched helplessly as a fire raged at a Caracas power station. 
The fire, caused by two explosions Sunday, has left at least 106 

homeless, it is the worst tragedy in Venezuela since a 1967 earthquake ttatltilled 260. 


Official Says Israel Wants Curbs 
On Forces in Lebanese Buffer Zone 


UN Starts Investigation EC Proposes Seoul Dissident’s Wife 
Into Rights in Poland 4. 5% Increase Forced U.S. Exile 

° for farmers 


By Bernard D. Nossiter 

New York Times Service 

UNITED NATIONS, New York 
— Secretary-General Javier Perez 
de Cuellar, over protests from 
Warsaw, began an inquiry Tues- 
day into possible human rights vio- 
lations m Poland, UN officials 
said. 

Mr. Perez de Cuellar is expected, 
to appoint as head of the investiga- 
tion Hugo J. Gobbi, a former Ar- 
gentine diplomat and now the UN 
special representative in Cyprus. 
The decision follows months of 
fruitless negotiations here between 
Polish diplomats and the secretary- 
general, who has sought Warsaw’s 
cooperation in the inquiry. 

In private, according to diplo- 
mats familiar with the talks, the 
Poles gave what were described as 
evasive answers, neither accepting 
the e xaminati on nor rejecting it 
out of hand. Above all, Mr. Perez 
de Cuellar sought permission for 
Mr. Gobbi to visit Poland and 
conduct his inquiry there. Polish 
envoys said Monday that Mr. 
Gobbi would not be allowed in. 

Mr. Perez de Cuellar, officials 
said, decided the investigation 
could no longer wait on Warsaw’s 
approval- A U.S. diplomat said the 


as “flagrant interference in the in- 
ternal^ affairs of an independent 


state. 


Reuters 

BRUSSELS — The 


European 


By Henry Scott Stokes 

Hew York Times Service 

SEOUL — The wife of Kim Dae 


On Monday, the Polish de leg a t e Commission has proposed average Jung, the most prominent South 
to the UN, Wlodzimierz Natorf, price increases of just under 4.5 Korean 


position was on- 


secretary -general had apparently 
off because i 


held off because the Polish regime 
bad promised liberalizing mea- 
sures on the first anniversary of 
martial law, Dec. 13. When those 
new laws failed to meet Western 
expectations, there was no reason 
for further delay. 

The inquiry was demanded in 
March by the UN Human Rights 
Commission. Nineteen nation.^ 
mostly of the West, voted in favor, 
and 13, mainly the Soviet Union 
and its allies, voted against the re- 
quest . 

The Polish delegate to the com- 
mission, Adam Lqpatka, called the 
resolution “unlawful null and 
void, politically harmful and 
morally two-faced" He said his 
government would not cooperate 
escribed it 


with the inquiry and descrit 


said Warsaw’s 

changed 

“Our parliament decided on the 
suspension of martial law at the 
end of the year, so this affair is 
groundless,” he said 

The Polish diplomats were said 
to have taken a less hostile tone in 
the private talks here but declined 
to make any commitments. Mr. 
Perez de Cuellar’s hand was 
strengthened Saturday when the 
General Assembly urged all states 
to cooperate with investigations by 
the Human Rights Commission. 
That document was adopted 81-38 
with 20 abstentions. 

Investigations initiated by the 
commission have met with mixed 
response from the governments 
under examination. El Salvador 
has cooperated with investigators 
for two years and Guatemala has 
pledged it will permit an inquiry in 
that country. Chile, however, re- 
cently said it would no longer 
work with UN investigators, con- 
tending the organization picks its 
targets unfairly. 

If Mr. Gobbi is unable to visit 
Poland he wiH have to rely on in- 
terviews with exiles and reports 
submitted by private groups and 
governments, including the United 
States, on alleged breaches of indi- 
vidual rights. 

The United Nations invariably 
invites a government under scruti- 
ny to answer all charges against it. 

Some U5. diplomats said Mr. 
Perez de Cuellar had waited too 
long and left Mr. Gobbi too little 
time. 

Mr. Gobbi, 52, was a career dip- 
lomat who served as Argentina’s 
ambassador in Egypt and Czecho- 
slovakia. A lawyer in private prac- 
tice since 1976, he has spent two 
years in an attempt, so far futile, to 
create a Cypriot government that 
would satisfy both Turks and 
Greeks. 


percent next year for the European 
Community’s 8 milli on fanners, 
officials said Tuesday. 

But it suggested to EC govern- 
ments that milk producers be given 
a rise of only 3.18 percent and that 
cereal fanners be paid only 3 per- 
cent extra, they said. 

Milk and cereals are the commu- 
nity’s two most expensive surplus- 
es, and the EC spends billions of 
dollar!* every year in export subsi- 
dies to gid rid of excess produc- 
tion. The lower-than-average pric- 
es proposed for those products 
were aimed at reversing the steep 
production increases of the last 
few years, officials said. 

In contrast, the package of Poul 
Dalsager. the EC agriculture com- 
missioner, for the annual spring In- 
creases suggests that poorer Medi- 
terranean producers of olive aD 
and wine be given 5J percent 
more. 

Beef and lamb producers would 
also be paid an extra 5 5 percent 
under the plan, while sugar pro- 
ducers would get a bdow-average 
4 percent. 

The officials said the annual 
price package would cost the EC 
about S320 million in 1983 and 
$620 million more in 1984. 

The officials said that fanners in 
West Germany, Britain and the 
Netherlands would be offered less 
than the average increase because 
of proposed changes in their 
“green” currencies. These axe used 
to transform EC farm prices, set in 
European Currency Units, into the 
different national currencies. 

The commission has suggested 
that West Germany's green mark 


be revalued by 2.S percent, culling 
‘ le of 


Reagan and Hussein Confer 
On Mideast Peace Initiatives 


By John M. Goshko 

W ashington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — The United 
States and Jordan have undertaken 
intensive meetings here on Middle 
East peace initiatives after a cordi- 
al meeting Tuesday between Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan and King 
Hussein. 

Expressing “America’s grati- 
tude” to King Hussein for his “im- 
portant actions in support” of re- 
cent U.S. peace initiatives. Mr. 
Reagan said that both he and the 
Jordanian monarch “share a sense 
of urgency to succeed” in taking 
“bold steps toward peace." 

In turn. King Hussein told Mr. 
Reagan after leaving the White 
House following a two-hour meet- 
ing: “We look forward, sir, to con- 
tinuing our discussions in the com- 
ing days, and this is an opportuni- 
ty for me to reaffirm a long-lived 
commitment for the establishment 
of a just and durable peace in the 
Middle East" 

Mr. Reagan, announcing that 
U.S. and Jordanian officials would 
meet further here in the next two 
days, said he looked forward to 
conferring again with King 
Hussein before his departure later 
in the week. 


Senior U.S- officials, remarking 
that both leaders shared a “sense 
of urgency" in the mailer, said the 
discussions between aides of the 
king and a team headed by Secre- 


tary of State George P. Shultz and 
" ibib, the U.S. Middle 


Philip G Habib, 

East negotiator, would examine 
each other’s positions further and 
try to refine some points. 

But the senior officials said that 
they do not expect any “dramatic 
breakthroughs” and that although 
both sides agree on the urgency of 
the problem, they still had a long 
way to go. 

The officials would not say 
whether Mr. Reagan had explicitly 
asked King Hussein to join the Is- 
raeli- Egyptian talks on resolving 
the Palestinian issue of self-gov- 
ernment, but this desire was said 
to be implicit in the president's 
discussion. 


an equal amount off the value 
the overall increase For its farmers. 
It also proposed revaluations of 
23 percent for Britain’s green 
pound and the Dutch gr ee n guild- 
er. 

But the officials said that that 
■aspect of Mr. Dalsager’s plan was 
likely to run into fierce opposition 
from all three governments and 
that the changes were likely to be 
scaled down if not abandoned in 
negotiations over the next few 
months. 

The package goes next to EC 
governments for what diplomats 
, will be months of wrangling 
fore agreement on a final pack- 
age. 

The officials said the proposal 
for much lower increases in 1983 
than this year reflected, among 
other things, a major improvement 
in fanners* incomes over the past 
12 months. 


opposition politician, said 
that authorities here are forcing 
her husband into political exile 
against his will. 

The government of President 
Chun Doo Hwan said Thursday 
that it had moved Mr. Kim, 57, to 
a Seoul hospital from a prison 
where he was serving a 20-year 
sentence for sedition. The authori- 
ties said they were willing to let 
him go to the United Slates to seek 
medical treatment for an arthritic 
condition, and that his sentence 
migh t be suspended. 

Mr. Kim's wife, Lee Hi Ho, and 
South Korean Christian church 
leaders who are strong backers of 
Mr. Kim said late last week that 
the effort to move him out of 
South Korea was being carried out 
with the implicit approval of the 
United States. 

“We are being forced out," Mrs. 
Lee, who retains her maiden name 
in accordance with Korean cus- 
tom, said. “We have no choice.” 

The shift of Mr. Kim from pris- 
on was welcomed by the State De- 
partment after several years of ne- 
gotiations by UJS. officials for his 
release. Mr. Kim’s wife, who is 60, 
said Thursday that she planned to 
leave for Washington with her hus- 
band and two youngest sons. 

But in interviews here before the 
weekend, Mrs. Lee and some 
Christian leaders said Mr. Kim 
had no wish to leave Korea and no 
need to go to the United States for 
medical treatment, and that be 
would prefer to remain in his 
homeland rather than go into exile. 

Speaking on behalf of her ailing 
husband, wbo is held in a tightly 
guarded ward at Seoul National 
University Hospital and may see 
no one but her, Mrs. Lee said he 
needed to have an operation for 
arthritis but could perfectly well 
have it in Korea. 

Mr. Kim’s wife said the govern- 
ment bad set a Thursday deadline 
for the family to leave Seoul. 

Mrs. Lee, who appeared dis- 
traught. said the question of 


whether the U.S. government 
. would help cover initial expenses 
for an arrangement (hat she said 
had been made between the two 
governments, without consulting 
the Kim family nntO the last 
moment, might be discussed at a 
meeting Monday with Paul Cleve- 
land, minister at the UR. Embassy 
here. “We have no money," she 
said. 

Mr. Kim’s career in the opposi- 
tion dates from the early 1950s, 
when be fled from a North Korean 
prison after being sentenced to 
death. In 1973, while in exile in 
Tokyo, he was kidnapped by 
agents of Seoul's secret service: In 
1980. he was condemned to death 
but sentence was commuted by 
Mr. Chun. 


New York Times Service 

JERUSALEM — The security 
zone that Israel wants in southern 
Lebanon would be off limits to all 
artillery, rocket launchers, anti-air- 
craft missiles and fortifications- by 
the Lebanese Army, according to a 
senior Israeli official. 

Under the plan, no international 
military force would be deployed 
in the 25-mfle (40-kilometer) area, 
the official said Monday. Only 
Lebanese Army and police units 
would be allowed access, and they 
would not be authorized to have 
ins able to reach towns in 
i Israel. 

In addition, said the official, 
who spoke on the condition that 
he not be identified,. Israel wants 
Lebanon to agree to permit Israeli 
aerial reconnaissance flights over 
the area and to allow the establish- 
ment of monitoring stations 
manned by Israelis. 

- He said that during secret nego- 
tiations conducted over the last 
two months, mostly by Defense 
Minister Ariel Sharon, “authorized 
people" in Beirut bad “basically 
agreed" an the security arrange- 
ments, although many details re- 
mained to be worked out by ntili- 
tary subcommittees. 


Israel Reported Ready 
For Talks on Lebanon 


Sihanouk to Visit Area 
In Cambodia, He Says 


The Associated Press 

BEIJING — Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, head of an anti-Viet- 
namese coalition government, said 
that be would visit what be termed 
the “liberated” zone of Cambodia 
next year to receive the credentials 
of foreign ambassadors. 

of the trip has not been 


set but foreign diplomats expect it 
to be in January. Prince S 


Soviet Plan 
On Missiles 


Sihanouk, 
who is now in Pyongyang, North 
Korea, made the comments in a 
letter received here in Tuesday. He 
is also to go to France for talks, he 
said. 


The Associated Press 

BEIRUT — Prime Minister 
Shafiq al-Wazzan said Tuesday 
that talks among UiL, Israeli and 
Lebanese officials to arrange the 
withdrawal of all foreign traces 
from Lebanon might begm before 
the end of this week. 

“Ambassador Morris Draper - 
told Lebanese leaders that the Is- 
raeli side has shown tentative pre- 
paredness to begin (he talks soon, 
possibly before Christmas.” Mr. 
wazzan said after a meeting with 
President Amin Gemayel . 

Mr. Wazzan’s announcement 
followed .the disclosure that the 
Lebanese government bad formal- 
ly requested the earliest posable 
start for the talks and had com- 
pleted a proposed agenda. 

Official Lebanese sources said 
Mr. Gemayel and the foreign min- 
ister, Elie Salem, had made the re- 
quest to Mr. Draper, & U.S. special 
envoy, during talks here on Mon- 
day. 

Mr. Wazzan said Mr. Draper 
communicated Israel's initial re- 
sponse to Mr. Gemayel on Tues- 
day. Lebanese officials .said Mr. 
Draper was expected to go to Isra- 
el within hours to conclude ar- 
rangements for die opening session 
of the talks. 

“Lebanon has asked for the ear- 
liest possible session, preferably 
this week, by the tripartite liaison 
committee to begin talks >on with- 
drawal arrangements," an official 
said. He asked not to be identified. 

The liaison committee is the 
term Lebanon uses for the U.S., Is- 
raeli and Lebanese negotiating 
teams that would meet to draft ar- 
rangements for the withdrawal of 
foreign forces from Lebanon. 

The official said the Lebanese 
government has decided to leave 
the choice of venue for the talks to 
the United States, following Isra- 


el's derision Sunday to drop its de- 
mand that they alternate bet w een 
Jerusalem and Beirut. 

Lebanon had objected to that 
demand because the presence of its 
officials there could oe interpreted 
as a recognition of Jerusalem as 
the capital of Israel 

Lebanon has proposed a hotel in 
Khalde, which is seven and a half 
miles (12 kilometers) sooth of cen- 
tral Beirut, as a site for the open- 
ing of the talks, the official said. 
“But if the Israeli' side vetoes 
Khalde or the Americans object, 
then we are willing to go wherever 
the American side selects,” he add- 
ed. 

Rome, Washington, Vienna and 
Cairo have been mentioned in 
Beirut newspapers as possible al- 
ternatives for Khalde, which is in 
Isradi-hdd territory. 

Two Lebanese emissaries were 
to brief Arab League officials 
Tuesday in Tunis on the withdraw- 
al talks. They are Jean Obead, a 
former newspaper columnist, and 
Brigadier General Nabil Koratiem, 
who heads tbs Higher Defense 
Council of the Lebanese Army. 
They are expected to visit Morocco 
and Saudi Arabia later, Lebanon's 
suite radio network reported. 

Mr. Obeid secured Syria’s agree- 
ment last week to withdraw its 
forces from Lebanon simulta- 
neously with Israel’s. The Beirut 
newspaper As-SaEr said he was ex- 
pected to negotiate a similar com- 
mitment in Tunis with the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization. 

Meanwhile, police in Beirut re- 
ported that efforts were under way 
to enforce a cease-fire declared 
Tuesday between Christian and 
Drnze militiamen in the central 


Lebanese town of Aley. Nineteen 
persons were killed and 21 


wound- 
ed in clashes there on Monday. 


The officials said King Hussein 
n of 


r did 
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viewed the problem of Israel’s 
bufldingjadditional settlements in 
the West Bank “very seriously" 
and added that -if the practice con- 
tinued it would be difficult politi- 
cally for the king to join the talks. 

The U.S.-Jordaniaa ralks during 
the next few days, the officials 
said, will explore ways to get 
around the issue of settlements in 
a manner satisfactory to the Jor- 
danians. 


International 

Appointments 


rumpr 

Buanre. Chief of ine Government 
of Ihc Biautine Empire in Exile, 
conferred on Mr. louef Baler born 
on 12.3. 1921 and modem in Vil- 

lach, Austria, the official title of 
Couni of Bares (Oecrei 
;V 1 28/7490). 


(Continued from Page 1) 

comparable to the SS-2Q, they said. 
Additionally, Mr. Andropov left 
unclear what would happen to the 
missiles he proposed to remove 
from striking range of Western Eu- 
rope. 

Noting that be said nothing 
about dismantling or destroying 
them, diplomatic analysts said the 
Soviet leader left open the option 
of redeploying them in the Far 
East against Japan and other 
Western allies in Aria. 

“We are not in the business of 
concluding arms agreements in Eu- 
rope that complicate security prob- 
lems for Asians,” a Western offi- 
cial said. 

Mr. Andropov’s speech was no- 
tably free of rhetorical bluster and 
belligerence, and he said that Mos- 
cow is seriously interested in talk- 
ing with Washington about “eonfi- 
dence-building measures" between 
the two sides. 

“Surdy, die road to confidence, 
to preventing any and all wars, in- 
cluding an accidental one, is that 
of stopping the antis race and 
going back to calm, respectful rela- 
tions between states, back to 
detente,” Mr. Andropov said. 



_ Tl-A-aoqlwIftwi 

RUNNING ON EMPTY — Drivers poshed their cars to a gasoline station in Harare 
Tuesday. Zimbabwe's worst fuel shortage in memoty has severely curtailed car traffic and 
left many garage owners without gasoline until die next government allocation in January. 






“authorized people,” who were re- 
portedly not government officials 
but were dose to President Amin 
Gemayel, had indicated that Mr. 
Gemayel was prepared “to end the 
state of war” with Israel 

This, the official explained, 
would be expressed in a document 
that would fall just short of a 
peace treaty but would go beyond 
the proposal that he said had been 
matte by the spcdal US. envoy, 
Philip C. Habib, to end the state of 
belligerency. Lebanese- Israeli rela- 
tions are now formally governed 
by an armistice agreement reached 
after the Middle East conflict of 
1948 and early 1949. 

The accuracy of the Israelis’ - 
reading of Lebanese intentions 
could not be determined here. The 
identity of the “authorized per- 
sons” was not made dear, al- 
though they were believed to be 
Phklangist Christians with ties to 


Swiss Extradite Suspect 
In Canadian Abduction 


official asserted that the 


rite the Phalangists’ pre- 
role in killing hundreds of . 
Palestinian wwn t women and chil- 
dren in September in two Beirut 
refugee camps, Israel has maid-, 
rained dose relations with the fac- 
tion «nd remains its main supplier 
of aims. 

Mr. Sharon, who was reportedly 
frustrated by Mr. Habtb’s efforts, 
opened his own negotiations and 
kept their progress secret from the 
United States. He informed Mr. 
Habib during a meeting last 
Thursday that be had achieved “a. 
real breakthrough” in getting the 
Lebanese to accept a working pa- 
per as a framework for talks. 


WORLD BRIEFS 


Zhao Backs Arab Mideast Peace Plan 


CAIRO (WP) — Prime Minister Zhao Ziyang of China said Monday 
that the Middle East peace plan, adopted by Arab leaders in Morocco 
three months ago was .“reasonable ana practical” and that it provided s 
sound basis for negotiations with Israel. 

Mr. Zhao, appearing at a pros conference here with President Hosni 
Mubarak of Egypt, also said China’s desire for normal relations with the 
Soviet Union was genuine and expressed hope that the new leaderships 
Moscow would act to remove obstacles barring an improvement uunfc- 
tions between the two countries. 

Mr. Zhao reiterated the Chinese position of support for the establish- 
ment of a Palestinian state. He also expressed support for the indepehd- 
ence of Israel, on the condition, that it withdraws from Arab land oocu- 
pied during the 1 967 war. But he said this did mean fonnalty.rtcognmhg 
Israel, and he appeared to rule out any Chinese step in this direction for 
the foreseeable future. < ■ 


Danes Said to Bar EC Offer oa fish 


COPENHAGEN (Reuters) — Denmark Tuesday rejected a, last-nan* 
.ute offer of a large share of the North Sea mackerel catch by its Europe' 
an Co mm unity partners, who are trying to reach agreement tin a com- 
mon fisheries policy, parliamentary sources said. 

The offer, drafted in Brussels by community fisheries miHyew»Bi ahd 
supported by Denmark’s conservative-led minority government, was 
overwhelmingly rejected by parliament’s Common Market Rations 
Committee, the sources sakL . ' " ‘ 

De nmar k has been blocking an accord for regulating fattne fish 
catches in community waters. The latest offer included a 1983eate»fiB»- 
ty catch of mackerel and some other fish in the North Sea and Nerwegi- 
an waters controlled jointly with Norway and the Faroe Islands, r of 
which Denmark would get a large share. Only 10 days remain beftae the 
current rules governing fishing in community waters expire. Dcuonk 
has now made it virtually certain that its partners will move to impose 
national measures to regulate c ommuni ty catches. " . ' .17 ' - 


Eanes Accepts Balsem&o Resignation 

LISBON (Rollers) — President Antonio Ram&lho Eanes finrtugjd 
Tuesday accepted the resignation of Prime Minister Francisco Pinto 


BaJsemfio, thereby ending the 14th government since the Por- 
tuguese revolution, the pome minis ter said. , . • L ; 

■ Tkf.P^dent has now to decide whether to ask the rightist Ddbc&M' 
ic /Uliance to attempt to form a new govemmenr or to call general 
elections. Mr. Balsemao, 45, who formally offered his resjgnatiOTMHi-. 

suA jku ^ pending legislation, including the 1983 Srii^.bud- 
^t, wHdd be suspended. A new government would decide whether fc 
wished to propose the laws anew. 


bKause * di ^ mta » d 


For the Record 

BELFAST (UK) -7 Two soldiers on foot patrol were injured* ooc 
sencrariy, by a bomb in the bonder village of drossmaglcn late Monday 
mghL The Irish Republican Army claimed responsibility. - 


VANDENBERG AIR FORCE BASE, California (UPI) — An Adas 
booster rocket launched a military weather satellite into poker orbit 
^ muc ^ as five minutes Monday withkuoiarfee 

^ Wlhshl P^«nenon," seen as faraway as 600 miles 


here said. She said ****** 
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In an interview Friday in -the 
newspaper Ma’ariv, Mr. ! Sharon 
said: “we are voy cfore to open- 
ing direct negotiations between the 
governments of Israel and Leba- 
non for the achievement of apolit- 
ical-defense settlement, whtea will 
ensure, in its first phase, the jjor- 
malization of relations between the 
two countries, tike open borders, 
free trade, tourism, etc." He add- 
cd, "There will be agreaoent.be- 
tweea Israel and Lebanon to end 
the state of war.” .. 

Mr. Sharon's statement - was 
greeted with some skepticism- in 
the Israeli press, which, saw -hu po- 
litical interest in portraying him- 
self as a peacemaker as weft u a 

warrior. 
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The Associated Pros ; 

BERN — A Canadian citizen, has 
been extradited to Canada where 
he is being sought in the kidnap- 
ping of a Calgary b u s in ess m a n . 
Heyman Belzbcrg, Swiss authori- 
ties said Tuesday. 

A Justice Ministry spokesman 
said the suspect, Georg AdoU 
Faust. 58. boarded a Montreal- 
bound flight Monday. Mr. Faust 
was arrested Dec. 11 under an in- 
ternational warrant charging him 
with complicity in the Itidnappiiig. 
Four, million Swiss francs ($2 mil- 
lion) had been transferred by Mr. 
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Belzberg^s family to a Swiss' bank 
as a condition of his release. 
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SUMTBSL South Carolina (AP) —Police seized S325 miBioa worth of 
oorawe and arrested three Americans and three CoknnhranS'm a rmd 
here Monday night revolving a small plane, aulhorities sakh Ffedoal 
gents said it was ok of the largest cocaine seizures ever in the United 

wUlttS, ■ 


(AP * 7" A Srowth removed from W itorirTfD irf 
President RonaW Reagans wife, Nancy, was malignant but wa*“ 
quately excised, Mrs. Reagan’s press ay. - 
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U.S. Congress Blocks 
MX Production, Passes 
Record Military Budget 


By Margoc Homblower 

Washington fast Srrrfee 

■ Washington — G iving with 
one bawl and taking away with the 




spending 

ing president Ronald Reagan he. 
cannot start production on the 
jvDC missile. 

. Despite handing Mr. Reagan a 
significant defeat on the land- 
based nuclear missile that he had 
polled crucial to his military build- 
up, Congress did give the Penta- 
gon a hefty 6-percent increase after 
inflation while cutting back on job 
programs and social welfare 
spending, as the president had re- 
quested. . • 

The military measure was part 
of an omnibus stopgap appropria- 
tions bin, called a continuing reso- 
lution, that passed both houses 
Monday night, it was signed by 
Mr. Reagan on Tuesday. 

Mr. Reagan originally requested 
a total of $249 billion. ’That, how- 
ever, was before the November 
elections, in which Democrats 
picked up 2 6 House seats and Re- 
publican senators found them- 
selves sharply challenged as public 
opinion corned toward increases in 
military spending. 

- **7110 MX became a symbol of 
defense spending," said Represen t- 

■ "ative Jack Edwards, an Alabama 
■Republican. Mr. Edwards said he 
'had called the White House on 

- "Monday and ^told them that if 
they wanted to see the roof come 
■off the Capitol, they could veto 

■ ‘ihisbflL" 

■ * The measure does not contain 
'the $988 million that the adminis- 

- '(ration had requested for produc- 
tion of the first five MX missiles. 
Congress left $2-3 billion in the 

. budget for research and develop- 
ment on the weapon but said $560 
•million of that oouM not be spent 
.until Congress approved a basing 
plan for the MX. 

The missies’ problems in Con- 
gress are partly the result of the 
controversy over the admmistra- 
ftkra’s "dose pack" deployment 
plan. Mr. Reagan proposed that 
'the first 100 missiles be bunched 
together in a small area near Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, on the theory that 
lattaddng Soviet missiles would be 
by the force of their own 


plait was ridiculed in Con- 


gress as unworkable^ If the presi- 
dent again recommends it to Con- 
gress next spring, Mr. Edwards 
said, "he'd better come back with a 
lot of briefers, or he’ll suffer anoth- 
er defeat, Tm. afraid." 

The batdeis guaranteed to be 
fought again in the spring because 
the measure approved Monday 
calls on (he president to submit a 
basing plan by March 1. Congress 
would then be committed to voting 
on the proposal within 45 days. - 

While the bill cats out procure- 
ment funds for the missile, a face- 
saving provision attached by Sena- 
tor Tea Stevens. Republican of 
Alaska, says that after Congress 
approves a basing method missiles 
built for research and development 
could be deployed in some circum- 
stances. 

Congress also attached a provi- 
sion that prohibits flight testing of 
MX musues because the mramted 
strategic arms limitation treaty be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union permits each country 
only one land-based missile. Sup- 
porters of the restriction argued 
that, should the MX be flight test- 
ed and then shelved, it ought stiD 
count as the U.S. missil e under 
SALT-2. 

Congress also approved these 
military-related provisions: 

• A ceiling of 315,700 on the 
number of U.S. troops in Europe. 
The president had planned to de- 
ploy 320,000 this year and still 
could if he declares to Congress 
that "overriding national security 
requirements make such action 
necessary." 

• Deletion of $498 million in 
procurement funds requested by 
the president for the Pershing-2 
□tissue, scheduled to be deployed 
.in West Germany at the end of 
next year. The weapon has failed 
several tests, and congressional 
leaders said the funds could be re- 
stored in a supplemental spending 
bill after its technical problems are 
resolved. 

• A reduction of $328 million 
in funds for procurement of the A- 
10, a plane championed by the 
House military appropriations 
subcommittee chairman, Repre- 
sentative . Joseph P. Addabbo, 
Democrat of New York, in whose 
constituency it is produced. The 
bO], however, left $29 million in 
the program. 



IM PmStenotevd 


A journalist places tape on the mouth of the statue of a 19th-century Mexican congressman 
during a protest against a libel bill that the journalists say would limit freedom of the press. 

Mexican Journalists Protest Bill on Libel 


The Associated Press 

MEXICO CITY — About 200 
Mexican journalists conducted a 
silent vigfl in the center of the 
city Monday, covering tbeir 
mouths with masking tape to 
protest a proposed libel law that 
they say would limit press free- 
dom severely. 

The demonstrators gathered 
outside the federal Senate build- 
ing as debate on the controver- 
sial law continued, then inarched 
through the center of Mexico 
City. At one point, they slopped 
to tape the mouth of a statue of 
Francisco Zarco. a leading 19th- 


century congressmen and de- 
fender of press freedom. 

Rigobeno Lopez Quezada, 
national secretary of the Mexi- 
can Union of Journalists and or- 
ganizer of the demonstration, 
said that the protest was neces- 
sary because the proposed libel 
law is an "attempt to limit our 
freedom of expression.” 

The Chamber of Deputies 
overwhelmingly approved the 
proposed amendment to the civil 
code last week and sent it to the 
Senate for debate. The amend- 
ment would punish "moral dam- 
age" to Mexican citizens with 


unspecified fines io be set by 
dvil court judges. 

The bill defines "moral dam- 
age" as “the effects a person 
suffers in his feelings ... beliefs, 
decorum, honor, reputation, pri- 
vate life, configuration and 
physical aspect, or by the con- 
sideration other people have of 
him,” as a result of another per- 
son’s action. 

The ruling Institutional Revo- 
lutionary Party denied Monday 
that toe proposed revisions 
would infringe on constitutional 
guar ant ees of free expression 
and press freedom. 


De Lorean Boasted of IRA Backing 
For Cocaine Deal, Documents Say 


Heart Pace linked to dark Crisis 


r ^ Reagan Signs Legislation 
-- ; 4|. : To Provide Agency Funds 


- ■ Ctmp/US by Our Staff From Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — Presufcnt 
^r’-Rotiald Reagan anted a compro- 
: ‘~&inise spending bill Tuesday provid- 
. - - ing emergency funds for govern- 
ment agencies that technically had 


Saturday, 

« -rvrtTTTv ate majority leader, Howard H. 
Ijil n RRlrn baker Jr., announced. 

LUUUl vs* died to the tde- 

' phone by the president, who said 

, he has signed Uie bill,” Mr. Baker. 
\rdb Miffed ft® ^T^^ ssce Republican, told the 

- Earlier Tuesday, Larry M; 

‘ _'\r Viz .^Speakes, the deputy White House 
" ... --r press secretary, said the levels of 
‘ “ spending in the bill “are consistent 

what we sought.” 

5 > -Congress, rushing toward com- 

■ ■^fltietion of its special postelection 
•" - r: '•7‘-;^jcssibn; passed the spending mea- 
.... : ' sore Monday night. It included a 

^'59,138 pay increase for House 

V. . -- - . . _r ' •^*^jnemben but contained neither of 
, - ^-^the public service job progra m s 
. ‘ - /^ rS -.Hhat the House ana Senate had 
.' : drawn up earlier. 

; Mr. Speakcs sought to portray 

the special session as a success. 


saying that Mr. Reagan had called 
the session to get approval of ap- 
propriations measures. 

“The Senate approved early Tues- 
day a 5-cent-a-gallon increase in 
the federal gasoline tax that Mr. 
Reagan had sought. . The measure, 
which must go back to the Honse 
few additional action, is designed 
to pay for highway and bridge re- 
pairs and to create jobs. 

Mr. Speakcs said Mr. Reagan 
would continue pushing for pas- 
sage of his Caribbean basin initia- 
tive, which is designed to aid coun- 
tries in that region. 

The president's threat to veto 
the spending bill caused House- 
Senate negotiators to strip from 
the measure both a $5.4-b31ion 
House-passed job program and a 
simil ar $ 1.2-billion job package 
that had been passed by uie Sen- 
ate. 


By Lawrence K. Altman 

Nr* York Times Service 

SALT LAKE CITY —One pos- 
sible cause of the failure of Dr. 
Barney B. Clark’s artificial heart 
last week may have been an "over- 
zealous” attempt to make his heart 
beat too fast, his doctors say. 

In describing Dr. Clark's condi- 
tion, they also reported that he 
stood by himself Monday for the 
first time since the bean was im- 
planted Dec. 2 and that he sat for 
a while in a chair agiin. The physi- 
ological responses were normal, 
according to Dr. William C. DeV- 
ries, who heads the medical team 
at the University of Utah. 

Dr. DeVries said the team had 
learned that making the device 
pump too fast could be dangerous. 
As a result, the dodtors have delib- 
erately kepi the polyurethane de- 
vice beating slower than it bad 
been just before Dec. 14, when a 
valve broke, forcing an emergency 
operation. 

"Maybe we should not have 
been pumping as vigorously as we 
were’just before the failure, Dr. 
DeVries said. 

The doctors can regulate the 
speed and force of the artificial 
heart's beat. If the left side of the 
device pumps too fast or loo rigor- 
ously, Dr. DeVries said. “We cad 
up paying a price for it” 

One price, be said, is that "we 
may end up putting an undue 
stress on the valve struts.” 

However, he declined to blame 
excessive speed and force specifi- 
cally for causing the broken mitral 
valve, a one-way mechanism that 
regulates the flow of blood be- 
tween the two chambers on the left 
ride of the heart — the atrium, the 
upper chamber, and the ventricle, 
the lower chamber. 

The brokeD valve, he said, also 
could have been caused by “the 
fact that the pressure in the left 
atrium might have been too high 
or too low, it might have been 
overpumpuig, the systolic blood 
pressure might have been too high 


or too low, it may have been a de- 
fect in the valve.” 

"There a million little thing s 
that can happen, and 1 can’t tell 
which one caused it.” be added. 

Dr. DeVries also credited the ar- 
tificial heart with saving Dr. 
Clark's life when the valve oroke. 
The doctors could regulate the 
amount of blood flowing through 
each side of the heart, thereby pre- 
venting a potentially fatal condi- 
tion called acute pulmonary ede- 
ma. 

He said that after the fault de- 
veloped. doctors had settled on 70 
heartbeats a minute as a middle 
range in controlling Dr. Clark’s 
blood pressure and the amount of 
oxygenated blood the heart 
pumps. 

Dr. DeVries said there was no 
sign of infection and Dr. Clark is 
no longer receiving antibiotics. 
Moreover, he said, the patient has 
become more alert in recent days 
and his sense of humor is return- 
ing. 

Dr. Clark is expected to be able 
to speak later this week when the 
doctors change the type of cuff on 
the breathing tube that fits in the 
hole in the front of his neck. 

Although Dr. DeVries called the 
research aspects of the experiment 
“an extreme success,” he empha- 
sized that the retired dentist "is 
still a very, very sick man.” Dr. 
Dark is “only halfway through a 
marathon,” he added. 

Asked about criticism directed 
at the Utah team by Dr. Denton 
Cooley, the Houston surgeon who 
had faded in his attempts to use an 
artificial heart. Dr. DeVries point- 
ed out that the Utah heart differed 
significantly from the one used i 
Houston. 

“The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating,” he said “We will have 
to see if the quality of life is better, 
and tins patient got some benefit 
from iL” 

Although Dr. DeVries spoke 
cautiously throughout the news 
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fiar ft Offer^Moscow Gives Up 

. to Bid on 

T Cheap EC Butter 

• ", - . Reuters ' 

■ BRUSSELS— The Soviet Union 

" ■ c ' , has tuined down the chance to buy 
■ — - ' ' }ap to 25,000 tons of cheap butter 

- >^.-£rbm the European Community as 
. _j L~j.'- r ftua offers had been received from 
, ; : .’ I y^5fl-.-Moaoow when a subadized sale by 

" . ‘ L Pyteadec expired Monday night. The 

■. V’^Kre mlm apparently felt that the 

. ... J^&tlevd of subsidies expected from 
~ ~7: y the European Commission would 

" not be attractive enough, officials 
■ ' said Tuesday. 

. France, likely to be upset, by the 
failure of the tender, is expected to 


l ,L ' 


»i 1 up pressure for butter to be 

{ TtL "*' 1 Id to- Moscow tinder ihe normal 

- : ' v^jSsubsidy system available to other 
v-.: countries, the officials said. They 

.-said France feared that the Unitea 
.^“States, which also has a large but- 
- •- ‘ " si , - , ';s J -‘.ter surplus, would win the deaL 



Ilf* 
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. iv . Jhe Soviet intervention in Afgham- 
Stan in December 1979. But the 
_ commission, sensitive to public op- 
position in some member state, 
notably Britain,' introduced rigid 
rate for exports to ensure that the 
"Soviet Union did not get butter on 
special terms; 

( v? . The officials said that France 
_ .was likely to maintain its veto on a 
r ' *."1983 dairy import deal between 

- *') ^Britain and New Zealand until 

. - f * _ , .^ o'^ales to the Soviet Union were re- 
. *“®ed. Britain normally buys 

> 50*000 tons of. butter a year from 

: : -New Zealand under a deal negpti- 

.. aied when it joined the community 




Spaniard to Visit Morocco 


TV 


' ' - Vritid Prat haemational . 

^ RABAT, Morocco — Fernando 
... . . Moran, the Spanish foreign minis- 
ter, .is scheduled to arrive Thurs- 

L - ,.^[*| day for three days of talks that will 
indicate the Socialist regime's atti- 
[ji •4ude toward the Western Sahara, 
_ £ *•' ' /• > Wlud>' .has .’been ; annexed by 
ft, Morocco, diplomats said Tuesday. 

■*'. J 8 ' 
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conference Monday, be ended it 
on an optimistic note k Asked what 
Dr. Clark's chances were of leav- 
ing the hospital, he said, "Very, 
very good." 


By Judirh Cummings 

Neva York Tones Service 

LOS ANGELES — John Z. De 
Lorean. the automaker who is 
charged with promoting a S24-mfl- 
lioa cocaine deal, boasted on vid- 
eotape that the Irish Republican 
Army would back him in the deal 
by contributing money and force, 

according to government papers. 

An affidavit filed Monday by an 
assistant UJ3- attorney. James P. 
Walsh, said the government had 
recorded Mr. De Lorean on video- 
tape at a meeting Sept. 4 at L'En- 
fani Plaza Hotel in Washington. 
The document said Mr. De Lorean 
told of a “very tight relationship 
with the IRA.” 

During the meeting, according 
to the affidavit, Mr. De Lorean 
said the only reason that his com- 
pany was able to survive in “the 
most difficult terrorist area in all 
of Northern Ireland” was because 
of this relationship. 

Howard Writzman, one of Mr. 
De Lorean *5 lawyers, called the 
alienations “ludicrous.” 

Mr. Weitzman, who said be had 
seen the tapes, also termed the ac- 
cusations “outside the scope of the 
case” and voiced anger that "an 
assistant United States attorney 
would put out this type of infor- 
mation. He said he doubted that 
the prosecution would be able to 
submit the purported statements 
about the IRA as evidence in the 
trial, which is now set for April 19. 

Mr. De Lorean situated his now- 
defunct sports car company, the 
De Lorean Motor Co., in Northern 
Ireland by arrangement with the 
British government. In October. 
Britain declared the company 
financially insolvent and closed it, 
at a time' when, the United States 
maintains. Mr. De Lorean was 
seeking to save it through profits 


to be made in a major cocaine con- 
spiracy. 

The' statements were disclosed 
by die federal prosecutor’s office 
in its response to a request by Mr. 
De Lorean’s lawyers. They’ wanted 
io know what evidence the govern- 
ment had for its charge that Mr. 
De Lorean, 57, was the financier of 
a conspiracy to 'sell cocaine. 

The meeting was one erf several 
at which Mr. De Lorean purport- 
edly discussed arranging the deal 
with a man who turned out to be a 
government informant. 

Mr. De Lorean made his re- 
marks about the IRA. according to 
the Walsh affidavit, "in (he con- 
text of a threat that his interests 
would be protected by the.terrorist 
strength of the IRA." Mr. De 
Lorean said the IRA was a partial 
sponsor of “our project” and 
called the organization "our pro- 
tectors,” the papers said. 

Mr. Walsh, who is the chief gov- 
ernment prosecutor in the case, 
said Mr. De Lorean also “stated 
that he was getting the money to 
finance the narcotics deal from the 
IRA." 

In fact, Mr. Walsh said, in other 

Strike at Tunes of London 

United Press International 

LONDON — A strike by electri- 
cians prevented publication Tues- 
day of The Times of London and 
reduced printing runs of The 
Guardian, officials said. The strike 
by 92 electricians refusing to oper- 
ate new machinery completely 
baited printing of The Tunes. The 
Guardian, which prints its London 
editions on the presses of The 
Times’s sister newspaper. The Sun- 
day Tones, lost about 200,000 cop- 
ies but was still printed in northern 
England, the officials said. 


conversations of which the govern- 
ment had voice or videotapes, Mr. 
De Lorean asserted that ms “con- 
tact man in the IRA” had traveled 
to the United Slates “to check on 
arrangements for the financing of 
the load of narcotics.” 

The prosecution refused u> iden- 
tify the informant or informants in 
its case, because of what it said 
was Mr. De Lorean’s "admitted 
close relationship with the IRA 
and the well-known propensity of 
narcotics violators to commit vio- 
lence against government wit- 
nesses.” 

The key informant against Mr. 
De Lorean has been widely identi- 
fied as James T. Hoffman, on air- 
craft salesman who has been iden- 
tified in court papers as a key in- 
formant in drug investigations in 
the Los Angeles area. 

Mr. De Lor can's lawyers have 
demanded the informant's identi- 
ty, reportedly to prepare an effort 
to compromise his credibility. 

Mr. De Lorean was arrested on 
Oct. 19 in Los Angeles by federal 
agents, who said they caught him 
as delivery was made on the co- 
caine. 

■ IRA Denies Accusation 

The IRA denied Tuesday that it 
had any lies to Mr. De Lorean and 
called him a “gangster" who 
helped Britain's effort to under- 
mine IRA support in Northern Ire- 
land. United Press International 
reported from Dublin. 

"In Ireland, we treat as an of- 
fense anyone who falsely uses the 
name of the Irish Republican 
Army to impress people, abuse 
people or extricate themselves 
from situations of their own mak- 
ing,” the IRA said a statement. 
“We do not take lightly Mr. Dc 
Lorean’s lies, nor mil we forget 
them should he ever bump into 
us." 


200 exceptional shops & restaurants 

will be coming to 



and Retail Director Stanley Marcus will be selecting them. 


the new renaissance of Herald 


After more than a century. Herald Square is 
still one of the busiest comers in New York 
Gty. 

And, here, on the singlemost travelled loca- 
tion in the United States — and perhaps the 
world — a phenomenal, seven acre retail expe- 
rience is being developed. 

Picture your business coming to HERALD 
CENTER at Herald Square. 

Anchored by Macy's to the North and 
Gimbel's io the South, its 200 select shops and 
bi-level skylit Food Atrium and Restaurants 
will herald I 
Square. 

Its striking reflective glass facade and New 
York City's first glass- walled "exterior" eleva- 
tors will soon become a premiere landmark. 

‘When completed in early 1984. HERALD 
CENTER will oe the first retail theme mall in 
New York City — 

And the theme is New York, New York. 

Greenwich viuace. Brick and brownsione 
store fronts. A convivial atmosphere of side- 
walk cafes and gourmet food shops. 

A floor above: herald square. Reminis- 
cent of the perennial main floor of the world's 
better department stores. An exciting entry. 
Cosmetics. Fashion accessories. Jewelry. 

wall street. With tts own "big board." A 
banking and financial center. Money'. Gold 
and silver. Stocks and bonds. 

fifth avenue. An 'avenue* of Travertine 
and brass. The perfect setting for select high 
fashion and jewelers. 

All the glitter of Broadway. Shubert Aliev 

and the Great White Way. Ticket centers. 
Dance wear. Costumes. 

madison avenue. Distinctive specialty 
shops. Art and antiques galleries. 

central park. The great outdoors. Open, 
inviting, very green. And, the star attraction, 
an antique working carousel, complete .with 
calliope. 


A LETTER FROM STANLEY MARCUS 

"The Herald Center retail theme mall 
has every one of the necessary ingredients 
to make it the number one shopping 
experience in Manhattan: 

One of the great retail locations in the 
world with an incredible flow of 
consumer traffic. 

A camful selection of the most prized 
specialty stores offering only fine 
quality merchandise. I A lactic that has 
served Neiman-Marcus well) 

An overall plan, from concept to 
design, that reflects the organization, 
thought and execution required to 
create a world-class shopping center 
and tourist attraction." 



chmhmaN iMtrtnus. human makcus 

RTMfl DfttCTOR. HI RAID CINTtR 
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At radio city, live entertainment: a radio 
play, dancers, our own broadcasting station. 

the united NATIONS, a melting pot of im- 
ported goods and international crafts. HER- 
ALO CENTER'S International Trade Center. 

At the lop, a double-level atrium and 
united nations food fair, representing the 
finest of New Yorks international restaurants. 
Each with a specially created "menu" of hand- 
held gourmet delicacies. 

Above, garden cafes and restaurants, with a 
spectacular atrium and panoramic views of 
New York. 

Picture your business at HERALD CENTER. 

At the core of an area which attracts retail 
sales of more than $34 billion annually, and 
food sales of $8.6 billion...in a city where 17 
million visitors spend $2 billion a year...in a 
neighborhood where 6.25 million people 
work and shop. 

Surrounded by major tourist attractions— 
The Empire State Building, Penn Station and 
Madison Square Garden, Macy's, Gimbel's. 
Central to all transportation, within the City 
and without. The Center^ Concourse level is 
directly connected to all major subway lines. 
Walking distance from major hotels and busi- 
ness districts. Mere steps from the theatre and 
New York's new Convention Center. 

Picture your business in HERALD CENTER 
at Herald Square. 

The Center of New York. 


For leasing information contact: 



<<k 


AT HERALD SQUARE 


The New York Realty Building 
29 West 57lh Street, New Yoric, NY 10019 
I212i980-4M9-Tdeji 238015 
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Movement on Missiles 


At last, after a long year of stalemate, there 
may be hope for negotiations to limit nuclear 
missiles in Europe. The Russians, after refus- 
ing to budge from unrealistic proposals, now 
bint that they would cut their medium-range 
missile force in half if the United States 
would give up plans to station similar mis- 
siles in Europe. It is a welcome if belated 
sign. Whether serious talks can now follow 
depends on the Reagan administration. Can 
it respond with political adroitness, or noil it " 
let itself be immobilized by military rigidity? 

President Reagan made the opening move 
in this European chess game in November 
1981. Among other things, he offered- to for- 
go medium-range missues in Europe if the 
Russians dismantled theirs — the so-called 
“zero option" or “aero-zero” proposal. It was 
a sound fust move, temporarily defusing the 
anti-nuclear movement in Europe that Mos- 
cow hoped would split NATO. 

But zero-zero was only a first move. The 
Pentagon refuses to budge from that posi- 
tion. yet it would be utopian to expect the 
Soviet Union to destroy all its existing mis- 
siles to avoid U.S. deployments. A more im- 
aginative response is essential. Otherwise 
Moscow will be able to exploit its new flexi- 
bility, particularly during Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko’s visit to Bonn neon month. 

Moscow now hints that it might reduce its 
force of about 600 missiles carrying 1.250 
warheads to 250 modem SS-20s. Of these. 
150 with 450 warheads would be within range 
of NATO Europe. Numbers like that could 
be a basis for negotiation if validated by for- 
mal proposals without loopholes. A sensible 
U.S. response would offer lesser U.S. deploy- 
ments. That might even achieve something 
closer to “equivalence" in land-based forces 


than trying to match the full Soviet force with 
572 single-warhead U.S. missiles. 

What needs top-level recognition in Wash- 
ington is that the issues are more political 
than military. The number of medium- range 
missiles in debate is small compared with So- 
viet and American strategic forces, which 
could threaten much the same targets. The 
West has lived with a disparity in intermedi- 
ate land-based missiles since the mid-1950s. 
When hardware solutions to this were finally 
abandoned, they were replaced by Unproved 
nuclear consultation in NATO ana by Amer- 
ica’s committing strategic submarine- 
launched missiles to Europe’s defense; Then 
the Russians upgraded their missiles and 
West Germany’s Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
called for American countermeasures. 

The Pentagon felt that its strategic forces 
could handle the new threat, too. But the 
Joint Chiefs later decided that land-based 
missiles in Europe that could reach Russia 
would reassure Europe and usefulfy supple- 
ment American- strategic forces that the 
SALT-2 treaty was about to limit. 

Thus the military factor was relatively mar- 
ginal compared to the fragile consensus 
achieved in 1979 when NATO derided to de- 
ploy U.S. missiles as a basis for negotiating 
limits on Soviet missiles. Preserving that con- 
sensus now must be America’s main objec- 
tive. It is no easy task. A reviving anti-nuclear 
movement has divided opinion in Europe and 
brought governmental instability to West 
Germany. Britain’s Labor Party favors uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament The Pentagon 
may insist that deploying some specific num- 
ber of missiles in Europe is essential to nucle- 
ar chess — but so what, if Europe won’t play? 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Immigration Untended 


Congress has walked away from immigra- 
tion reform. It was a tough issue and there 
were powerful forces at both ends of the po- 
litical spectrum that refused. to compromise. 
After a few hours of debate, mostly in the 
middle of the night. House leaders decided 
they did not want to devote the necessary 
time to deal with amendments and discus- 
sion, and the bill was taken down. The con- 
ventional wisdom is that a serious immigra- 
tion reform bill will not be considered again 
for another five years. Why should that be? 

There is a consensus that America has lost 
control of its borders. It is estimated that 
there are as many as 10 million illegal aliens 
in the country already, and the flow from 
economically troubled areas of the world 
continues. Some employers profit from this 
influx of cheap labor, some ethnic political 
groups are happy to build up their consti- 
tuencies. They want amnesty for those undo- 
cumented immigrants who are already here; 
and they don't want sanctions against em- 
ployers who knowingly hire illegals. 

In August, by a vote of 80 to 19, the Senate 
passed the Simpson-Mazzoli bill containing 
provisions for both amnesty and sanctions. 
The House Judiciary Committee reported the 
bill, and it was expected that a large majority 
of House members would have supported it 
had they had an opportunity to vote. But 


agreement on both elements of the compro- 
mise was essential. As Rep. Barney Frank of 
Massachusetts remarked, “It may no longer 
be the case that love and marriage go togeth- 
er, but amnesty and sanctions .sure do." 


Opponents of sanctions may have succeed- 
this month, but 


ed in sidetracking the bill 
they are playing a risky game. They have left 
10 million illegal aliens in limbo by not act- 
ing on a bill with generous amnesty provi- 
sions. U the American economy does not im- 
prove quickly, and if unemployment contin- 
ues to rise, it is possible that public sentiment 
will turn against the undocumented aliens 
and that support for amnesty will diminish. 
By offering no reasonable alternative to em- 
ployer sanctions, they leave themselves open 
to a charge that they affirmatively favor un- 
limited, uncontrolled and illegal immigration. 
There is little support for this position in 
Congress or in the country. 

The Simpson-Mazzoli bill remains a good 
compromise, devised by thoughtful legisla- 
tors, supported by the administration and the 
broad center of experts and policy-makers. It 
was not defeated last week rad, just debyed. 
It belongs high cm the list of matters to be 
considered by the new Congress and deserves 
the support of all but those who, for their 
own reasons, prefer the chaotic status quo. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Opinion 


The Spooks Startle Italy 


.[Italian ministerial statements] have accen- 
tuated the impression that our country has 
been a theater for the worst communist 
espionage for far too long. 

— II Giomale Nuovo (Milan). 


The Italian government ought to take steps 
— but they would concent all of the West 
— Corriere della Sera (Milan). 


■ OPECs policy has been bad for 
The ofl-prododng countries were hired into 
massive overspending and Ibis has now come 
home to roost in such countries as Nigeria 
and Mexico which are laden with debt just 
when their incomes are shrinking. The oQ- 
consnimng countries suffered severe inflation 
and consequent decline. Bat in the end - the 
free market has imposed its discipline, even 
on OPEC Once again producers are remind- 
ed that the customer is always right. 


— The Daily Express (London). 


Toward the End of OPEC? 


OPECs troubles stem from the incompati- 
bility of its members' interests. Broadly 
speaking, the Gulf producers, with the excep- 
tion of Iran and Iraq, have always realized 
the importance of not killing the golden 
goose by pushing prices tip to levels which 
choked off demand. Unfortunately for 
OPEC, heavily populated countries like Ni- 
geria, with an unlimited propensity to spend 
oil revenues, have never been in a position to 
take such a balanced long-term view. 

The consequences of OPEC ‘ 
are difficult to gauge. Because there has i 
ly ever been a genuine free market for oil, 
even the experts nave little idea how far pric- 
es might have to fall before stabilizing. 


A Boose Message to Japan 


How many of the 215 House members who 
voted [last week] for “domestic content" leg- 
islation to restrict auto imports truly believe 
that the bill would create jobs? The number 

" ’ ’ «*--- - -- The 



— The Daily Telegraph (London). 


The once all-powerful cartel is now in real 
danger of coming apart. If it does there will 
be few, outside OPEC to mourn its passing. 


;wanung 
The 

alleged job-creation purpose is just fluff. 

The Reagan administration has already 
told Japan bluntly that it must liberalize its 
import policies quickly or see protectionist 
sentiment in the United States swell. The 
House vote underscores the seriousness of 
that admonition. Domestic politics in Japan 
will not make it easy for Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasoue to lower trade barriers. 
Domestic politics in the United States could 
make ix enormously harmful to both coun- 
tries if he does not. 


— The Los Angeles Times. 


DEC 22: FROM OUR PAGES 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1907: Train Under East River 


1932: House Passes Beer Bill 


NEW YORK — Filled with dry officials, 
prominent transportation men, engineers and 
specially invited guests, the first passenger 
train has passed through the Brooklyn Tun- 
nel under the East River from Bowling Green 
station. Manhattan, to Borough Hall, Brook- 
lyn. The tunnel appeared to be in good condi- 
tion. and although there were traces of water 
in spots on the concrete walls, engineers ex- 
plained that in a few weeks the slight crevices 
in the steel rings would be closed by corro- 
sion and the tunnel would be as dry as any 
part of the subway. Two novel features of the 


under-river route are the ventilating equip- 

rices oe- 


mrat and the automatic safety devices 
signed to prevent the possibility of collision. 


WASHINGTON — In one of the wildest 
scenes ever enacted on the floor of Congress, 
House was rode roughshod over the dries to 
pass the Collier beer bill by a vote of 230 to 
165. The downfall of the dry forces, which 
had invindbly ruled the floor of Congress for 
the last 13 years, came as a climax to six 
hours of boisterous debate. The measure now 
goes to the Senate, where the prospect of a 
dry filibuster led by Idaho's Republican Sen. 
William Borah looms. Democratic leaders 
point to the fact that a president has seldom 
vetoed a measure providing revenue, and that 
added taxes from the beer bill might be an 
attractive substitute for the present unsatis- 
factory nuisance taxes. 
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r He’s making progress in human rights. 
He hasn't killed anybody all day' 


Austerity Cures in the Third World 
Are Not an Effective Prescription 


B ER KELE Y, California — Presi- 
dent Reagan started his recent 
trip to America on the right 
note. By placing economic issues 
front and center in Brazil, and by 
offering UJS. assistance, Iris admmis- 
tration went some distance in recon- 
structing its T-arin American and 
Thud World policy. Unfortunately, 
that theme got lost somewhere over 
the Amazon. The focus in Central 
America shifted bade to East-West 
competition, obscuring rather than' 
clarifyin g that difficult gjHiatifllL 

The warm glow in Brazil may even 
turn out to be a mere blush. That 
country's economic problem was 
wrongly interpreted as only a tempo- 
rary shortage of cash. 

To be sure, the short-term $l^-bfi- 
tioa U3. loan has helped unleash pri- 
vate funds that will enable Brazil to 
get through until negotiations are 
completed on a formal IMF loan ear- 
ly next year. The world's bankers can 
breathe easier as the prospect of a 
unilateral moratorium or a reschedul- 
ing of their S60- billion exposure 
recedes. Financial markets dread? 
buffeted by a rash of dev 
country arrears would not have 


By Albert Fiahlow 


1 a Brazilian default gracefully. 

That perspective ignores the dismal 
year d*”* looms ahead for Brazil. 'Die 
price for even limited fi na n c i a l sup- 
port is domestic austerity of dramatic 
dimensions. The counterpart to the 
cutback in commercial borrowing 
from 517 -billion in 1982 to a pro- 


mised S9 baffion in 1983 is a signifi- 
cant decline in real income and 
spending. This win be the third year 
•in a row of Brazilian stagnation a 
performance unprecedented since ihe 

beginning of the Great /Depression 
and inconsistent with national aspira- 
tions, needs and potential. 

The extent and cause of the sacri- 
fice will not go unnoticed internally. 
Recent elections have confirmed the: 
vitality of the Brazilian abertum 
the restoration of a political process; 
begun in 1974. Voices have already 
been raised questioning the logic of 
an economic strategy whose integra- 
tion in a stagnant world economy re- 
stricts productive capabilities. 

Brawl has had its access curtailed 
to the - foreign exchange that it needs 
to keep its economy glowing. It can 
n ei ther borrow nor export its prod- 
ucts to industrialized economies in 
the throes of a recession. And, unless 
that dismal perspective improves 
through 1983, there will be an in- 
creasing temp tation to emphasize an- 
other strategy — one chat unilaterally 
limits payments on the debt and re- 
flates the economy through domestic 
demand. That is what happened dur- 
the 1930s, when Brazfl grew while 
„er countries stagnated. 

The financial issue is not to find 
the $2 billion that Brazil needs to 
dose its accounts for 1982, nor the 


-mtmmumSd billion in new loans pri>. 

for next year. Rather, it is. 
to fifdfitate a capital flow next yea* 
and for several years thereafter large 
enough to give toe economy room for 
recovery rather than deeper recession. 

Paradoxically, ' the Boost effective 
solution to a debt ■problem is more 
debt — that Is, if future repayment is 
farititatei-Sn the medium term, that 1 
means finding ways to absorb grow-' 
mg Brazilian exports: Recovery from 
the present recession is only a first 
step, just as-the financial <fimenaon is 


irazil, however, is not an: isolated 
©Site. There is. about S600 biffioa in 
outstanding loans to developing 
countries, By 
approach in BtaSha, theHeagan ad-' 
ministratibtrfaited to define (Be debt 
problem adettoatefy. For all countries- 
simul taneousty 4P follow drastic aus- 


in g tb 

other i 


ot moscwui 

Latin America May Have Much Worse to Come 3 

of urv Secrelar 


W ASHINGTON — It is no secret 
that current U.S. economic 
policy has had a devastating effect on 
the developing countries. But the real 
issue is not the current financial de- 
bacle in Mexico and the other debtor 
nations. The real trouble is still a year 
or two down the road. The reason: 
regardless of how the various sides re- 
negotiate their way out of present cri- 
ses, little new money will be flowing 
to the Western Hemisphere 
To see the present in context, recall 
that the fuel for the development of 
Latin America in the 1970s was the 
$200 billion of funds from the private 
Eurodollar market. That flow in the 
past decade should have increased 
gradually over the next decade in or- 
der to maintain the levels of private 
and infrastructure investment, and 
even normal government activity. 

Instead it will now level off. The 
banks have reached -their limi ts of 
lending; the' countries have reached 
their limits of borrowing. 

Part of the problem is the enor- 
mous amount of capital that has been 


By L Ronald Scheman 


They must be brought under control 


drained out of Latin America by high 
5. Virtu- 


interest rates and energy costs, 
ally all of the debt is on a floating 
interest rate. This means that every 
time the interest rates rise one point, 
an additional $2 billion of capital an- 
nually has to be paid ouL 


A three-point rise in the interest 
rates drained more capital than all 
the official flows could possibly re- 
place — more than half a dozen Car- 
ibbean Basin Initiatives or 10 Can cun 
conferences could offer. 

The result is that even if the United 
States turns around its own economy, 
Latin America is now flaL Currency 
devaluations have decapitalized not 
only governments. Many major busi- 
nesses that had dollar obligations are 
approaching insolvency. 

Two other critical factors complete 
the bleak picture. The prices of Latin 
American exports are down and pro- 
jected to stay low with reduced de- 
mand from the industrialized coun- 
tries. Worse, capital flight, always a 
problem, is increasing in fri ghtening 
proportions. What happened m Mex- 
ico is history. Recent flows from Ven- 
ezuela and Central America are 
reaching intolerable levels. 

Add up these four factors — two 
on the income side and two on the 
outgo side — and the result is a situa- 
tion that is nearly unmanageable. 


Given the population "growth of 
rica. the implications are 


Latin America, r 

plain: increasing unemployment and 
enormous pressures, which govern- 
ments wiB be unable to satisfy. Ex- 


itions aroused in the past two 
des of rapid development could 
well explode in the frustration of mil- 
lions of young people whom the vari- 
ous societies have gone to great 
lengths to educate.. 

The more the gap between needed 
and available capital widens, the 
more the needed investment, infra- 
structure and public works axe 
reduced and the doscr the Latin 
American countries come to- unman- 
ageable unemployment 
While Latin America is a major 
problem because of the size of its 
debt the issue affects the entire 
world. The other ride of the coin is 
that the policies of recent years have 
created major pools of ungovemed 
money: Eurodollars, petrodollars and 
other funds that are beyond the con- 
trol of any government. 

They flow in fads: first gold, then 
real estate, then certificates of depos- 
it, now the stock market. They leave 
devastation in their path. 

These dollars, governed neither by 
the US. Federal Reserve (because 
they are expatriated) nor by the Euro- 
pean governments (because they are 
foreign currency), are enormously 
volatile. No audits, no reserves, no 
rules on where or what to finance. 


and provided with incentives to serve 
id develop 


world development. - 
Because me private banks and the 
public sector, price structures, debt 
moratoriums, interest rate freezes and 
other measures must be considered, 
everyone and everything is involved. 


Anything short ot a 
settlement wiQ be only pat 


iwotk. 

The only solution may be a com- 
prehensive world conference on the 
order of Bretton Woods in the 1940s, 
involving both the public and the pri- 
vate sectors. Such a meeting has been 
called for in the past/ but the indus- 
trialized countries have been chary. 
They have frit that it might become 
a platform far invective. 

If the challenge is to be met, the 
developing countries have as great a 
responsibility to exercise good judg- 
ment as do the developed countries. 
Serious, constructive efforts are es- 
sential. If we do not act, we may find 
that our recent zeal to cor r ec t m one 
year the inflationary excess of man) 


terity program^ no more a sofatkxL 
than failing to recycle the petrodollar 
surplus in the fistplace.’ 

There are obvious differences 
among debtor countries, but there is 
also a basic similarity: The eombtnaw ■ 
tion- of the shocks of I979's higher, 
ail prices, a dramatic reversal in real 
interest rates and contiquiug wees-; 
sion in industrialized countries has' 
reduced their present capacity, to 
meet their obligations. 

What is indicated «— for the sake of* 
the braks, ibe, world economy - and 

the developing countries — - is gradual' 
rather than immediate adjustment to 
these new .conditions, which are not 
of those countries' making. 

Ironically, once bad: m Wasting-' 
ton Reagan administration officials 
seem to be morc aware of this. Treas- 
ury Secretary Donald Regan has not 1 
only turned 180 degrees tn throwipg 1 - 
his support behind a significant in- ■ 
crease m resources for the Interaar 
tional Monetary Fundi but has also 
proposed a broader reform of the in- 
ternational financial system. 

The right place to have made the 
point wouhf have been Brasilia, - 
which has been arguing that position; 
all along. Moreover, in the process 
President Reagan would have. cun-, 
firmed Brazil’s status as an important 
actor in world affairs. 

It remains to be seen how far this 
initiative will carry. To begin with, 
the Reagan administration, must 
concede that its ‘privatization’* of in- 
ternational economic policy is inade- 
quate. Timely and carefully chosen 
intervention is required to make mar-: 
kets work better and to avert further- 
deterioration of the world economy. 


We can only hope that the presi- 
dent of the Unitea 1 



States absorbed- 
this point born his Brazilian hosts.*' 
If he did not, then the rapprochement 
with Brazil will be fleeting, and the- 
prospects for global economic reepv** 
ery will remain dim. 


thaw anyone might have imagined 


The writer is assistant secretary far 
management of the Organization of 
American States. ’ • 


The writer is a professor of economics 
at Yale and a writing professor at the 
University of California in Berkeley 
He served as deputy assistant secretary 
of state for inter-American affairs dur-v 
mg the Fend administration.. 


Now to See Whether Shultz Applied More Than Band- Aids 


TJARIS — George Shultz’s first tour of Eu- 
I rope as secretary of state had a remark- 
able impact. If. he weren’t so determined to 
avoid trumpeting and to mute his public voice 


By Flora Lewis 


to pleasantries, it could be called a tri 


* ranee’s foreign minister, Claude 
son, is a completely contrasting personality. 
He likes to dazzle, to pique, to parry. He is 
talkative, to the point of frequently contra- 
dicting himself by exaggerated statements for 
extra effect It was Mr. Cheysson who said 
not long ago that the French- American rela- 
tionship was on the brink of divorce. 

Yet after a formal dinner in the sumptuous 
salons of the Foreign Ministry, Mr. Cheysson 


A major issue during Mr. Shultz’s trip was 
the development of long-term guidelines on 
East- West trade so that the- Russians cannot 


other capitals, including Brussels, die focus of 
a truly fierce dispute over rival European and 
American agricultural exports, and London 
and Bonn, where there is concern that the 
United States will refuse to seek a compro- 
mise with Moscow an Euromissfles. 


draw strategic advantage from competition 
it the moment, there is 


and Mr. Shultz gave an i mpromp tu press con- 


ference that oozed chummy affection, 
took turns answering questions, calling 
other CJande and George, stressing bow much 
they agreed and how fully each could rely 
on the other’s “good faith." 

It is one of the perplexities of the French- 
U.S. relationship that when, serious issues di- 
vide tham, the talk all tends to be peaches and 
cream, and when the troubles are trivial or 
superficial they snap and snipe acidly at each 
other. Perhaps it is a subconscious corrective, 
for the enduring fact remains that basic inter- 
ests require both active partnership and inde- 
pendent, unyielding wilL 


among the allies. For 
agreement “to study” the problem, which has 
been a source of Western squabbles for a gen- 
eration. This is the device Mr. Shultz concoct- 
ed to get the United States off the hook of 
its ill-considered sanctions on the European- 
Soviet gas pipeline deal. France accepted the 
idea but balked at its first purpose, which was 
to save face for the administration. 

Underlying positions are unchanged. The 
administration is still trying to bind allies into 
economic constraints on Moscow, and France 
is still adamantly insisting that it will not ac- 
cept “an economic NATO," as the Eiysee 
put it. The likelihood is that nci- 


Certainly, style and personality are part of 
his magic. He is the opposite of combative. 


opposite 


vaguely suggestive sentences to 
of ctm' 


will the other Europeans or the Japanese, 

! Paris to 


but they don’t fed the same need as 
make a show of thdr resistance. 

So there are bound to be future spats. 
Meanwhile, the question is how Mr. Shultz 
managed to smooth so many ruffled feathers. 

His balm was most noticeable in Paris, be- 
cause that is where the friction was most spec- 
tacular. But he had the same effect in all the 


avoid pomts ot confrontation. His interlocu- 
tors all mention with warm appreciation his 
willingness to listen to them at length and, 
apparently, to take account of their views.. 

The Europeans liked Alexander Haig too. 
because be was fighting people In the Reagan 
administration who were trying to bludgeon 

them into line. Now they realize that secretary 

of stale is a two-sided job and that a success- 
ful secretary these days has to be as much of a 
.diplomat inside the US. government as be is 
with foreigners. Mr. Shnltz is miles ahead of 
Mr. Haig on this score. As a remit, his hosts 
fdt that administration policy was finally 
changing from the blunt, defiant posture cf 
most of the first two years. Maybe.it is. 

of Central America a 


The problems 


are get- 


ting worse, but they have not escalated into 
t-Wes 


the critical “East-West test” announced at the 


start of the Reagan terra The Reagan Middle 
East plan is welcomed by Europeans as anew' 
edging away from unconditional support for 
Israel. Treasury Secretary Donald Regan's 
suggestion of an “international monetary re- 
view” is considered a step back from Wash- 
ington’s previous refusal of European pleas 
for adjustment to theix economic distress. . 

While the president still insists on his “zero.-, 
option" in Euxomissile talks with Moscow, be 
is also saying that “reasonable" Soviet coon-. : 
terproposals win be considered. > 

A trade war has at least been postponed. *. 
The pipeline fight is defused, although. de-- r 
spite the Claude & George show, the fimda-', 
mental question of with the Russians : 
is stflj a source of controversy. At the first ’• 
meeting to prepare for the seven-nation eco- 
nomic summit meeting in Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, next May it was agreed that leaden 
would not issue a communique, so there wxb ' 
not be another Versailles fiasco, with words 
used to hide conflicting policies. L ' 

The next question is whether Mr. Shatter 
has applied a series of Band-Aids to smartm*’ 
wounds, or whether a cure is being developed 
for what alls the alliance. That depends ffl i:- 
Preadeat Reagan's willingness to shat in tour 
as well as rhetoric. - v - 

The New York Times ■ ->y / 


After Balsemao’s Retreat, a Change of Course in Portugal? 


L ISBON — The ship of state seems 
set to change course in Portugal, 
alter die weekend resignation of 
Prime Minister Francisco Pinto 
Balsem&o as head of a center-right 
coalition govemmeaL 
The threerparty Democratic Alli- 
ance has been under growing strain 
since the death in a December 1980 
air crash of its founder, Francisco Sa 
Carneiro. Taking over the alliance at 
a time of national met, Mr. Balse- 
mao found himself leading a Social 
Democratic Party unable to put the 
loss of its hero behind it, and a coali- 
tion weakened by the disaster. 

His two years in office were marred 


by constant guerrilla war by his party 
criucs, winch led in August 1981 to 


his resignation and subsequent re- 
election as premier in a contorted bid 
to bring the bickering’under controL 

But things got worse, with the brip 
of a deteriorating economic situation. 
The last straw was the setback in na- 
tionwide polling on Dec. 12 for con- 
trol of town and district councils. The ' 
Democratic Alliance lost 5 percent of 
the total vote and saw its mam oppo- 
sition, the Socialist Party, make cor- 
respondingly strong gains. 

Although the alliance retains a se- 
cure parliamentary majority and has 
a mandate to govern until 1984, Mr. 
Balsemao had publicly made dear 
that the local elections were to be a 
test of his popularity and policies, 
and his critics seized on tire outcome 
to stress his failure. 


Reportedly fed up to the teeth with 
attacks. 


the constant attacks, Mr. Balsemao 
interrupted a weekend meeting of his 
party’s lop leadership to announce 


his “irrevocable" decision to resign. 
The Social Democrats, as the major 
party in the alliance with the Chris- 
tian Democrats and monarchists, is 
charged with finding a new prime 
minister, but the task has been com- 
plicated by the lack of candidates. ■ 

The country seems to be watching 
the unwinding in slow motion of the 
Democratic Alliance and consequent- 
ly the rad of three years of conserva- 
tive government in Portugal, Such a 
development would have fundamen- 
tal effects cm the future direction of 
this eight-year-old democracy. 

Two scenarios suggest themselves: 

• The alliance collapses and Presi- 
dent Antonio Rflmafh ft Fanes calls 
early general elections, from which 
the Socialists emerge with a relative 
but not an absolute majority. To en- 
sure a stable government the Social- 
ists make a pact with the Social Dem- 
ocrats, finally bridging about the 
realignment of political forces in Por- 
tugal to a three-party system consist- 
ing of a strong right based on the 
Christian Democrats, a stronger cen- 
ter based on Socialists and Social 
Democrats, and a stable bat smaller 
left based on the Communists. 1 

' Before this option could material- 
ize. Mr. Balsemao, already ream- 
finned as leads of die Social Demo- 
crats, will have to purge his oppo- 
nents from the party. This is likely to 
rake place at a specially convened na- 
tional congress already bring mooted 
for the first days of the new year. 

• Mr. BalsemSo deans out his par- 
ty and after weeks of trying fails to 


By Ken Pottinger 


find a suitable successor as premia'. 
In the national interest he agrees to 
drop the “irrevocableness” ofhis res- 
ignation, and is reappointed prime 
minister at die bead of a newly uni- 
fied coalition and with, a strong team 
of ministers ready to face the eco- 
nomic storms Wowing up in 1983. 

Of the two possibilities, the latter 
seems too Byzantine to be admissible, 
but there have been more convoluted 
solutions to previous Portuguese cri- 
ses, and so it cannot be ruled ouL 

Should the more conventional first 
alternative be chosen and should the 


Socialists emerge victorious, it would 
signify a major change in the coun- 
try’s direction, with Portugal follow- 
ing France, Greece and Spain into 
die ranks of socialist administrations. 

The fall of the conservatives would 
leave undone certain fundamental re- 
forms in the public sector, such as the 
authorization of private banks and 
the redrafting of worker-biased labor 
laws, which the alliance had promised 
to cany out. It would also mean a 
delay in the promulgation of the. 1983 
budget, the toughest the country has 
seen since the revolution, and a hi- 


atus in negotiating sboit- and medr- 
um-term loans required to hdb meet 
Portugal’s 512-biffKMi foreign debt 
A Socialist-Social Democratic -go*- 
ernment might find it e««ier ra vthe 
present European climate to bring 
about Portugal's entry into the Euro-. 


pean Community, now t hr e aten ed by 
France’s staBfog tao' 


Socialist-ruled ^ 

ti cs. B ut it could scarcely resol ve the 
pressing national economic probirass 
without playing the same tones as.it* 
conservative predecessors. • ' T\ 

• All in ail. Christmas for Portugal’* 
politicians this year is likely to be 
anything but uneventful ' 
International HenddTribtme. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Business as Usual 


Regarding “ Trade Gap Swells; Re- 
cord Seen for Year » (IHT, Nov. 27): 

The U.S. Commerce Department 
reports a deficit of $35.1 billion for 
the first 10 months of 1982.. US. ex- 
port promotion has been moved to 
the Department of Commerce. Ad- 
vertisements have been 'placed in the 
International Herald Tribune for 
business people to rater this pro- 
gram. The increase in the trade gap 
does not indicate « nprn v p . mmf 

Most of the foreign co mm e rci al of- 
ficers are still the same professional 
civil servants with Utde international 
business experience, transferred from 
the State Department to Commcice- 
We recently asked at one U.S. Em- 


bassy in Europe what financial 
guarantees or business loans were 
available to firms actively exporting 
U-S. products. The answer: “Admin- 
isiraaon policy requires that private 
business must support itself. ” 

THADN. SCHOTT. 
Copenhagen. 


A Finnish Denial 


die Soviet Union. There have been no ' 
such inoculations in Finland. And be- 
cause Finland does not import ffieai- 
from tbe Soviet Union, no suspeoribn. 
of such imports could take place. -1 
jouniuua.; 

„ , Press Counselor. t 
Embassy of Finland, Paris, 


"Sower Herds Appear 


tned by Outbreak of livestock 
Disease” (IHT, " ' * “ 


.Dec. 14): 

The Finnish Agriculture Ministry 
has issued a denial that Finnish au- 
thorities have inoculated cattle in 
Finland and suspended Soviet meat 
imports because of the reported out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease in 


Editor’s note: Robert Gillette of tie • 
Los Angeles Tunes repbesrlfeny error * 
my report / regfer it I.w/te ] 
that the ministry's statement does nek • 
deny- that Soviet authorities privately ’* 
acknowledged to Fmland thmtiv om- 
break of foot-and-mauA disease, had i 
ocwwsd w the Baltic reghm. Nor does ■ 

the statement duty that Finland has ', 
taken sanitary measurextoprevem tra • «■ 
velers from importing the writs, • l'. : 
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e Musical Instincts 
And an Actor’s Spirit 

Rubinstein, Bom to Play Piano, 

; ^ of Himself 




^ ^ ByHardWQSchonbcxg 

/- MYrtTunaSeryice ° 

?.i YORK — From the very 

le- ' ■ t Pfry femq gr the career of Arthur 
i. tjur^i ^fi^osteia foUowod a consecutive 
t. “* -r cf pweif'aad the c h ances are that, is 
tjip ^V{ 5 bWP* 1 s. his piano playing. 


verv little during the 
5-yearK Mr- Rabmstem used to teO 
jC :r *« g v l0 *>s *japctftef5 that he did not really 
start to practice until the 1930s; 
• '-"-’.ic-- r^taTvtha* he was a sloppy pianist before 
: ^5jl!^ v*en. -tdy in S 00 personality and 
I' But his eaztfesL re- 
•:■ ^ to '^confings do not bear that out; and, 
■' *•" is urtin “y case, a few: wrong notes, or 

^fla^-even h and f uls of wrong notes, 
: ^ ifcuVv baveL nothing to do with a pianist’s 

-- spirit antHroagjnation. 

: -sassr^V T^jc fact is that Mr. Rubinstein 
never had to practice very much. 
He was a natural, bom to play the 


y-r-r-^SS," 

aash..-tw 



ed, for part was wmspiO^T- part a 
prtMcction of personality, pan an 
ability to hear himself. 

He was one of those pianists — 
there are very few in any genera- 
tion — - for whom the insmnnest is 
an extension of self, welded to fin- 
ger, arm and body. ears, brain and 
heart. 

His repertory was huge. When 
musicians grow old. they almost 
invariably ccrtaO their repertories 
to the pieces they know and love 
best- Is this. Mr. Rubinstein was 
no exception. But it seemed that be 
laved almost everything — certain- 
ly the entire body of 19th-century 
music. As a Otopinist be was su- 
perb, and he played substantially 
that composer's entire oeuvre. The 
only important Chopin works he 
left unrecorded woe the two 
bodes of etudes. But he was also 
supreme in Schumann, Liszt, 
Brahms, Franck and Mendelssohn, 
and he played Debussy and Ravd 
with complete conviction. 

In his younger years he played 



T>» *«uLintm1ftcn 

Arthur Rubinstein at New York’s Carnegie Hall in March 1976. 


'-c Rnbiiistnttwas one of those. 

He gtoned in playing the piano. 
' ' r - He was an extrovert, an actor, a 
“ham," if you wflL Certainly he 
was always aware of the impact he 
could mate on an audience. Bathe 
r -"T * ^ tad pure musical instincts, and al- 
lied to Ttis undoubted theatricality 
. - ' , ; was a mind that saw the architec- 

.7 " r;L “ fsfc ture of arpkee of music, the correct 
• . .'Zr shape of a phrase, the nuances that 

lie beneaththe printed note. 

_*- :r ^atau And then thoie was the fabulous 
fca*£ Rubinstein tone: a large; golden 
" ■ - -ir qt-' sound that made one forget the pi- 
‘lTa^r ano was a percussive instrument 
' t. As with any great pianist, it was a 

rr^a-, sound that could not be duplicat- 


r -*t£Ti 


cral large-scale works that for 
some reason be had never played 
in public — Schubert’s enormous 
B flat sonata, for one, and several 
Mozart piano concertos. For a 
man of his age, this look extreme 
courage. But Mr. Rubinstein had 
complete — and justified — confi- 
dence in himself. 

Nobody in our tune, it is safe to 
say, rammimicaffd the same de- 
gree of sheer joy in playing Con- 
cert life has become very serious. 
and the youn ger m nariam tend to 
be grave philosophers, interested 
primarily in (he weightiest kind of 
music. Mr. Rubinstein's musical 
mind was as good as anybody’s. 


but hq never made a mystique out 
of music. He loved music, loved 
playing the piano, and was eager 
to transmit that love. The analogy 
with love is fair. Mr. Rubinstein 
treated the piano tike a beloved 
woman, and there was something 
sensuous in his approach to iL 

Stylistically he has been called a 
romantic, and it is true that his 
musical philosophy had many de- 
ments of romanticism in it. But his 
was a romanticism strongly 
tempered by classicism, in that he 
seldom exaggerated, in that die 
musical lines sang freely and un- 
fussily, and in that the overall con- 
ception was never cluttered by de- 
tail 

In short, he completely avoided 
the typical exaggerations of some 
of the late romantic pianists. In- 
deed, he had nothing but scorn for 


Pianist Arthur Rubinstein Dies in Geneva at 95 




(Continued from Page 1) 



. ^ - ui impeccable evening uuum 
--- ‘ ~,. 7_r,r : : would stride briskly on stage and 
..' m -. :zz'r receive the homage of thunderous 


applause 

. ; His tone, 

' nlavina. was 


or the sound of his 

.. playing, was deganL One critic de- 

• . "1 ! ^ scrioed it as “a firm, dear, colorful 

" _ sonority that is one of the miracles 

. ..... of20th-cennirypianiaiL*' 

1 ! " : .£. He did not know how to ac- 
’ ‘ ’ -V.; count for thedistmetiveness of his 
■_ . tone. Cootiibuting to it, however. 

v C was ^ considered -per- 
fect tof.-h piaiqst His terso was 
- - r -~- short and muscular, his ^rms long, 
his biceps those of a blacksmith 

.. . and his fists like a longshoreman’s: 

-His fingers encompassed 12 notes 
_ , f , — two more than is normal. The 

D. 41iy J 1 7/ i little finger was nearly as long as 

j 

He was bom in Lodz. Poland, 
on Jan. 28, 1887. the youngest of 
seven children of Ignace Rubin- 
- -“ -^ steiii, a textile producer, and Fdi- 



age, 

: ^binh date to 1889, according to 
. r - those who knew him-j 

* '^2 He took piano lessons at the age 
• --rdf 3, and at 4 be was performing in 
^ --'public. By the time he was 8, he 
■ had exhausted the teaching re~ 
’ ^ 'Sources of the Warsaw Conserva- 

r..;ri wry of Music and was sent to Ber- 
.jr.issj'-lm to perform for the violinist 
; -^Joaphwn. The friend of Brahms 
'■and Schumann assumed : 


— " " --'-bility for the boy’s study, and con- 
''7 : r '.'dnctcd at his Berlin debut when 
- " ; L 7 tC Arthur was 11. 

-■ '. *335 ■ There followed recitals in Dres- 

•• Riders, Hamburg, Warsaw (where he 
1 . — 7 - played -under the baton of Emil 

• ^‘Mlynarsld, his future father-in- 


law) and a visit to Paderewski in 
Switzerland. 

His first U.S. tour, in 1906, last- 
ed 75 concerts and was not a criti- 
cal success. He remised to Europe 
ri iiheaitened 

He went back to school in a 
way* by playing in pin-ale for Pa- 
derewski. “I just played and lis- 
tened, and he would tell me little 
things,” Mr. Rubinstein recalled. 
He did not return to the concert 
stage until 1910. He lived in Pjuis. 
had a series of love affairs, became 
friends with artists and writers. 

Performing again, Mr. Rubin- 
stein established himself in Europe 
as a top-ranking pianist. In the ear- 
ly part of World War I he gave re- 
dials for the Allied cause. He- be- 
came so enraged with the Ger- 
mans' treatment of the Poles and 
Belgians that he vowed never again 
to apj^ar in Germany, and he nev- 

A turning point in his career 
came in 1916, when he made a lour 
of Spain. It was a grand success. 
Four concerts stretched to 125. 
From there he went to South 
America. Convinced that he would 
now be a hit in the United States, 
he reappeared in Carnegie Hall in 
1919, but the reception was. luke- 
warm. 

“When I played in the Latin 
countries they loved me because of 
my tenmerament," he said later. 
“But when I played in England 
and America, they felt that be- 
cause they had paid their money 
they were entitled to hear all the 
notes. I dropped too many notes in 
those days, and they felt they were 
cheated.' 1 ’ 

Rebuffed but not chastened, he 
returned to Europe, where he di- 
vided his time between conceits 
and high living. He was as fre- 
quently palling around with Picas- 


so. the Prince of Wales, a fetching 
girl or Ernest Hemingway as he 
was sitting before a concert grand. 

The late 1920s were decisive for 
Mr. Rubinstein’s career. First, in 
1928 he met Aniela Mlynarski, 
then 15. Both said it was love at 
first sight, although they were not 
married until 1932. 

Second, he began recording. 
Third, be began to take stock of 
himself as an artist. The result was 
the end of his days as a playboy 
and the beginning of intensive 
study and practice. 

“I didn't want ray kids to grow 
up thinkin g of their father as either 
a second-string pianist or as a has- 
been,” he remarked. 

His early recordings called re- 
newed attention to him, and Mr. 
Hurok, his agent, persuaded him 
to have another go at the United 
States. 

After he played at Carnegie Hall 
on Nov. 21, 1937. he was ac- 
claimed as “a giant who had trans- 
formed his joie de viyre into the 
strongest alloy of his music.” 

In World War II he moved his 


family from Paris to Beverly Hills, 
California, where he “ghosted” at 
the piano for film actors. Mean- 
while, he toured the world. In 1958 
he returned to Warsaw after an ab- 
sence of 20 years, and the audience 
brought him back from the wings 
10 times 'after he played Chopins 
Polonaise in A flat. 

Mr. Rubinstein became a U.S. 
citizen in 1946 and moved to New 
York in the 1950s. 

Not long before a Carnegie Hall 
recital on March 15. 1976, he con- 
fided to an interviewer that he was 
losing his sight But he continued 
performing and making records. 

As his career slowed, Mr. Ru- 
binstein found time to concentrate 
on his autobiography, which he 
had promised to write many years 
previously. In 1973, “Mv Young 
Years” was published, followed in 
1980 by “My Many Years.” 

In his last years his constant 
companion was his secretary, An- 
nabels Whitestone. Mr. Rubin- 
stein is survived by his wife, who 
lives in Paris, and four children. 


Hans-Ulrich Rudel, 66, 
Dies; German War Ace 
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TflENCH COURSE? 

. The basic French Course consists ol a 

. set of audio cassettes and eccompanymg 
I tea books: you slmplv follow the 
l and recorded instructions. With the rare 
1 uruQuo learning method you set your 
own pace —testing yourself, correcting 
errors, and reinforcing accurate respon- 
ses ft is. we believe, the. best course 
available to teach you a cofnpnetxms've 
knowledge of French. 

- The RSI’s introductory Basic French 
comes in two parts. Part A provides an 
introduction to the simpler forms of the 
language and a basic vocabulary. PartB 
introduces mors complex structures and 
addrrioimi vocabulary. 

. You may order one or both courses. 


UncoodidonatGuarantM— 

Tiy the eoume far three weeks. H you 
, —a not convinced it's the fastest, 
tniwt most painlasr way to warn 
I French, return It and we wal refund every 
Lpeony you paid. 


TO ORDER. JUST CUP THIS AD and 
tnafl it wttft roar nanr and wfdresa 
and a cheque or money order. Or. 
charge it to your credit card (American 
Express. VISA. Access. Diners Ckifa) by 
enclosing card number, expiration date, 
and your signature. 

□ Basic French. PM A. 12 cassettes D 7 
hr). 200-page text £79.50 (or SI SO l£l 

□ Besicften3wPe»t 

hr). 6t A- page text £89.50 (or S170 U5)._J 
All prices are inclusive. 

Ppr shipment outside Europe, 
please indude ES (or S10 US] 
additional postage. 

Many other FSl language ecu rses step 
available. Wore to us lor tree ewatogue. 
Our 10th year 


Aixflo-Fontm. SuRsl 206 | 
31 Kensington 
Church Street, 

London WB4LL 
(01)937 1847. 

AudfcnFonun, 

Suite 1206 
14SE«ste9thSt, 

New York. INLY. 10017. 
(212)7531783. 
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DOLLAR 1 MILLION PROFIT IN 12 MONTHS 

We ore holder of etflion right* for one of the m«f important «**» of art 

~*M*. OW 333 Pi— ov.1^ kr ft. 
U.S. and not offered there yet- . wM, 

, We are losing for art spedofirt/bush** ’E^^c^ldbe 
ew^nt cotmerfons to Doll cnfledon and 

wpoble of mtmg the U.S. continoeftt 12 months. Profit definitely over 
'AppSS trderosfed to th» and ofher premising ort pntjects d»u« repty in 

^ RAll-GA LEB lB 

i^ a tstsssssz « 

ySShonn (0^89/333360. Telex 5216469. 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

ROSENHEIM. West Germany 

— Hans-Ulrich Rudel, 66, a Stuka 
dive-bomber pilot who was Nazi 
Germany^ most highly decorated 
soldier, med here Monday. 

Mr. Rudd was one of the few 
German war heroes who remained 
in the limelight after the war. He 
never denounced N$zi ideology 
and embarrassed the West Ger- 
man government several times 
with extreme rightist activities at 
home and abroad. 

Among his activities outside 
Germany was a reported role in 
die buildup of Argentina's air 
force. He had close ties to Argenti- 
na until his death. 

Mr. Rudel joined the Nazi air 
force, the Luftwaffe, in 1936, serv- 
ing first as a combat observer and 
became a Stuka pilot in 1940. He 
rose to the rank of colonel while 
still in his mid-20s. 

Flying mainly on the Russian 
front, he was credited with de- 
stroying 519 tanks. ISO gun em- 
placements and 800 various com- 
bat vehicles. According to 
Luftwaffe records, he also dam- 
aged or destroyed 3 large warships 
and 70 smaller craft mid landing 
ships. For this he was awarded an 
iron cross created specifically for 
him. 

He was shot down several times 
but escaped serious injury until 
April 1945. when be lost a leg in 
combat. He was captured by Al- 
lied forces at the end of the war 
and was released in April 1946. 

Frederick E. Tennan 

STANFORD, California (AP> 

— Frederick E. Tennan, 82, a for- 
mer Stanford University provost, 
died Sunday. He was credited with 



Czech Dissidents Get 
Permission to Emigrate 

Return 

VIENNA — Two prominent 
Czechoslovak dissidents, Karel 
Bartosek, a historian, and Karel 
KyncL a journalist, have received 
permission to emigrate to the West 
and are awaiting the official docu- 
ments, emigre sources said Tues- 
day. 

On Monday, /as MJynarik, a 
historian, entered West Germany 
to join his son, who has been living 
there for more than a year. AD 
three are signatories of the Charter 
77 human-rights manifesto, and aB 
were recently released from deten- 
tion. 


Hans -Ulrich Rudd 


helping establish the area around 
the university asi Silicon Valley, a 
. leading center for the dec cronies 
industry. 

He taught at Stanford for 40 
years and retired in 1965. He was 
named provost, the second-highest 
academic post, in 1 955. 

Mr. Tennan encouraged many 
of his dectrical engineering stu- 
dents to form their own companies 
on the West CoasL Among those 
who took the advice were Bill 
Hewlett and David Packard, foun- 
ders of Hewlett-Packard Corp., 
one of the largest computer com- 
panies in the world. 

Mr. Tennan was a driving force 
in the development of the Stanford 
Industrial Park in 1951, which has 
90 tenants and employs 25,000 
people on campus lands. 

John |* McCaffrey 

CHICAGO (UPI) — John L. 
McCaffrey, 90, retired ch ai rm an 
and chief executive officer of In- 
ternational Harvester Co, died 
Saturday. Mr. McCaffrey saved as 
president of Harvester from 1944 
to 1956 and as chairman and chief 
executive officer from 1956 until 
he retired in 1958. He served on 
the board until 1959. 


Board Faults Training of U.S. Air Controllers 


that kind of playing. Mr. Rubin- 
stein represented the best of the 
old school and the best of the new. 
From the old school he took the 
idea of the piano’s being a singing 
instrument. And he helped shape 
the new school of piano playing by 
his insistence on clarity, steady but 
supple rhythm and a strong, 
arched line. 

Thus in addition to having a 
strong involvement with music 
(which the old pianists had). Mr. 
Rubinstein also had taste and an 
unerring feeling for proportion 
(which not all the old pianists 
had). He did not use music to bol- 
ster his ego. Quite the reverse. 
With all his flair, exuberance and 
temperament, he nevertheless did 
his best to transmit the message of 
the composer as purely and hon- 
estly as possible. 


By Richard Wickin 

New York Turn Senate 

NEW YORK — The National 
Transportation Safety Board has 
announced that a special inquiry 
into the training of air traffic con- 
trollers “revealed some specific 
safety problems which the board 
believes require immediate correc- 
tive action" by the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration. 

The board voiced particular 
concern Monday about its findings 
that new controllers replacing 
those who were dismissed after tbe 
strike that began in August 1981 
were immediately being used to 
train other recruits without under- 
going normal instructor training 

The aviation agency was urged 
to “cancel immediately" a one- 
year waiver it issued last May that 
permits such practices at airport 
towers and other facilities that did 
not have the resources for “admin- 
istering appropriate training cours- 
es.” 

“In some instances,” the safety 
board report said, “developmental 
controllers were certified on a po- 
sition in the morning and were 
conducting on-the-job training at 
that same control position for an- 
other developmental controller in 
the afternoon of the same day.” 

The aviation agency was also 
urged to make sure tbe assignment 
of such training duties did not 
overload comrollers, based on the 
“work load and the complexity of 
the traffic being handled. 4 

The FAA response to the report, 
issued by Dennis Feldman, an 
agency spokesman, began: “The 
Federal Aviation Administration 
is as concerned about the need for 
safe air travel as is the NTSB. In 
that regard, it is noteworthy that, 
in issuing its recommendations, 
the NTSB did not find any specific 
instances of unsafe air traffic con- 
trol operations caused~by the train- 
ing methods initialed as part of the 
recovery of the air traffic control 
system since the PATCO strike." 

PATCO is the Professional Air 
Traffic Controllers Organization, 
the defunct union whose members 
struck last year over pav and work- 
ing conditions. The Reagan ad- 
ministration, calling the strike an 
illegal action by government em- 
ployees. refused to negotiate with 
the union and dismissed all but a 
handful of the 1 1.400 strikers. The 
aviation agency has since been 
conducting an accelerated recruit- 
ing and training program for new 
controllers. 

The FAA statement added that 
the lack of specific examples of un- 
safe operations supported the con- 
clusion reached by the Flight Safe- 

Cholera Hits Bangladesh 

The Associated Press 

DACCA, Bangladesh — Cholera 
in southern Bangladesh has 
reached .epidemic proportions, 
with 728 confirmed dead in the 
southern district of BarisaL offi- 
cials said. 


ty Foundation, a consulting group, 
and its own officials that training 
and operations were “progressing 
safely.” 

The aviation agency did, howev- 
er, pledge to carry oiii any of the 
recommendations the agency 
found to be related to continued 
safety. 

The safety board’s findings were 
contained in an interim report 
growing out of the board’s second 
study of the safety of the air traffic 
system since the walkout. In the 
first study a year ago. the board 


said the strike had not resulted w 
unsafe operations. 

Since the strikers were dis- 
missed. the nation's commercial 
airways have been monitored by 
5.800 nonstrikers. 2.000 supervi- 
sors, a sprinkling of controllers 
who came out of retirement, bor- 
rowed military personnel and a 
growing force of recruits. . 

The aviation agency has been 
putting high priority on rebuilding 
the controller force so that air traf- 
fic can be restored as quickly as 
possible to its presirike level. 


Tbe safety board’s latest in- 
quiry, which began in October, is 
headed by Ron Schleede and is 
based on a survey of 50 facilities. 
The final report is expected next 
March. 

The interim report’s greatest em- 
phasis was on evidence that newly 
trained controllers, fresh from the 
FAA school in Oklahoma City, 
were giving on-the-job training lo 
other new employees without 
going through the special training 
course that such instructors were 
required to take before the strike. 
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INSIGHTS 


Reagan at Midterm: Optimistic as Ever , 
But With a Greater Feel for Subtleties 


By Lon Cannon 
and David Hoffman. 


Washington Pan Soviet 

W ASHINGTON < — After two difficult 
years in the White House, patches of 
gray have begun to show in the once black- 
and-white world of Ronald Reagan. 

The man who at the advent of his presiden- 
cy described Soviet leadens as “liars” and 
“cheats” now talks about the Russians in 
human terms, saying they, like Western peo- 
ples, are in a precarious economic posrtidn and 
nave incentives to “rejoin the family of na- 
tions.” 

The president, who came into office con- 
vinced that the nation's economic woes could 
be easily resolved and the federal budget 
quickly balanced, now recognizes that his ad- 
ministration faces a long ana uncertain period 


of grappling with problems that appear less 
simple uian ti * 


i they did in 1981. 

This was the dominant impression that em- 
erged .from a wide-ranging and reflective inter- 
view with President Reagan in the Oval Office 
last week. 

A Sense of Nuance 


Without yieldin g essential ground on his 
fundamental convictions, Mr. Reagan dis- 
played in the 38-minut6 conversation a sense 
of nuance that suggests he is responding to 


caled during the interview, that the president 
remains skeptical of Soviet intentions abroad 
and committed to the purposes of bis econom- 
ic program at home, espeoally income tax re- 
duction. 

But Mr. Reagan's aides also believe he is 
approaching a crucial period of his presidency. 
Some of them said Mr. Reagan is feeling the 
accumulated pressures arising from bis inabili- 
ty to produce a quick economic recovery, strive 
intractable foreign conflicts or convince an in- 
creasingly recalcitrant Congress that he is lead- 
ing the nation in the right direction. 

After two years, Mr. Reagan appears to 
have a glimmer that time is running out on his 
ambitious goals. 

In the interview, he demonstrated a more 
secure grasp of issues, especially in foreign pol- 
icy, and a greater appreciation of the subtleties 
involved in reaching his larger goals than he 
did in a similar session with The Washington 
Post on March 27, 1981, three days before he 
was severely wounded in an assassination at- 
tempt 

It took Mr. Reagan five months to recover 
from the shooting, and his aides say that seri- 
ously delayed his progress in mastering the 
knowledge needed to be an effective president. 


other side of the aisle, that everything you are 
trying to do is based on politics, and it also 
tempts some of your people to base their ad- 
vice on what they think might affect the next 
election.” 

Mr. Reagan, who will be 72 in February, 
does not seem to be in any burry to decide. His 
focus at midterm appears to be on the struggle 
with Congress that seems certain to continue 
in 1983. 


' Little Bit of Impatience 9 
“There is a little bit of impatience at what's 

_ "ii. r\_. 


going on, some frustration, Mr. Denver said. 
“The Washington system frustrates h i m , as {he 
Sacramento system did.” 

Another aide said that Mr. Reagan is “much 
more aware of the time that’s left in bis presi- 
dency” and is going through a process of sort- 
ing oat bis priorities. “It’s vay dear to him 
that he’s not going to accomplish everything he 
set out to do,” the White House official added. 


complex events with something other than the 


stark and simple approach that has character- 
ized his political career. 

Asked what he believed the long-term future 
of the Soviet Union would be, Mr. Reagan re- 
plied that recession was part of a “worldwide 
pattern” that embraced both capitalist and so- 
cialist countries, 

“That pattern goes beyond the Iron Cur- 
tain,” he said. “Probably not because of the 
relationship with any of the Western world, 
but because of their own em phasis on rearma- 
ment malting it impossible for them to meet 
the consumer demands of their people.” 

Mr. Reagan added: “The Soviet Union, we 
know, is in a really precarious economic posi- 
tion. Mv own feeling is that this may offer a 


great opportunity for us if we could convince 
them that there w 


was a way for them to rejoin 
the family of nations.” 

Asked about the progress he has made 
toward his goal of economic recovery through 
reduction in the size of government, Mr. 
Reagan acknowledged that even with all he 
has done there is “a limit as to what we could 
do” to cut the federal budget during a period 
of economic stagnation. 

“You can't really cut the budget enough to 
balance the budget,” Mr. Reagan said. “You 
cannot raise taxes enough to balance the bud- 
get. The answer to balancing the budget is res- 
toring the economy That is wbai wSl end 

the deficits, by increasing the gross national 
product in proportion to the amount of money 
the government is spending.” 

No Retreat on Basics 


“I see a lot more confidence in himself and 
his own judgments than be had when he be- 
came president." said the deputy chief of staff, 
Michael K. Deaver, the aide generally regard- 
ed as closest to the president. “By nature he is 
a cautious man. I see trim now as following his 
instincts much more because he has a hold of 
the presidency and he has the information sys- 
tem down. ... He is comfortable in the job 
even though it’s tougher and longer work and 
harder hours than it was in the b eginning .” 

An Irrepressible Optimist 

Mr. Reagan has always been an impressible 
optimist, and this personal quality has come to 
the fore as his problems have mounted in the 
While House. 

Asked to predict where he thinks his presi- 
dency will be a year from now, Mr. Reagan 
looked forward to a strong economic recovery 
and reduced unemployment. “As die economy 
takes off, I think that we'll be seeing that what 
we’ve done works.” Mr. Reagan said. 

At another point, Mr. Reagan was asked 
whether the legacy of his administration would 
permit another Republican presidential candi- 
date to run and win in 1984. “1 certainly would 
hope so. and I believe this.” he replied. “I be- 
lieve that by (hat time we're going to see that 


Mr. Reagan displayed some of this impa- 
tience in the interview. He repeatedly jabbed 
at Congress on military and economic issues. 
Reading from a memorandum (prepared by his 
staff, hie gave examples or a Democratic jobs 
program that be termed “a pork barrel in the 
old-fashioned sense.” 


Except for that issue, however, Mr. Reagan 
spoke extemporaneously, demonstrating a fa- 
miliarity with issues that eluded h»m in some 
earlier interviews. 


Aides said the president is sensitive about 
published accounts, in The Post and other 
newspapers, that he is ill informed and out of 
touch on some key questions. 

In a nationally broadcast interview last 
weekend with radio correspondents, Mr. 
Reagan sounded defensive when asked 
whether he knows what it is like to be unem- 
ployed. , 

As president, Mr. Reagan said, “you are not 
tharseparated from the world.” He mentioned 
his daily contact with aides, with security 
guards and his contacts on the campaign trail 
as ways of keeping in touch, and fie also re- 
called his own experience when be sought 
work during the Depression in 1932. And he 
added. “When I go to the ranch, sometime out 
there Pm right back with the neighbors and the 
people that work there.” 

Informed, Reflective Tone 


SpOrtuni- 

ty to get away to bis California ranch or to go. 
horseback riding, as he did the day after the 
interview. 

“You kind of live like a bird in a gilded 
cage.” Mr. Reagan said in the radio interview, 
“and 1 sometimes look out the window at 
Pennsylvania Avenue and wonder what it 
would be like to be able to just walk down the 
street to the comer drugstore and look at the 
magazines. I can't do that anymore.” 

His aides go so far as to describe Mr. 
Re ag a n' physically as something of a marvel 
for his ag£- He works out for 20 minutes or 
more each day, using an exercise marhin#» He 
watches his diet and his w eigh t 

He also watches Congress. During the pos- 
tdeaion session he has developed the habit of 
keeping an eye on a dosed-dreoit television 
broadcast of congressional proceedings 

If a congressman says something striking, 
Mr. Reagan occasionally w31 call mm up and 
id! him what he thinks 

Stunning ’’81 Victories 

As the president's stunning congressional 
victories of 1981 have receded into the dis- 
tance, Mr. Reagan has grows more and more 
accustomed to taking half a loaf or less from 
the Congress and celebrating it as a victory. 
Looking ahead, he also has recognized new 
limits on what he can accomplish as president. 

In the Post interview. Me. Reagan acknowl- 
edged that budget cutting is not the easy task 
he portrayed it to be during the presidential 
campaign. Back then, be spoke about “waste, 
fraud and abuse” as if they were line items in 
the federal budget, which he once proposed to 
balance by the current fiscal year. 

Instead, Mr. Reagan in recent weeks has 
presided over the writing of a budget expected 
to indude a S155-biBion defidt. Speaking of 
the difficulty of cutting domestic social spend- 
ing. Mr. Reagan 
grams, i' 

Mr. Reagan came into office believing he 
could hold the allegiance of bloe-collar voters 
with a strategy for economic growth that 
would create jobs. Instead, unemployment has 
reached the highest point since 1941. and Mr. 
Reagan acknowledges that it is a more stub- 
born problem having dimensions he had not 
envisioned. 


ficnlty of cutting domestic social spend- 
Lr. Reagan said, “Many of these pro- 
they’ve structurally built the defidt m.” 



Pre s ide n t Reagan em phasiz ed the importance of physical wdB-bdngwith tins pos e at a . 
reception earlier this year for the President’s Council on Physical Fitness arid Sports. 


year for 


the program that we put in place does offer 
what we promised, and that is ; 


i a solid recovery, 

a lasiins " 

Mr. Reagan did not intend by his answer to 
suggest that a candidate other than himself 
would be the Republican presidential stan- 
dard-bearer. He raterated that he bad not de- 
cided whether he would seek re-election or 
when he would make the announcement of his 
decision. 


la the earlier interview with The Post, Mr. 
Reagan, who had been briefed for 20 minutes 
beforehand, struck an informed and reflective 
tone. Only at the end. and lightly, did he lapse 
into the set-piece rhetoric of the recent politi- 
cal campaign, saying. “Could 1 coin a term and 
y, ‘stay the courseT ” 


After the interview, some of Mr. Reagan's 
closest associates said that the statements were 
not to be interpreied as a sign that the presi- 
dent was retreating from his basic aims . The 
aides pointed out as Mr. Reagan himself indi- 


“WelL 1 suppose sometime next year it has 
to be done, the decision has to be made,” Mr. 
Reagan said. “I think to do so earlier than nec- 
essary then opens you to the charge and the 
suspicion, and certainly the charge from the 


say, slay i 

Otherwise, Mr. Reagan was serious in man- 
ner and tone, reflecting the realities that now 
envelop him and his administration. 

While Mr. Reagan has aged in office less 
conspicuously than many of his predecessors, 
the wear and tear of the presidency is begin- 
ning to show in small ways. His once jet-black 
hair is now streaked with gray- He beaus less 
weC than he used to. 

He also chafes at the luxurious confinement 


The chang e in Mr. Reagan is most striking 
in foreign policy. He knew relatively little 
about foreign affairs when he took office, and 
his administration was focused on domestic 
economic policy. The tension between the 
president and hs first secretary of state, Alex- 
ander M. Haig Jr„ made him reluctant to ven- 
ture into the personally uncharted waters of 
foreign policy. 

But that has changed since George P. Shultz 
succeeded Mr. Haig last summer. Mr. Reagan 
is comfortable in his relationships with the 
easygoing Mr. Shultz and with William P. 
Clark, a longtime Reagan confidant who is. the 
resident’s national security adviser. Both men 
ve seen to it that Mr. Reagan is consistently 
briefed on key foreign policy issues, and Mr. 
Reagan has gained confidence as be has be- 
come more knowledgeable on foreign affairs. 


The new confidence showed in a recent 
briefing of Ambassador Philip G Habib be- 
fore he left on his latest round of Middle East 
laikt According to administration officials. 
Mr. Reagan took an unaccustomed leading 
role, emphasizing to Mr. Habib that the with- 
drawal of Israeli troops from Lebanon was 
proceeding too dowly. 

Mr. Reagan made a similar point in the Post 
interview, saying “the time is now for action” 
on withdrawal of all foreign troops from Leba- 
non. 


Discussing the Soviet Union. Mr. Reagan 
took a broader and 


e 


more complicated view of 

events than he once did. He was careful not to 
criticize directly Yuri V. Andropov, the new 
Soviet leader, but said. “There is a limit to how 
far any man in his position can go without the 
support of the Politburo.” 


backing down on the U.S. military buildup,.; 
Mr. Reagan suggested m the interview ih&uhct . 
Soviet Union might also be influenced by the. 
deterioration of- us economy and the need to 
produce more consumer goods. ... 

Whether Mr. Reagan's fundamental policies ^ 
will be changed by his growing awareness of 
the complex nature of the world is not yet--, 
dear. For all the impact of the presidency 
upon him, Mr. Reagan strikes his longtime as- 
sociates as bring much the same person ne lias 
always been, bettering in the same verities, . 

But the path to Mr. Reagan’s major goals — 
restoration of U.&. stature in the world, eco- 
nomic recovery and a smaller federal govern- 


ment — no longer seems well marked..- Even, 
aides who view Mr. Reagan 


as essentiaBy -un- 


changed from his early days in politics can see- 
of gray emer g ing in his black-and-white 1 


In the past, Mr. Reagan has often talked as 


though only the impact of Western military 
* Sovie 


mi gh t could alter Soviet behavior. Without 


views as a result of die. shaping experience of 

“|>^ooiins? it's changed him.” Mr. Denver- 
said. “It would change anybody.” 


Suharto, Still an Enigma, Devises Own Style of Dominance 


By William Braiugin 

Washington Post Service 


J AKARTA — During 16 years in power, 
one of the few overt challenges to Presi- 


one of the few overt 
dent Suharto came in 1976 when a bureau- 
crat working in Indonesia's Agriculture De- 
partment, claiming to be a new ^just prince” 
of lore destined to lead the nation, drafted a 
document attacking alleged corruption, mo- 
rale decline and impiety under Mr. Suharto’s 
rule The mystic, Sawito Kartowibowo, also 
demanded that the president transfer power 
to him. 

The demand might have been laughed off 
and the whole episode dismissed except that 
five prominent national figures, including 
Mohammed Hatta, a former vice president, 
and the leaders of major religious groups 
signed the document. They were soon per- 
suaded to change their minds, however, and 
Mr. Sawito, 45, was tried and jailed on 
charges of plotting against the president. 

The affair illustrated the pull of mysticism 
on natives of Indonesia’s populous island of 
Java, including Mr. Suharto and members of 
his entourage, who do not take talk of a new 
“just prince” lightly. But the story did not 
end there. 

Last year Mr. Sawito's lawyer, Sunardi, ar- 
gued in’ an appeal that his client's charges 


were justified, saying Mr. Suharto was linked 
to the murder of six generals in an unsuc- 
cessful 1965 coup attempt that launched his 
bid for the presidency. 

Mr. Sunardi cited the defense claims of 
one of the coup leaders. Colonel Abdul La- 
tief, that be had acted on behalf of Mr. 


in the traditional Javanese style of rule seems 
\o lake the harsh edges off his regime. 

Even the legendary corruption and influ- 
ence^ peddling that a variety of foreign diplo- 
mats and Indonesian sources attribute to 
him and his family have their redeeming fea- 


Suharto. 

Reprisals Against Communists 


turns. Money goes to personal projects of the 
president, such as donations to 


Mr. Suharto, then a general in charge of 
Jakarta’s Strategic Command troops, 
crushed the coup attempt, which was blamed 
on the Indonesian Communist Parry. Bloody 
reprisals against Communists followed, and 
Colonel Latief was sentenced to life impris- 
onment. 


r mosques or 

charities, (he sources say, and “trickles 
down" to a wide range of beneficiaries. ’ 
Mr. Suharto continues to live relatively 
modestly, shunning the presidential palace 
and residing in the same house on a residen- 
tial street in central Jakarta that he occupied 
before he came to power. 


President Lives Modestly 


After airing the allegations and urging the 
parliament to investigate Mr. Suharto's role 
in the 1965 events, Mr. Sunardi was arrested 
in April on charges of slandering the presi- 
dent. 


Yet it is dear that as Mr. Suharto, 61, 
heads toward certain reflection to a new 
five-year term by the People’s Consultative 
Assembly in March, he and his government 
are growing increasingly intolerant of any 


ty are demonstrated by seeming to rule with 
minimum effort, and orders are issued al- 
most indirectly in polite, unobtrusive terms. 

Mr. Suharto's style differs markedly from 
that of his only predecessor, the late Presi- 
dent Sukarno, whose often mercurial, boast- 
ful and bombastic pronouncements drew in- 
ternational attention. Thus while Mr. Suhar- 
to has ruled almost as long as Mr. Sukarno 
did, the former general remains somewhat 
overshadowed by the man be displaced fol- 
lowing the abortive 1965 coop. 

“Before, Sukarno was the main source of 
all law." said Yusuf Wanandi, a director of a' 
government-sponsored think tank. “He was 
the great leader of the revolution and his de- 
crees were higher than legislation. Bnt Suhar- 
to always tries to create a consensus. He 
doesn’t want to be the dictator as such. 
Suharto is not the type to be an absolute 
ruler.’’ 

f One-Man Control ’ 


meddles is business. He never tolerates op- 
position. He says he wants consensus, but 
what he means is to consensus.” 

However, resentment of corruption in high 
places appears limited mainly to students 
and an educated elite. 


Like the murky events of 1965, Mr. Suhar- 
to remains an enigma. Steeped in the tradi- 
tions of his native region in central Java, 
“the smiling general, as he likes to be 
known, runs a regime that is hard to charac- 
terize. Opponents call Him a dictator, but a 
preoccupation with consensus and harmony 


perceived criticism. Restrictions on th express 


have been tightened, and censors black out 
articles deemed critical in foreign publica- 
tions that are distributed here. 

Part of the reason for this may be that 
such criticism jars the refinement that marks 
the administrative style of traditional 
Javanese officials. Gceat power and authori- 


His critics disagree. “It’s complete one- 
man control at the moment," said Abdul 
Haris Nasution. a retired general “AD deci- 
sions are in the hands of Suharto." 

Another dissident, a former student activ- 
ist who was jailed for two years on subver- 
sion charges, goes further. "He's a tyrant 
He's a dictator. His family is corrupt He 


Noting that a four-star general earns a sal- 
ary equivalent to less, than $200 a month, a 
senior Western diplomat said: “Indonesians 
accept that people must supplement their in- 
comes in various ways. We call it corruption. 
The Indonesians don’t give it that emotional 
connotation. But they believe there are limits 
beyond which one shouldn’t go.” 

According to diplomats and Indonesian 
sources, Mr. Suharto's wealth comes largely 
from holdings of his wife. Tien Suharto, and 
other relatives. In 1978, an Australian schol- 
ar, Richard Robison, produced a study cm 
the Indonesian military's role in private busi- 
ness that detailed the Suharto family’s inter- 
ests in 15 companies, including a huge flour 
mill, a hotel and, two cement plants. 

Other sources insist the interests range far 
wider. 

“Suharto has bis fingers in every pie," a 
Western diplomat said. “He just makes 
[commissions] off everything he can.” But, 
he added, “in Indonesian terms that's just 
good business.” 
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VeiVs Revival Reflects Women 9 s Status in Islam 


By David Lamb 

bos Angela Tuna Serrk* 

C AIRO — AH across northern Africa, 
young women by the thousands are put- 
ting on the veils their mothers discarded and 
taking to heart the words or the Koran: “Tell 
the believing women to lower their gaze and be 
modest, and to display of their adornment 
only that which is apparent, and to draw their 
veils around their bosoms." 

The reappearance of the veil touches every 
educational, economic and social level and re- 
flects the Islamic revival that is taking place in 
the Arab world. Jl is a world in which male 
supremacy is unchallenged — the testimony of 
tme man offsets that of two women in Islamic 
conns — and the words of Mohammed, the 
prophet, are not questioned. 

Amaru Khateb. a graduate student in politi- 
cal science who put on the veil two years ago, 
said in a recent interview: 

“It just seemed wrong to be uncovered. God 
ordered that we be veiled, and if he ordered it, 
we should obey. It doesn't matter whether vefl- 
ing is pretty or nou good or noL We should 
obey and show respect” 

Western Women Harassed 

The veal takes many forms in northern Afri- 
ca. For some, it is a shawl that covers only the 
head and shoulders. In other instance, it is a 
black cloth that masks a' woman’s face except 
for her eyes. The most fervent believers also 
wear gloves and full-length dresses, turning 
themselves into sexless, shapeless creatures so 
that, as Mohammed says, “they may be... not 
annoyed.” 

Most Arab men consider an unveiled wom- 
an — whether an American tourist or an Egyp- 
tian housewife — to be half-naked and immo- 
ral Western women, even when their arms, 
shoulders and legs are covered, are frequently 


ported to (he poKce here, and among the vic- 
tims are Westerners. 

Although it seems that the clock is being 
turned back now, women have made some ad- 
vances toward equality over the' years. In Li- 
bya, women are wearing uniforms, driving cars 
and demanding an end to arranged marriages. 
In Morocco, nearly 40 percent of the primary 
school children are girls. In Tunisia, polygamy 
has been banned. In Egypt, nearly 10 percent 
of the 392 members of Parliament are women. 

Nonetheless, Arab women are less liberated 
than any other women in the world. The Arab 
woman is expected first of all to be obedient to 
her husband — who may have three other 
wives, any of whom he can easily divorce. The 
Koran, the Moslem holy book, clearly defines 
the woman's role as essentially biologicaL 

“The claims that Islam is a progressive relig- 
ion that gave women their rights, liberating 
them more than other religions, simply does 
not stand the test of reality," said Mona 
Abouseona, a Moslem feminist scholar at Ain 
Shams University in Cairo. 

“Women in the Arab world haven't even 
reached the state where they can be conscious 
of the fact that they are still slaves," she said. 
“The liberation movement can never happen 
here because their image in the Koran is as a 
sexual object of man. They have never been 
gives the opportunity to. develop their minds. 
They are only viewed as shapes, bodies.” 


cause for great celebration, but that of a girl is 
not. Bcrys are nursed longer than girls because 
a woman gains status in her husband's family 


by producing sons. The Koran promises that 
j i. i sexual relations 72 


in death a man wffl have 

times a day, and this may help to explain why 
many young Moslem men are eager to die and 
become martyrs. 

The Koran — the revelations Allah made to 
Mohammed through the ang el, Gabriel — 


cated, get a job. unx wiin tnenas. cnoosc wj _ 
husband. Isn't that being free? I have feVery 
righilwamt,” '■ 

Her sentiments are shared by most wtSRtt 
here. 

gives advice on everything, even the proper po- Many observers see the return to the wl 
anon fo r sexual rela tions. Voting people are . and the Islamic revival s pan of a rebeUjoa 

agmrnt imported Western ways. Others tos-" 
and the two theories do not necessarily conflict 
“7 roots in the AraMsrafii van ' 

or 1967 and 1973, the first of which was a 
crushing Arab defeat and the other a psycho- 
logical victory because Egypt won boictt -lfae 
Suez Canal. 

The Egyptians, who are among the Middle - 
Easts most deeply religious people, generally . 
bdieve that the 1967 setback was AB&‘spun-. 
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looking increasingly at the revelations, made 
1,300 years ago, as a code for behavior. 


Refusing Anatomy Courses 


Changing styles in Cairo: At rights a woman with a fractional vefl. 


jostied, pinched and fondled on the crowded 
3i Cairo. 


streets of 

On the average, nine rapes a week are re- 


So segregated have the sexes become that 
young men and women attend separate classes 
at medical schools in Cairo, and the women 
refuse to take instruction in some aspects of 
male anatomy. Mosques and mausoleums are 
segregated. The city hall in Aimers has two 
windows for paying bills, one for men, the 
other for women. 

, If a man touches a woman and then thinks 
of her in a way involvingsex. he must wash his 
hands before praying. The birth of a boy i$ 


Threat Seen to Perfection 

By Arab tradition, man’s highest achieve- 
ment is perfection in his relationship with 
God. Women are thought to represent a 
to this §oal because any sexual impropriety 
beings' dishonor to a family. By secluding the 
women, the chances of damaging the mens re- 
putations are greatly diminis he d 

Today, a foreigner can drive through many 
crowded villages in Algeria or sit at night in 
one of Cairo's packed coffeehouses and not see 
any women. He can go to a movie theater here 
and find an audience of 1,000 or more — al- 
most all of them men. He can visit every Egyp- 
tian courtroom and see only male judges. 

Ir was not always this way. In ife three 
Egyptian women returned from a feminist con- 
ference in Rome to address a large crowd in 
Alexandria. One of them suddenly polled off 
her vdL There was a gasp of disbelief. Then 
others in the square started removing their 
veils. The movement soon spread throughout 
Egypt and on to Syria and Lebanon. 

The veil by no means disappeared, but its 
use was generally restricted to peasants, and 
covered women immediately identified them- 
selves as being neither educated nor pros- 
perous. That criterion is no longer valid. To- 
day, most university students are veiled, as are 
at least half the women one sees in* Cairo. 


ishment Tor being “bad” Moslems. The retak- * 
Suez Canal, they think, was Allah’s 


ing of the 
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torp reunion 01 toe Koran became more ri 
the code of behavior more fundamentafist. 

Said Amina, who became Egypt's first want- • 
an journalist 40 years ago, said: “You have no 
tdea how great the psychological impact was . 
on our young people from the ‘67 wnr. Wo- 
wre all so frustrated. The religious organisa- 
tions started up. and the young started reject- - 
ing everything m their lives.”^ - 
She does u 


, — — w* believe that womenVrightt 
have received more than a temporary setback. 
Sire pointed out that more women are Working' 
and going to school than ever before; *63 she 
nerself is unveued and owns a p ub lishin g corar 
pany. She recalled that when she started work*, 
per only assignments for a long time Were “sil-. 
ly ones about women’s orgamzatinaa^:. ! 

“We have fought a good fighC’ she 

^hey Can’t take it back from us now,": 
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NIGERIA 


A SPECIAL REPORT 


Poor Economic Outlook 
Undermines Ruling Party 
As Election Test Nears 


i&j- x v ; • \\ ... 

OaeUtictioii of Abuja is behind schedule, but the presidential guest house has been completed and six ministries have moved to Nigeria's new capital. 

Abuja Construction Slows as Economy Lags 


**b>ds3U 


S’ ‘ =4 ^/ByPenis Hcrbstein . 

ABUJA, THOUGH not yet ready to be 
--i;:: Nigeria's new capital, has become the sub- 
ject of' a slim book of verse. The writer, Brig- 
_ -» —>*ks «fier Mamtnan J. Vatsa, aids one of his po- 

— ... ^ 

. . . . “Goodbye Lagos, farewell Tinubu Square, 

. / • ““ ’■ l It's equidistant from Abuja 
And I long robe there. 

-x Vs Follow the way 

' * ' '>dHty-dalfy." . 
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ia has taken 

the other 

T *y hand, economic constraints have forced the 
,7.'" mast emends of this, the largest construction 
7 ‘ ' project in Africa, to dilly-dally. The oil 
wealth that made Lagos an unbearable place 
government now delays the move to the 
r ^5 more desirable Federal Capital Territory. 
That event, even if the economy does perk 
soon, cannot take place before 1985 at 
the earliest. . . 

But though the pant Abuja building site 
^:$is fairly quiet these days, much has been 
- achieved smee 1975 whoa the head of state, 
~ -’-i General Mnrtala Muhammed, launched the 
'■ ir: new capital ideal ' 

Outadeihe new building that serves as a 
-j: temporary headquarters in Abuja /or the 


Ministry of the Federal Capital Territory, 
an enterprising man has set up business with 
a photocopying machine. The dust from the 
building site and the harmattan that blows 
off the desert hundreds of miles to the north 
have not yet blacked up the works. At the 
entrance to the building and along many of 
the ground-floor corridors, men stand 
about, hoping for work. 

From time to time a furrow-browed white 
man enters, usually to inquire into the prog- 
ress of payments for work that are now at 
least four months, sometimes eight, in 
arrears. The Nigerian National Petroleum 
Corporation is holding a board meeting in 
the conference room. Officials are some- 
times not “on seat.” 

It could almost be a ministry in Lagos 
. . . except that the weather is cool and the 
air dry, there are no traffic jams, the town is 
surrounded by handsome granite hills and 
not concrete overpasses, there are no beg- 
gars nor people selling cuckoo docks — m 
short, all the environmental reasons that wOl 
chase the govern emnt out of Lagos in order 
to start afresh, in this green field in the mid- 
dle of Nigeria. If the builders stick to the 
master plan, they mil eventually have a 
magnificent dty of wide avenues, low-slung 
edifices, rustling brooks and hills more nu- 
merous than in Rome. 


The political reasons for moving capitals 
are even more pressing. Abuja is the geo- 
graphical center of Nigeria ana traditionally 
inhabited by no majoritv of the three large 
groups. Yoruba, I bo and Hausa, that domi- 
nate national life. Though Lagos is the most 
cosmopolitan corner of the country, the 
city’s power brokers are mostly Yoruba. 
And in a larger political context. Abuja is 
better placed to play the role of the capital 
of the most influential country in Africa. Al- 
ready Nigeria Airways flies in three times 
daily, to the almost completed French-built 
international airport, and toad and rail will 
connect it with countries in West Africa and 
further afield. 

The master plan prepared by the last mili- 
tary government envisages four phases, as 
well as satellite towns, with a projected pop- 
ulation of three million. For the moment, 
however, only certain projects in phase one 
are being carried out, though roads, dams, 
sewerage works, as well as several non-Ni- 
gerian hotels, such as the Sheraton, Hyatt 
and Hilton, are under construction. Dozens 
of flats and housing complexes are either 
finished or nearing completion, and the na- 
tional conference center, part Of a cultural 
spine that will include a mosque, library, ca- 
thedral, archives, theater and museum, is 
under way. . 


So far the most impressive advance is at 
the presidential complex, where the Italian 
company, G. Cappa. celebrates 52 years in 
Nigeria. Builders nave completed the basic 
work on the private residence, which resem- 
bles a bunker more than a White House. 

Next door, also far advanced, is the guest 
house, with ample accommodation for three 
visiting heads of state, a conference room 
big enough for all of Africa's leaders, and 
swimming pools, squash courts and a multi- 
purpose hall to keep them fit. Building will 
soon come to a standstill, however. They 
have been waiting six months for import li- 
censes for the marble, bathroom fittings and 
electrical equipment to finish the job ac- 
cording to presidential specifications. The 
roof is on, but at the moment the building 
looks like a multistory car park. 

The rest or the complex, the national as- 
sembly and the supreme court, has not yet 
reached contract stage. Nor has a contract 
been signed for any .ministerial building, 
which makes it doubtful whether govern- 
ment could begin to move in to Abuja three 
years from now. Tbe final ministry' to arrive 
from Lagos is expected to be external af- 
fairs, after which the foreign embassies will 
haw to follow suit in order to carry our their 
diplomatic duties. 

(Continued on Page 10S) 


By Richard Synge 

THE AUSTERITY mood that is beginning to grip 
Nigeria this Christmas will dampen, perhaps sadly, 
perhaps mercifully, the usual flamboyance of the po- 
litical jamborees planned for the New Year. 

Next year is election year in Nigeria, a fact that fills 
some Nigerians with considerable trepidation. This 
will be the first real test of the new U.S.-style consti- 
tution introduced in 1979 when Shehu Shagari and 
his National Party of Nigeria took power with a slen- 
der majority. 

The eternal political bargainings between the three 
major regions of the country make it difficult for any 
political party to be truly national. The poor econom- 
ic outlook, meanwhile, acts to undermine the ruling 
National Party, the one party that does have a nation- 
al structure. And always waiting in the wings is the 
Nigerian Army, ifie most unpredictable of the actors 
on the Nigerian political stagier. 

With or without austerity, however, some of the 
larger-than-life professional politicians of Nigeria will 
still have a role to play and the chances remain good 
that a U. S. -style election, with gimmicks, win be 
played off between two hefty political machines some 
time in the second half of 1983. 

The two veteran heavyweights of southern Nigerian 
politics, Chief Obafemi Awolowo. known as Awo, of 
the Yoruba. and Nnazndi Azikiwe, known as Zik, of 
the Ibo. are still very much afive. Both out of power at 

E resent, they have a strong motivation to form a coa- 
tion, or decioral 'alliance, in order to defeat Mr. Sha- 
gari in 1983. They are only prevented by disagree- 
ment about which of them should be presidential can- 
didate. 

Meanwhile, at the state level most parties are al- 
ready holding their "primaries" io choose gubernato- 
rial candidates and this is where the American flavor 
to electioneering has begun to take hold. The deputy 
presidem of the Nigerian senate, John Wash Pani, 
thinks, however, that this has already gone too far. He 
described the National Party's primaries as “an indi- 
cation of wasteful spending" proving nothing bur that 
“with money one can easily win an election." 

The argument propounded by the National Party's 
opponents Lhat the money spent by the party is "a 
betrayal of the federal government's stand on austeri- 
ty" does not cut much ice with an dectorate that sees 
wastefulness and extravagance as endemic among all 
their rulers, whichever party they may belong to. The 
19 state governments, as much as the federal adminis- 
tration itself, all face financial constraints just at the 
lime that they need to be able to splash out on boost- 
ing social amenities and raising salaries. 

The National Party, as the only half-genuine “na- 
tional" party in Nigeria, and tbe one most blessed 


improving on it with the capture 
governments, among winch it does not have a majori- 
ty now. 

The emphasis at this early stage of the electoral 
campaign is on consolidating gains and on preserving 
the existing leadership. A recent National Party exec- 
utive meeting opted for complete continuity at the 
executive level in 1983 by renominating Alex 
Ekwueme as Mr. Shagari’s vice presidential running 
mate. 

Mr. Ekwueme, almost as unassuming and low-key 
as Mr. Shagari himself, won approval both as a na- 
tional figure and as a force in his own political base of 
the Ibo heartland. An am bra state. The other contes- 
tants for leadership of the Ibo National Party, Odu- 
megwu Ojukwu, the former rebel leader, and Michael 


Okpara. a former regional prime minister, have yet lo 
be satisfied with the promises of high office made to 
them and have preferred to remain on the sidelines. 

Now that Mr. Ojukwu is no longer considered a 
likely running mate for Mr. Shagan, a sigh of relief 
has run through the country, even in An am bra. **lf 
Shagari had wanted him he would have had to ask the 
army first." an Anambra politician said. “Ojukwu is a 
man you either love or you bate. Many in the army 
fought him during the war and can't love him now." 

Mr. Ojukwu is nevertheless determined to stay in 
politics and his name is likely to continue to be head- 
line news. His return to Enugu and to his home vil- 
lage earlier this year attracted enormous, almost delir- 
ious. crowds. It is still not fully dear what Mr. 
Ojukwu stands for after having led Biafra in a disas- 
trous attempt to secede from Nigeria completely, and 
he has only just begun to define his present views. 

He is critical of the present 19-state structure. “In 
certain areas the existence of manv states within the 
same ethnic group has rather tended to create some 
disaffection where harmony once reigned." he said in 
a recent university lecture, adding rather incongru- 
ously: “Let me state categorically that I support the 
creation of more states in Nigeria and 1 believe that in 
the interest of equity, the number of states should 
necessarily reflect the relative strengths of the various 
ethnic groups in the country.” 

Mr. Ojukwu has at least affirmed a commitment to 
Nigeria unity, saying in the same lecture: “1 believe 
our governments should do more to encourage unity. 
... No Nigerian should suffer any disability what- 
soever nor any form of discrimination anywhere in 
Nigeria." 

Mr. Ojukwu's state. Anambra. is one of the most 
critical areas for the National Party to build on its 
strength. The state government is in the hands of Mr. 
Azikiwe’s Nigerian People's Party and governed by 
“Playboy" Jim Nwobodo. His recent purchase of a 
state' television service is intended to promote his gov- 
ernment's policies and achievements and it is likely 
that his flair for publicity will win him the governor- 
ship for another four years. 

The survival of governors like Mr. Nwobodo in the 
longer-term very much depends on what kind of 
agreement is reached at the national level between 
Mr. Azikiwe's Nigerian People's Party and Mr. 
Awolowo' s Unity Party of Nigeria, tbe Yoruba party 
par excellence. A northern political analyst. 
Mohammed Haruna, wrote recently that if agreement 
is reached “a scenario of Nigeria with two big parties 
in the near future is a distinct possibility." A People’s 
Party-Unity Party alliance would also embrace the 
smaller parties of the north, including factions of the 
radical People's Redemption Party and the Great Ni- 
geria People's Party. 

With so little emphasis put on political philoso- 
phies and policies in Nigeria, the battle among politi- 
cians is reduced to gaining areas of influence. This 
helps explain the significance of Mr. Shagari’s hurry 
to create new states. As many as 21 new states, which 
would give a total of 40. have passed the first test of 
acceptability. 

Some observers are worried about the possible ef- 
fects of creating so many. Even the federal govern- 
ment’s own newspaper, the Kad una-based New Ni- 
gerian, has attacked the idea, saying: “At the risk of 
offending powerful political interests on this matter, 
the New- Nigerian would like to caution that if poli- 
tics. as now appears, is used as the sole consideration 
for creation of states, the whole thing will go wrong. 
The issue is as much a social and political matter as it 

(Coo tinned on Page I2S) 








F alling Oil Income 
Shock to Economy, 
evelopment Plans 



Jfr\ ' * By Onyema Ugochukwu 

WHEN President Shehu Shagari 
presented the 4983 budget to the 
National Assembly last month, be 
started his speech-with a review of 
.a depressing wodd economic situa- 
tion. As he went cat. from a record 
budget , deficit in Japan to higher 
taxes in Britain, and double-digit 
raeraployment figures in the Unit- 
ed Suites, it was clear that the pres- 
ident wanted particular note to be 
taken of ibe fact that the had news 
he was about to report was not pe- 
culiar to -Nigeria. 

What he did report was certainly 
bad news. For 1982, the gross do- 
mestic product, in real terms, had 
decreased by 2 percent, to 29.8 bil- 
lion naira; the current account was 
m deficit' by L4 bflHon naira, and 
the balance of payments position 
was expected to be a deficit of 1.5 
billion naira. Government revenue 
had fallen far short of estimates, 
and a budget deficit of 32 billion 
naira was expected for 1982. 

: Depressing as these statistics 
were, what the president did not 
elaborate on was even more 
depressing. That the current ac- 
^ count deficit was kept down to 1.4 
V bQEon naira in the face of the con- 
1 turning slump in ofi exports was a 
■ r '• 7- major achievement. Tins was, bow- 
7; ever, made possible by the drastic 
"v; restrictions on imports _ and ex- 
; - ' penditures introduced in April, 
^ which policy, successful as it has 




been in some desired areas, has 
also had a most adverse impact on 
the local economy. -What the for- 
eign exchange scarcity and the re- 
strictions on expenditure and im- 
ports have meant is a drastic slow- 
ing down of activities in the econo- 
my. 

Government spending of oil rev- 
enue has always provided the main 
impetus for business enterprise in 
Nigeria. Cutbacks in government 
spending have therefore meant a 
reduction in opportunities. Delays 
in payments for projects already 
undertaken only helped to deepen 
the gloom in the economy. 

- Restrictions on imports and de- 
lays in remittance of trade debts 
served to interrupt the flow of raw 
materials needed by local manu- 
facturers. The Nigerian economy is 
so foreign-exchange intensive that 
bankers estimate that up to 65 per- 
cent of any unit of local currency 
spent ends up outside the country. 

Not only does the country im- 
port a large proportion of the 
gpods it consumes, but the local 
manufacturers depend in almost 
all cases on imported machinery, 
spare parts and raw materials. The 
import restrictions have in conse- 
quence led to cutbacks in produc- 
tion plants. Sometimes, companies 
have had to shut down for periods, 
while in almost all cases, compa- 
nies have either laid off workers or 
achieved the same purpose 
through natural wastage. 



BASIC DATA 

I 

Area: 356,669 square miles. Population: 80 mil- 
lion. 

Foreign currency reserves (August 1982): U.S. 
$1.35 billion. Imports (1981): U.S. $17.5 billion. 
Exports (1981): U.S. $17.1 billion. 

Inflation (1981 average): 20.8 percent- Exchange 
rale (Ocl. 20, 1982): 1 U.S. dollar ~ 0.6798 Naira. 


While the decrease in the- gross 
domestic product owes much to 
the Id-percent decline in oD pro- 
duction. it has also been influ- 
enced by a decline in the activities 
of other sectors of tbe economy. 
AD things considered, it has been a 
difficult year for the Nigerian 
economy. The main cause of the 
difficulties, it is now generally 


agreed, is the sharp drop in the 
country's oil exports, which nor- 
mally provide more than 90 per- 
cent or the country’s total foreign 
exchange earnings and about 75 
percent of all government reve- 
nues. A secondary cause would be 
the government's excessive delay 

< Continued on Following Page) - 
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Strains of World Surplus Increasing 
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Special to the HIT 

OF ALL THE member states of the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries, Ni- 
geria has arguably borne, the greatest brunt of 
the current international oil glut. At the same 
time, it is. probably the one country least able 
.to cope with it. „ 

The last two years have seen huge fiuctua- 
. lions fn- Nigerian oil production, as the forces 
of the market, the spot-price speculators, the 
oif multinationals, the. non-OPEC producers 
and more recently the less scrupulous mem- 
bers of OPEC intent on raising their produc- 
tion at all costs, have pul pressure on the coun- 
try regarded as OPECs weak link. Nigeria has 
survived the ordeal to date, but the cost to its 
economy, and above all to its ambitious devel- - 
opment plans, has been heavy. 

Yet .the trials of the oil glut have had two 
significant effects within Nigeria: they nave 
bred a new realism about Ibe extern of the 
country's vulnerability to the oil market, the 
need to reduce independence on a single com-, 
modiiy.-and the desirability of more cautious - 
planning for the future; and they have reo- 
pened ihe whole debate , over the costs and 
benefits of OPEC membership. 

-. The former attitude has been graphically 
spelt out by Lawrence Amu. managing direc- 


tor of the Nigerian National Petroleum Corpo- 
ration. the stale oil company. “The present sit- 
uation may be a disguised blessing, he told a 
civil service audience in October. 

“The Nigerian economy seems to have been 
overheated by the high production- and the fat 
oil revenue in the past. The present low level of 
oil demand u-iJJ prolong the lifespan of oil as 
an industrial base to the Nigerian economy. 
Initially, this may generate some hardships in 
some quarters, but it may help restore sanity 
into the country and allow other indigenous 
resources to be' discovered and harnessed. It 
vtill help foster self-reliance and the ability to 
think for ourselves, instead of being^ spoon-fed 
with luxuries wc do not understand.” 

The greater realism is also apparent in Presi- 
dent Shehu Shugari's federal government bud- 
ge! for 1983. which b based on forecast oil 
production of only one million barrels a day. a 
lower level than at any lime since 1970 The 
implications of that realism are profound; rt 
means cutting the national import bill by hair, 
from 1.2 billion naira a monlh at the start or 
igRi to’ only 600 million naira a month next 
vear As for the 82-billion naira fourth nation- 
al development plan, it was based on oil pro- 
duction of around two million barrels a day, at 
a price of 555 a barrel by 1985. Mr. Amu be- 


lieves Nigeria will be lucky to maintain the 
current price of 535.50 a barrel, and a produc- 
tion rate of 1.2 million to 1.4 million barrels a 
day. . . 

. The questioning of OPEC membership is 
apparent in the conversations of Nigerian 
businessmen, newspaper .columns ana the 
propaganda of .the opposition parties in the 
run-up to next year’s elections. Chief Obafemi 



protection from anv group of people to sell. 
We should reconsider our membership of 
OPEC and the price of our oil." 

Government spokesmen increasingly feel 
the need to dcfeftd ihcir loyalty to the oil pro- 
ducers* cartel. Mallam Yahuya Dikko, the 
presidential oil adviser, said recently: “As long 
as we are in OPEC, we should abide by the 
decisions entered into. Provided we Hgrce to 
set down and discuss matters and arrive at a 
rational conclusion, everybody should aecept 
and defend OPEC decisions." 

Mike Olorunremi, deputy manager of the 
petroleum corporation’s research depanntenL 
argues that Nigeria's withdrawal from OPEt 

(Continued on Page 9S) 



means business all 

over the world! 

-s 

The Bank of the North Limited is a banking strength at home 

and abroad. 

We have sixty branches in Nigeria to make your local 
banking business very efficient and profitable. And our association 
with the world’s major banking and finance houses ensures that 
your international business and monetary transactions are taken 
care of with the utmost despatch and trouble-free efficiency. 

This is why when you desire top-flight banking expertise, be it local 
or international, it pays to talk first wich the Bank of the North — 
we’ll show you a few things others forgot. 


Bank of the North Ltd 

Head Office: 5 a/#a Lagos Street, Kano. 
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The way to look at 

Nigeria is through BCC 


The Bank of Credit and Commerce International (Nigeria) limited, 
incorporated in Nigeria specialises in handling the International 
Trade. The emphasis is on service, better service in Nigeria, around the 
world. The Bank is a member of BCC Group of banks which has 
offices in 55 countries. The Group’s capital hinds exceed US$462 
million while total assets are more than US$7,300 million. 

Speed, efficiency and your convenience are what count at BCC. Contact 
us at any of the BCC offices or get in touch at the following addresses : . 



o 


BCC NIGERIAN DESK, 100 Leadenhall Street, London EC3 
Telephone: 01-283 8566 Extn. 3106. Telex: 8813651 . 


Bank of Credit and Commerce 

INTERNATIONAL (NIGERIA) LIMITED 


CENTRAL OFFICE PMB MHO APAPA 42/44 WAREHOUSE ROAD. LAGOS TELEX: 22377 BCCI AP NG PHONE: 870369 
BRANCHES: IBADAN. 1LORA. KADL'NA. KANO (2|_ LAGOS (5L PORT HARCOURLSOKOTO. 
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You gain 50 years marketing 
and manufacturing experience 

in Nigeria by talking to A.C.C. 


No other company can 
offer such a wealth of experience 
of the Nigerian market. 


Well Established. 

Progressive, Independent 
A.C.C. is an independent 
business with SO years of associa- 
tions with and in Nigeria. Its 
present management is 
vigorously following a corporate 
policy of expansion and 
diversification. 


A.C.C. successfully 
established products of many 
important overseas principals. 
Some of these products are now 
brand leaders in Nigeria: 

CHUPACHUPS, 

WHISTLING POPS, REX ALL 
MEDICAL PRODUCTS and . 
own brand RITTA CUBES. 


A.C.C. has also recently 
diversified into the supply of 
UBM building materials, 
MARLEY floor coverings. 

But A.C.C. strength lies in its 
expanding manufacturing 
activities in Nigeria itself. 

A.C.C. manufacture 
established brand leaders such as 
TREBOR Confectionery, own 
brand PENGO analgesic, 
CHUBBY chewing gum,' 
KOKORIOCCO bubble gum. 
Plastic Containers and . 
SNOWHITE TOOTHPASTE. 

Distribution of Products. 

.A.C.C. has a fleet of vehicles 
which supply a country-wide 
network of vigorous Nigerian 
distributors from its factories in 
Apapa and depots in Kano and 
Onitsha. 


Talk to A.C.C. First 
AC.C. has the right 
combination of experience and 
enterprise to help you establish 
your product in a fast growing 
market that is full of potential. 


A.C.Christlieb 


t Nigeria ) Limited 
Over 50 years of marketing and 
manufacturing experience in 
Nigeria. 



35, Creek Road, 

Apapa. 

Tel: 803100, 803101, 803102 
Telex: 22378 ACCNL NG. 


A.C.C. - the organisation that keeps on growing 


NIGERIA 


Falling Oil Income Shock to Economy 

(Coatimied hem Preceding Page) 


in trying to adjust to the reduced 
means. 

But, considering the circum- 
stances, the economy has also 
borne its adversity fairly wcJL at 
least better then, anyone expected a 
few months ago. The sharp drop in 
oil exports to about one million 
barrels a day was exp ect ed to l ea d 
to a collapse. Bui although foreign 
exchange reserves have dropped 
from £2.5 billion at the end of 
1981 to about £800 million, the 
country has managed to survive, 
with its dignity battered, no doubt, 
but still intacL 

The secret for survival appears 
'to be the large and thriving under- 
ground economy. U man Heimi 
executive secretary of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Nigeria, 


have also brought a change in atti- 
tudes in pnbtic finance, which 
many consider beneficial. Most 
important is the greater responsi- 
bility with which officials now con- 
sider government expenditures. Al- 
though many of the projects start- 
ed in the heady days of 1980 are 
continuing, there is dear evidence 
that officials are no longer trying 
to overcome bottlenecks simply by 
dumping money on; them. Greater 
caution is also bong shown in 
starting new vcntnresA second im- 
portant change is the new serious- 
ness being shown by officials in 


pursuing their aim of diversifying 
the economy away from oil- A 
higher priority has been given to 
finding some use for the country’s 
natural gas resources. Apart from 
the decision to implement the liq- 
uefied natural gas project as quick- 
ly as possible, a petrochemicals in- 
dustry. also using natural gas, is 
being set up to produce raw mate- 
rials that are now imported. In the 
agricultural sector, the govern- 
ment's Green Revolution program 
has yet to yield significant results, . 


but everyone now appreciates the' 
' ’ ‘ i* the country's 


urgency of reducing 


food import tall. The central bank 
. in a recent survey found formas uv 
be expecting a good harvest, be- 
cause of a timely supply of inputs 
and adequate rains. The govern- 
ment is still allocating a substan- 
tial j»xt of its budget to the sector 
and it seems likely that with time, 
the results will be rcwarding..Tberc 
is a change in.indusuiafizauon pol- 
icy.. Hitherto, the emphasis has 
been on import substitution. But 
since such industries usually de- 
pend on inmorted raw materials, 
foreign exchange savings have 
been negligible. . 
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describes this economy, only half 
it has its 


jokingly, as so large that 

own currency, laws and govern- 
ment. 

The underground economy in- 
cludes the smugglers who have 
kept the markets well supplied 
with imported consumer goods, in 
spite of the restrictions; the multi , 
tudes of traders cottage indus- 
try operators whose activities do 
not feature in any of the statistics, 
nor the tax man's books, as well as 
the extended family system, which 
provides such an efficient social se- 
curity insurance that the country’s 
extremely high unemployment lev- 
els hardly seem explosive. 

The parallel economy has had 
such an impact on the official 
economy that predictions for the 
official economy that did not take 
account of it have not been borne 
out. The restrictions by the govern- 
ment alone might have been able 
to help the economy adjust, but 
they would also have set off such 
social tensions as would have still 
led to a collapse. 

For now, die problems of the of- 
ficial economy remain la gy al- 


though analysts are more optimis- 
tic about the ec 


economy s capacity 

to accommodate them. The ulti- 
mate problem remains the coun- 
detx 


try's dependence on oil, whose fu- 
ture seems uncertain. Although the 
government has declared its inten- 
tion to reduce this dependence as 
quickly as posable, it seems cer- 
tain that oil will for a long time 
continue to be the most important 
factor in the economy. 

The government, in preparing its 
1983 budget has, in One with the 
uncertain outlook for oQ in 1983, 
scaled down its revenue expecta- 
tions and its expenditure plans. 
Bui still, of a total expected reve- 
nue of 9 -31 billion for 1983, oil is 
projected to account for about 60 
percent, which still ties improve- 
ment in the domestic economy' to 
what happens to ofl next year. The 
problems of the economy' this year 


Summary of 1983 Capital Expenditure in Naira 

TWe of Project 

Allocation 

. . ABocation .-*■ 

» 

1982 

1983 

Rural development 

66,960,000 

89,000,000 

Agriculture-Crops 

364,680,000 

440,580,000 

Livestock 

72,374,170 

- 59.124,000 

Forestry 

i 5,676,000 

10/545,000 

Fisheries 

13,580,000 

28,050,000 - 

Mining and Quarrying 

69,183,000 

16,900,000 

Manufacturing and Croft 

.494,671,440 - 

273700,000 ... 

Power 

375,404,110 

200700,000 

Commerce and Finance * 

44,125,030 

36,578,000 - 

Land Transport System 

812,779,380 

860,150,000 

• Water Transport System 

95,523,000 

150,550,000 - 

Air Transport System 

78,273,750 

215,000,000 

Post and Telecommunications 

297,594,470 

235.000,000 . 

Education 

270,325,000 

251/532,000’ 

Health 

185,952,050 

170,000,000 

Information 

262,325,000 

62,000,000 

Emptayraeiitjlabor and Productivity 

9,954,100 

7,531,000 

Social Development, Youth, and Culture 

24/580,180 

23,126,000 

Water Resources 

562,262,510 

561,000,000 I 

Environment 

4,673,280 

2,000,000 

Housing 

174,140,000 

1 39,000,00a 

Town and Country Planning 

29,940,000 

21/660,000 

Cooperatives and Supply 

3,736,000 

3736.000 

Prisons 

14,643,870 

50,000,000 v 

Police 

90792/460 

201,000,000 -v 

Defence 

451,704,550 

650,000,000 

General Administration 

246710,280 

344788.000 

External Financial Obligation 

122,000,000 

122,000,000 ' 

Federal Capital Territory 

321,050^60 

445,000,000 

Science and Technology 

100,314,600 

88,018,000 : 

N.N.P.C 

172.671,600 

650,000,000 . 

Steel Development Authority 

1/422/468780 

590.000,000 - 

National Assembly 

52755,850 

40,980,000 - 

Notional Universities Commission 

1 99,575,000 

179/468,000 . 

Total, Federal Capital Expenditure: 

7,643,423.150 

7,218,216,000 

Less 20% Reservation on Federal Govern- 


1 

merit whoOy Financed Projects 

21,011757770 

1,097,903700 

Sub-Total: . 

5,632,165,780 

6,120,312,800 

Loans On-Lent to Stales 

430700 

421/500,000 

Other Bilateral External Loans 

. 549,861,000 . 

120,000,000 ;./ 

Grand Total, GapHd Expenditure.- _ 

6,112727780 ' 

6^61,812,800 
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WANT TO INVEST IN NIGERIA? 




come to 


IBRII 

whose leadership in international 
business and joint enterprises is simply a matter of ability and integrity developed in 
26 years from one main commitment to enriching the ordinary Nigerians diet with cheap 
protein supply. 


From pioneering frozen fish distribution. IBRU, the largest indigenous business in'. 
West Africa, continues to identify with Nigeria’s development efforts through diverse 
activities such as: 


IBRU 


* Ship owning operation, repairs and engineering 

* Trawling, processing and marketing of frozen fish and prawns 

* Land clearing. land preparation and the supply of Agrirullural inpuls 

* Water Resources Development, including Dam Construction, water Drilling, Irri«ra- 
tion schemes and the supply of relevant equipment 

* Integrated Poultry projects, including the supply of Poultry equipment, feeds, con- 
centrates and drugs • ... 
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Sokofo 


Plantation development for oil 
palm and grains 


I'm > 
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Kano 


Maiduguri 


Rural development including, rural 
electrification 


... 

* i. ■; ’ ' 


• Koduno 


Jos 


r ABUJA 


• Korin 


Gvil works, including develop, 
ment engineering and the supplv of 
relevant equipment 

Bulk liquid transportation bv land 
and sea. especially vegetable and 
mineral oils * 


• Ibadan 


Distribution of agricultural and in-, 
dustrial chemicals, etc, etc. 




* logos * « 


Benin 


Worn 


Owerri 
Calabar] 


i.* 


► Port. 
•Harcourt 




Some of IBRIT$ major 
operating centres 


Singly, or jointly with reputable foreign partners, IBRU is deeply involved in the 
development of Nigeria s Agro-Industrial base and diverse infrastructures. ■ 

And, of course, IBRU is at ABUJA. 


London Office 


371 Horn Lane, Western Ave„ 
London W3 ODH, Tel.: 01-992-5353 
Telex 261464 Jaymike G 


Group Head Office 

PMB 1 1 55, 33 Creek Road> Apapa, 
Lagos Nigeria, Tel.: 876533/876634 
Telex 21324, Cables: Ibru Lagos. 
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NIGERIA 


Oil Surplus Strains the Economy; 
Development Programs Cut Book 
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, (Continued from Page 7S) 

lead to other members quit- 
soda disintegration of the or- 
“Each nation export- 
deal individually with 
tioaal oH Companies on 
- - ^ quahiiiy. lt will be mi- 

£ rsoxwus^or a country to he able to 
' i 'solid its ground against the con- 

piracy ofoii companies.” . 

Yet -Nigeria’s loyalty to OPEC 
' has undoubtedly^cost it dear over 
L the past; two years. The first crisis 
“ame m xmd-1981, as Nigeria 
struggled to hold its price of 540 a 
barret, while Saudi Arabia was 
^ charging only $32, and the oQ 
a companies.' were offloading, their 
stocks: " ! , 

Production declined steadily . 
fyj from more than two nuffion bsr- 
^ tels A day in January to little more 
Sj} than Y2 minion bands a day by 
w. June. Then it crashed to 770,000 in 
v' July, and .707,000 in August. Only 
■S when OPEC had failed to agree on 
$ a common strategy to stabilize the 
^ 1 ' market, did Nigeria agree to dis* 
count its. price, offering an effec- 
ts. tivefigure of only $36 atarrcL 

The events of 1981 were a fore- 
^ taste of things to come; and a rcve- 
H iation of Nigeria’s peculiar vulner- 
^ ability. Ait the time^ dL ■accounted 
- for more than 90 percent of export 



. Company Percentage Shares of hfigerian Oil Production, 1981 

F Shall " 

Guff 
Mobil 

Agip/ Phillips 
Source z o3 comp ani es 

Note: All the companies operate in partnership with the Nigerian National Petroleum Corporation 
(KNPC), which bolds a cootroQmg 60 percent share in all companies except SbeQ, in which its share is 80 
-percent. 
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Elf Aquitaine 

5 

20 

Chevron/Texaco 

2 

11 

Ashland 


9 

Panocean } 

feu than 1 


Oil Production in Nigeria 
1981-82 

(Monthly Averages 'OOO b/ d) 



1981 

1982 

January 

2,092 

054 

February 

1,943 

1,400 

March 

1,868 

936 

April 

1,623 

900 

May 

1,293 

1,308 

June 

1,268 

1,648 

July 

773 

1,259 

August 

707 

1,106 

September 

1,061 

7,165 

October 

1,205 

1/480 

November 

082 

090 

December 

1,786 

1,400 

(forecast) 
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Energy: Rapid NEPA Growth 
Still Trails Consumer Demand 
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1% eamings*;arid about 80 percent of 
to government revenues. Bui equip- 
i$ meat -for the plethora of capital 
projects in the development plan 
ana food purchases tt> make up for 
the shortfall in agriculture (itself a 
3 result of . the oil economy epti dag 
^ labor off the land), let alone the 
?$ ' all-peiyasve smuggling of luxuries 
£ fra- the consumer market, meant 
5 j that imports simply could not be 
cut back quickly enough. Hie 
monthly hul was running at 


around SI 3 bullion, leaving a trade 
gap of S700 million, a month. 

Nigeria's - foreign- exchange 
reserves iplummetted from 59 bil- 
lion to $3 billion duaag 1981. and 
to less than 52 billion by March 
this year. So when the second 
crunch came in the oil , market, the 
country had no defenses left. 

In March, the' oil companies op- 
erating in Nigeria (Shell. Gulf, 
Mobil and Agip/PbdUps account 
for more than 90 percent of all 
production) were given to under- 
stand that a price reduction was 
coming, backdated to March 1. 
They agreed to maintain produc- 
tion rates, although Nigeria's Bon- 
ny Light crude was then selling for 
$4 a barrel more than comparable 
North Sea cfl. 

Then OPEC met on March 19 
and agreed to maintain the 534 ref- 
erence price for Saudi oil, although 
Nigeria was allowed to shave its 
price to $35.50 by reducing its dif- 
ferential over the Saudi bench- 
mark. It was not enough for the oil 
buyers, especially the independ- 
ents who make up a third of Niger- 
ia’s Customers. Production virtual- 
ly halved in five days: from 13 
barrels a day to little more than 
600,000. 




| Cautious Tone Prevails 
| In New Foreign Policy 
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By Francois-Xavicr Harispc 

' CAUTION is the watchword of 
Nigerian foreign policy, mainly 
aimed at tb£ continental level — 
... no boisterous statement, no stzik- 
* - : Sa ing act, a discreet diplomacy set op 
by a moderate president and a 
’S3 f:: minister who acts with reserve. 

Nigeria's foreign policy has 
y; n changed from the period of mfli- 
4- tary regimes, from an arrogant and 
“■ aggressive stand to a very wise and 
sober diplomacy. Gone are the 
days of Brigadier Garba who, rai- 
der the imfilary regimes- (1976- 
1979) nationalized British Petrole- 
um and fought for the Rhodesia- 
■Zimbabwe transition. 

‘ But Joe Garba was a kingmaker 
within Nigerian politics. His recep- 
tivity and abundant self cortfi- 
! deuce, as weO as a gif l for using 
,tbe media, made him a well-known 
and feared minister in the days of 
i the oil boom. The present minister, 
Jshaya Audu, a pediatrician and 
^ university administrator. “is a man 
of common sense who tries to be 

- • consistent," one of his deputies af- 

firmed. 1 

. . -•* ! But some of the young Nigerian 
intellectuals think that, in fact 
. President Sheba Shagari has no 
foreign policy maker and that the 
Ministry of External Affairs, even 
though it has a prominent rote on 
a permanent basis, has no long- 
term strategy. The same intellectu- 
als think that, at the moment, Ni- 
geria is only reacting to events. 
.;5ome observers think that, given 
the present situation the domestic 
. politics of Nigeria has created, 
therc-is no need for an aggressive 
■ external policy. To Nigeria, pan- 
A/ricanism is a commitment, and 
that explains why Nigeria’s priori- 
jy is contineataL 

1 And truly, Nigeria has done ev- 
erything possible to avoid the 
breaking up of the Organization of 
■ African Unity, from shuttle diplo- 
macy by Mr. Audit to participa- 
tion in the disdained(becaiise of 
. its colonial flavor) “Tranco- Afri- 
can summit” in Kinshasa, Zaire, in 
Order to reconcile conflictingpar- 
jies over the western Sahara, Chad, 

. ' or any other matter opposing the 

• so-caned progressives of Africa to 
’. Ihe moderates. 

• • “Nigeria needs the OAU not 
poly because of its commitments, 
Jmt also because the OAU is a tool 
in. the hands of Nigeria, it could be 
their springboard toward not only 
{he leadership erf Africa, but even- 
tually to one of the key positions 
as a Third World leader,” a foreign 
diplomat said. “Nigeria, as an im- 
portant power needs an institu- 
tionalized theater for the exercise 
of influence or leadership.” said 
Bolaji Akrayemi, the director of 
the Nigerian Institute for Interna- 
tional Affairs, whose statements 

- were, quite influential in the mili- 
tary days. He is one of the young 
Nigerians advocating stronger de- 
risions, and his passionate reports 
show the nationalistic enthusiasm 
bf a scholar anxious to see his 
tommy play a leading part in the 
■^oiid- - 


The ministry, desk men at the 
executive office of the presdent, 
the national defense and security 
councils, as well as the national as- 
sembly or leaders within the ruling 
party could be influential But the 
preadent, advised by the secretary 
to the government. Shehu Musa, 
always Has the last word. Because 
ofT'/igeria’s primary commitments 
to Africa, Lagos is not very happy 
with the United Slates and its rela- 
tions with South Africa. 

President Shagari. has made it 
dear that the linkage between in- 
dependence for Namibia and with- 
drawal of Cuban troops from sov- 
ereign Angola is not acceptable. 
But rat the other hand, there is no 
linkage between business and poli- 
tics, and the United States will 
continue expanding their business 
in the biggest market of the conti- 
nent without fearing reprisals for 
their “unfriendly politics." 

The same applies to Franoe, 
whose behavior as “the gendarme 
of Africa” — to the prqudice of 
Nigeria — does not prevent the 
French banks or construction com- 
panies from being on top of the 
lists. In July 1981, a border con- 
flict between Nigeria and its east- 
ern neighbor, the Cameroons, 
nearly degenerated into a war. 
When Nigeria was about to attack, 
the Nigerian Embassy in Paris was 
warned by the French authorities 
that in case of a war France — be- 
cause of defense agreements with 
its former territory — would be 
backing the Cameroons. 

Nigeria then found a diplomatic 
solution to settle the matter with 

Yaounde, but no retaliation was 
applied to France whose business 
continued flourishing in Nigeria. 
Israel is another example. Its poli- 
cy on Palestine has been con- 
drained; Lagos also said there was 
no possibility of establishingdiplo- 
raatic relations with the Zionist 
state, but on another hand, Israeli 
construction companies continue 
working io Nigeria, without any 
harassment. 

The general feeling here is that 
the United. States, as a super- 
power, Iras to be reckoned with but 
obviously the best. go-between is 
still Europe, with its tradition of 
relations with Africa. But “first 
things first,” and even if negotia- 
tions could be going on with Eu- 
rope; whose technology is very 
much needed for the development 
of Nigeria. Africa remains the 
focus of Nigeria — Africa with all 
its problems. Chad where the Li- 
byan involvement should be con- 
tained as muds as posable; and Li- 
bya itself, whose 'missionary prop- 
aganda could find an a u dience 
among the young students of the 
northern Nigerian universities, 
threatening the Western-oriented 
hierarchy of this biggest Moslem 
country of the continent. 

Nigeria is and wants to remain 
the “calm center of the African 
storm” because it feds that quet- 
ness could be more effective t h a n 
shouting and beating the table. 
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Then Saudi Arabia issued a 
threat of retaliatory action if the 
oil companies ganged up on Niger- 
ia: Sbeil, Gulf raid Mobil, all of 
whom had delivered formal notice 
to phase out their long-term pur- 
chasing coo tracts with Nigeria, 
stopped short of the final action. 
April production recovered to 
900,000 barrels a day. and June 
was back up to 1,6 rrriHion. 

Since then, Nigeria's production 
has hovered around 13 bill ion. the 
production quota it is allowed un- 
der the March OPEC agreement: 
It has been more scrupulous in 
keeping to it than many of the 
other OPEC members, notably 
Iran and Libya. 

But the damage has been done 
to the economy. Already in March, 
before the latest production slump 
was apparent, the central bank had 
been forced to stop commercial 
banks issuing any new letters of 
credit, while it attempted to catch 
up on a growing backlog. In April, 
Mr. Shagui introduced an austeri- 


3 1 package, including hefty import 
eposits and increased tariffs, and 
deferment of all capital projects 
not already under way. 

What the crisis has also under- 
lined has been Nigeria's very limit- 
ed capacity to react swiftly in an 
emergency: Those measures Lave 
taken months to have an effect, 
and anyway were introduced sev- 
eral months later than necessary to 
stem the foreign exchange drain. 
As a result, reserves have been arti- 
ficially maintain ed by ever- length- 
ening delays on trade payments, 
with bills outstanding in some cas- 
es for six months or more. Some 
estimates put the backlog at more 
than 55 billion. 

If the Nigerian oil scene is over- 
shadowed by the gloom of the in- 
ternational oil market, there is one 
ray of light on the domestic scene: 
the oil companies themselves are 
somewhat happier than they were 
a year ago. The reason was the Ni- 
gerian government’s agreement, af- 
ter two years of painful negotia- 


tions, to raise the profit margin 
earned by the producers on each 
barrel of ofl. 

The deal was agreed to on July 
\, to raise the “allowed profits per 
barrel” from SO cents to 51.60, 
while simultaneously increasing 
the allowance for costs from SI. 10 
to S 1 .60 a barrel — effectively rais- 
ing the return to the oil majors by 
$130 a barrel. That was arguably 
more important in keeping the 
companies content than any oil 
price cut. 

Lot g- term exploration, howev- 
er, is at a very low level because of 
the international glut, compound- 
ed by the particular problems of 
operating in Nigeria’s high-cost, 
low-efficiency economy. Known 
reserves stand at 20 billion barrels 
of oil. and a further 20 billion are 
probably awaiting discovery. For a 
mature oil producer, tirat is a 
healthy future. Learning to exploit 
them cautiously is the lesson of the 
current oil glut, and a salutary one 
at that. 


NEPA IS NOT. as one might maliciously believe, 
an acronym for “Never Ever Power Again;" it stands 
for the National Electric Power Authority, famed for 
plunging Nigerian households into darkness and for 
bringing the factory production tine to a sudden 
standstill. 

. Now NEPA has gpne on the offensive. Advertise- 
ments in Nigeria and in African magazines published 
in Britain are headlined, “Is NEPA really that bad?” 
Underneath, a chan shows that while Bntain has 132 
power stations. France 573. Austria 1,053, Sweden 
1.143 and the United States 3373. Nigeria has four. 
Though the figures may he misleading, because it is 
total megawatt capacity that- counts, the NEPA argu- 
ment is certainly worth a hearing. 

The decree that set up NEPA in 197 2. after the 
amalgamation of the Electricity Corporation of Ni- 
geria with the Nigeria Dams Authority, stipulated 
that it should develop and maintain an efficient, coor- 


power, 

lbraham Hassan. pointed out. compared with other 
public institutions, “NEPA is too much criticized 
rally because its failures have much more immediate 
impact on the whole oT our population than the fail- 
ures of the other institutions. In other words, if a 
Nigerian Airways plane fails to turn up. or the steel 
plant goes on strike, or a train is derailed, only a few 
citizens experience it first-hand, whereas millions are 
in 24-hour contact with the power authority. 

Like Nigerian Airways, NEPA is growing at a tre- 
mendous pace. But its 20-percent annual load growth 
still cannot keep up with consumer demand. The 
country has only two major power stations, KainjL 
760 megawatts, on the Niger River, and Sapeie, with 
oil and gas turbines, 1,020 megawatts. Another three 
smaller power stations, totaling about 600 megawatts, 
also fuel the national grid. 

The electricity is thus hundreds of miles away from 
Lagos, which consumes almost half of the nation’s 
power. The lines are the prey of the rains, of uneven 
maintenance, even or power thieves who break into 
the transmission lines for free electricity. 


In Lagos, houses have air conditioning, often in 
every room, running, if permitted. 24 hours a day. 
Many are using electricity far in excess of their con- 
tractual limits. Hence the constant cuts. Short of per- 
suading householders to reven to old-fashioned ceil- 
ing fans, the alternative would seem to be to install 
load-limiting circuit breakers in every home and busi- 
ness. But here again, the system breaks down because 
some NEPA employees carry out illegal connections 
on the quiet. Not only does' NEPA not get paid for 
the electricity, hut the extra demand helps cause over- 
loading. 

Instead. Nigerians and expatriates alike invest huge 
sums in standby generators. The generator must be 
fed into the meter, so that householders pay NEPA at 
the usual rate for making their own usually diesel- 
fueled electricity. Often the owner arranges" for the 
installer to connect the wire on the wrong side of the 
meter box. so that charges are kept at least to a mini- 
mum. if not registered at all. 

NEPA has great difficulty collecting money it is 
owed. This month, it threatened to begin mass discon- 
nections as a warning to consumers who do not settle 
their bills promptly. The names of defaulters might 
even be published in the newspapers. 

Unpaid bills are not NEPA's only problem. Re- 
cently. advertisements have appeared in the foreign 
press for engineers and technicians. NEPA is almost 
2.000 below its manpower establishment of 20,000. It 
is a development that contradicts NEPA’s repeated 
claim of managing without tile help of “aliens." 
NEPA engineers receive a thorough training, but as 
their salaries are tied to civil service structures, about 
75 percent of trained personnel leave for more lucra- 
tive jobs in private companies or to work ou rural 
electrification projects for one of the state govern- 
ments. 

A constant complaint by NEPA is that it often 
hears of a new project requiring power, such as a 
textile plant or shopping center, only when it has 
reached the commissioning stage. In most other coun- 
tries. electricity requirements are relayed to the power 
authority at the planning stage. A booklet. “Planning 

(Continued on Following Page) 
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NIGERIA 


Industry: Shortfall in Oil Income Forces Cutback of Projects 




By Gillian Gunn - 

the niarket has thrown a spanner into the 
works of Nigeria’s industrial projects. The government is now in the 
nuddle of a painful pruning process, which will inevitably delay or can- 
cel many projects. 


A spokesman for the M inis try of Pl anning iti$ is tftd recently the 
1981* 1985 development plan will not be redrafted, so dearly the projeci- 
trimmiDg anil be done behind closed doors. Observers familiar with the 
day-to-day project decisions sense that the government has not yet come 
to grips with tiie problem. 

, 0°® analyst said; “The 1983 budget sounds very sensible and cau- 
tious, particularly as it assumes a modest o2 production level of one 
million bands a day. But when you look at the expenditure side Of the 


equation, they keep insisting a long list of projects will have top priori- 
ty.’’ The authorities seem to know that cots are necessary, and the knife 
is poised. Bat exactly whew it will fall is unclear. 

Nonetheless, some concrete steps have been taken. Since March 1982 
no new contractors have been employed without the specific authoriza- 
tion of a special committee in the president’s office. The committee 
existed before, but was not very active, and foreign bankers sometimes 
forced Nigeria's hand. 

In October, a planned S23-billion standard-gauge railway from fort 
Harcourt to Makurrfi was indefinitely postponed after efforts by interna- 
tional banks to syndicate loans obtained financing for only four of the 
six sections and the effort collapsed. The governm ent called for a techni- 
cal reappraisal. 


Contractors from a number of countries have lost business as a result 
of the financ ing failure. The six contractors who had been in line for the 


New CapitaVs Construction Pace Slows 


(Confirmed from Page 7S) 


Ocl I, Nigeria’s 22d independ- 
ence day, was celebrated in Abuja. 
The leaders of every large political 
party, including the veterans 
Nnamdi Azikiwe and Chief 
Obafemi Awolowo, were there. If 
Mr. Shagari wins the next election, 
jhere wifi be few fears for the Fu- 
ture of Abuja. But even a president 
drawn from another party or 
grouping would have great diffi- 
culty in changing course. 

The delays win come from an 
ailing economy. Up to May this 
year, 122 million naira had been 
spent on Abuja. The budget for 
1983 allocates 445 milli on naira to 
the new capital, against 321 mil- 
lion naira in 1982. 


million naira of the budget is des- 
tined for the long overdue pay- 
ments owed to contractors. The 
rest will go to fresh projects. 

There are rumors in Lagos that 
many foreign companies are think- 
ing of pulling out. A Dutch man- 
aging director said he would wait 
six months and then make up his 
mind. More realistic, perhaps, was 
a French building contractor, who 
said: "They will stay. There is 
nowhere else to go." 

Contractors in Abuja, whether 
Lebanese. French. Italian or Brit- 
ish, had similar worries. “We never 
move without our aDiaji," they re- 


ence by politicians and their ap- 
pointees, in realizing the master 
plan. He said: “There has been a 
tremendous amount of pressure, to 
do this, employ this man. As a re- 
sult, we engineers and architects 
have not always been allowed to 
make the derisions we should. So I 
don’t believe we have got value for 
money." 

Mr. Obinani insists on only the 


the wood has not been properly 
seasoned and as a result timber 
frames are -already warping. In the 
same way, there appears to be no 
effort to use solar energy for water 
healing, although there are 2300 
sunshine hours annually. Trees, 
too, axe chopped down whether 


they are in the way of buildings or 
not. It has the feel of Lagos about 
h. 

Not all development is planned. 
At Ouse village; a mQe down the 
road from the presidential com- 
plex, a market offers yams, plan- 
tains, goats and shoes. An oil- 
discolored drain .runs along the 
collection of roomless hotels called 
Abuja International and the Roy- 
al As the poet says: 


best for Abuja. “I was toting 
building blocks by the rule-of- 
thumb method of holding thorn 
over my head and dropping them. 
Most of them broke. I was called a 
saboteur and accused of wasting 
contractors’ time. So I stopped the 
tests. And now these blocks are 
being used in houses. You can see 
the result — poor quality residen- 
tial accommodation. And the 
shoddy work is being done by for- 
eign as weD as Nigerian contrac- 
tors." 

One of the disappointments of 
Abuja is the rarity of timber in 
house construction, though teak 
forests abound. When it is used. 


port, referring to the 5 to 15 per- 
cent man who oils the wheels. 


Stephen Idada, liaison officer of 
le Federal Capital Development 


the Federal Capital Development 
Authority in Lagos, said that “we 
would have wanted a substantial- 
ly bigger increase." But, in a year 
when the total budget dropped by 


more than 400 million nair a, they 
are luckier than some. About 100 


cent man wno oils the wheels. 
Some companies find that even af- 
ter a lengthy wait for payments 
they are getting only half of what 
is owed 

And there are gripes about mat- 
ters other than money. Felix Oni- 
nani. a Nigerian architect, spent 18 
years in New York and now has 
come back to be Abuja’s chief ar- 
chitect. He is critical of interfer- 


It's nice to see a new city 
Grow out of shrubs. 

We love her 

And the suburbs. 


The Poetry of 
nent Press) 


Abuja (Cross -Gouti- 


project were: Frances Dtnnez and Pragades et Travanx PubHques; a 
ChinesoSwiss consortium; British-based and Italian-owned Stirling In- 
ternational; Yugoslavia’s Paruzanski; and Brazil Parananancma. 

The railroad delay win seriously jeopardize Nigeria' s sted projects. 
The railroad was to have provided the crucial link for transport of iron 
ore and steel between Port Harcourt and the Ajao Kura steelworks. In 
mid-November a Ministry of Hanning spokesman still insisted.thc vari- 
ous steel projects would receive top priority. The government is appar- 
ently considaing moving the raw materials and finished goods, by road, 
but those familiar with Nigeria’s road network know that this is a dubi- 
ous proposition. 

In addition, some of the Steel projects are experiencing problems of 
their own. The expansion of the Abudja steel works is now in doubt, 
perhaps more for political reasons than economic ones. The Russian- 
built Kara sted plant is also embroiled in controversy, with accusa- 
tions that it is being constructed from secondha n d materials. Finally, it 
has dear that domestically manufactured steel will be more- 

expensive than its imported equivalent, doubt on the whole steel 
project 

A third industrial project under threat is the liquefied natural gas 
plant, planned for Beamy. Although President Shehu Shagari specifically 
stated in his October budget speech that the project would go ahead, the 
project has neither financiers, contractors, nor a market The angina] 
consortium went into voluntary liquidation in early 1981 after Phillips 
and British Petroleum polled out. 

The com panies complained that the Nigerian National Petroleum 
Company was unprepared either to pat up sufficient funds or allow them 
more of the equity. A glut has also sent natural gas prices down, casting 
further doubt on the project's viability. 

The go v e rnm ent is now trying to resti m ub u e interest in the project and 
U.S. companies are responding. Two U.S. law firms. New York's Sher- 
man.* Sorting, and Washington’s Vfihner, Cutler & Pickering, are advis- 
ing the government. First Boston Bank and First Chicago are investigat- 
ing financ e. Arthur D. Little, in conjunction with the two banks, is 
preparing a feasibility study. Bechtel is exploring how the gas could be 
marketed. x 

The various consultants were due to defiver a feasibility report to the 
government Dec. 13. It wfll almost certainly recommend a halving of the 
plant’s projected capacity. 

It may also discuss the long mooted proposal to pipe Nigeria's gas to 
Europe. A study of the possible pipeline has already been done by Bech- 
tel 

There is speculation that permission could be obtained from the gov- 
ernments whose territory the pipeline would have -to cross by offering 
free ins tallatio n of gas turbines, which would be fueled by the pipeline, 
reducing those countries’ oD bills. 



Traffic is stalled in crowded central Lagos. 


Brain Drain Cripples 


Development Efforts 


By Eddie Iroh 

“YOU DON'T ask the toad for a 
chair when you can see he is squat- 
ting," says a Nigerian proverb. But 
that is exactly what the world has, 
perhaps unwittingly, done with Ni- 
geria in the area of highly qualified 


manpower. 

The country that cannot find lo-. 
cal skills to execute much of its 
own high-tech development pro- 
grams has an estimated 15,000 
nurses, doctors, scientists, engi- 
neers and teachers dispersed 
abroad. ‘There is hardly toy in- 
dustrialized Western country in 
which^ou do notTjave tugUytjual- 

official of the National Universi- 
ties Commission in t-a goy said. 

Generally, media-shy Nigerian 
officials and recruitment execu- . 
tives tend to underplay the serious- 
ness of the country’s brain drain. 
But the press and public do not. In 
a recent editorial the mass-arcula- 
tiOn Punch newspaper said: “It is . 
distressing that at a time when we 
are in dire need of skilled men and 
women, a time when enormous 
sums of money are being spent to 
attract and retain the services of 
foreign experts, many able Nigeri- 
ans are allowed to remain abroad 
developing foreign economies." 

Over the past half decade; Ni- 
gerian governments have had to 
contract various expert teams, 
from India to the Netherlands, to 
revamp and sustain vital utilities 
that have long suffered from a se- 
vere shortage of skilled personnel 
The Railways of India Technical 
and Economic Services was thos 
commissioned to revitalize Niger- 
ia’s railway network over a “period 
of three years at acost of nearly 10 
million naira. Simflariy, KLM, the 
Royal Dutch Airline, won a con- 
tract to provide sordy needed ex- 1 
pertise to keep the national carrier, 
Nigerian Airways, airborne after a 
decade of indifferent performance 
and rising Losses. 

Similar dire shortages of man- 
power exist in almost every sector 
of Nigeria’s economic ana indus- 
trial development — steel agricul- 
ture, construction and motor as- 
sembly. The National Electric 
Power Authority, constantly pillo- 
ried for its notoriously intermittent 
power supply, explains in its pro- 
gram for the 1980s that “shortage. . 
of manpower is certainly one erf 
the problems with which NEPA 
has to contend." It repeated that h 
has a shortfall of 265 engineers 
and 160 accountants. 

With a population of 82.6 mil- 
lion, according to the latest figures, 
Nigeria has only 10J99 doctors, or 
12 doctors per 100,000 people, and 
no more than 30.000 nurses. Dr. 
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reasons for the expens’ sdf-uq- 
posed exile are better working con- 
ditions and security of life and 
property abroad. 

Dr. Qnadri sahl that Nigerian 
doctors are working in large numf 
bets in the United States, Britain 
and West Germany, and to a lesser 
extent in Egypt a nd Spain, wjher* 
thfcy earn more than three timej 
the 400 naira a month that new en- 
trants get in Nigeria; 

- But pay and poor conditions of 
service are not the only reasons 
skilled Nigerians prefer to work 
abroad. The shock of returning to 
Nigeria, after, in many cases, a 
decade of absence, has not been 


easily overcome by the few who 
dared to explore the prospects. 


dared to explore the prospects. 
The legendary inefficiency of es 1 
sential services such as water, elec- 
tricity and telephones, compound- 
ed by the increasing menace of 
armed robbery, and the inadeo- 
ning bureaucratic process, have 
daunted even the most intrepid it*- 
turnees. 

. An engjneer with the petro- 
chemical division of the Nigerian 
National Petroleum Corporation 
took suae than a two-thirds cut in 


pay to join the jpant oil body last 
year. After eight months in a* hotd 
room with Ins expatriate wife and 
a child, he managed to. get a 
“boy’s” quarter in the bad: of a 
Lagos high-rise. But his stoicism 
gave way after his wife, seven 
months pregnant, got stuck in the 
elevator, and had to climb eight 
floors, a bucket of water in hand, 
during one power cut. He is now 
back with ins former company in 
Mexico. 

Adjusting to the “Nigerian con- 


dition” has proved particularly 
trying fox the many Nigerian cx- 


Every dot represents a major center in Nigeria’s fast expanding economy - and 
business opportunities for you. 

If only you can get there. 

Of course other airlines can fly you to one or two places in Nigeria, but only 
Nigeria Airways flies to Lagos, Kano and Port Harcourt. 

And our international flights connect with our domestic timetable, linking all 
eleven other centers. 

— — So, to make the most of the opportunities in Nigeria, join one of 
* our flights at John F. Kennedy Airport, New York. . 


12 doctors per 100,000 people, «iH 
no more than 30,000 nurses. Dr. 
M.O. Qnadri, executive secretary 
of the Nigerian Medical Associa- 
tion, said: “The shortage of doc- 
tors is so bad that some unquali- 
fied doctors are actually in prac- 
tice.” Almost all the country’s 12 
medical colleges are understaffed, 
1 and according tor Dr. Quadri, 
“some wards are not open because 
there are not qualified staff.** - 
. Although reliable figures are 
hard to come by, officials and pro- 
fessional bodies estimate that at 
least one-third of the highly quali- 
fied Nigerians abroad include the 
very doctors, nurses and engineers 
that are badly needed at home. All 
the officials agree that the primary 


trying tor the many Nigerian ex- 
perts married lo foreigners, espe- 
cially those who have to live in the 
chaotic and congested capital 
“You have to appreciate that many 
of these wives nad never experi- 
enced a blackout, let alone a. daily 
one, and have never spent three 
hows in a ‘go-slow* [traffic jamj,’’ 
said one husband, who returned 
recently, minus wife, “just to check 
things out" • 

Nigeria’s version of the brain 
drain occurs in an involuntary 
fashion. Few if any Nigerians emi- 
grate in search of more lucrative 
tenure abroad. Hardly any foreign 
recruiters come to the country in 
search of highly skilled staff: Bui 
few are willing to make what E. 
Obadofin, secretary for overseas 
recruitment in the Federal Civil 
Service Commission, calls “apatri* 
Otic sacrifice.” 

The trauma and trials of loca^ 
tkra apart, some government regu- 
lations have tended to militate 
against any massive reversal of, the 
brain drain. And with the current 
austerity measures, few Nigerian 
experts’ returning borne «*n afford^ 
to pay the high duties imposed on 
their personal effects. 

Still government departments. 4 
corporations and universities arc 
perennially pa recruitment drives, 
abroad, while the conditions of, 
service and regulation, which the- 
experts find unacceptable, remain; 
unchanged. According - to the 
Punch . newspaper, only when- 
changes are made “will it be sa-; 
crilegious and unpatriotic for any' 
Nigerian to detest working in his* 


National Energy Production 
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Ahead in NEPA,” remarks on “the 
confidentiality with which various 
agencies treat their answers to the 
extent that a textile plant may ask 
for 10 megawatt load for supply in 
six months when the power gener- 
ation takes about seven years to 
implement.” 

Within two years, the country's 
electricity potential will be greatly 
increased with the opening of two 
hydroelectric complexes, Jebba, on 
the Niger River, and Shiroro 
Gorge. 600 megawatts, between 
Knduna and the new federal capi- 
tal Abuja. The Lagos thermal 
plant. 1,320 megawatts, expected 
to come on stream in 1985, wifi use 
the abundant supply of natural 
gas, most of which has been waste- 
fully flared up to now. 

These projects are already one. 
two or more years behind sched- 
ule. A ministerial briefing last 
August complained that delays in 
payments to foreign contractors 
could seriously affect progress at 
Jebba and. Shiroro. 

Some time in the 1990s, Nigeria 
expects to have a 4.600-megawatt 


generating capacity, from a medley 
of in sta ll ations, including hydro- 
electric, coal, gas and wl. “Plan-’ 
sung Ahead in NEPA" says that’ 
“nuclear generation k currently- 
not in our program for up to the’ 
year 2000." . | 

The latest annual report, which ' 
dales to March 1979. provides an* 
impressive list of investments 1 
other than power stations, includ- 
ing countrywide rural electrifica- 
uon prmecis, sub-stations, traitt* 
mission lines, all implying a gradu- 
al extension’ of the services of the" 
national grid. 

At NEPA headquarters on the 
irianna in Lagos, Sanosi O, Ola-" 3 
gunju. head of public relations,.! 
showed a visitor a pflt of press 
cuttings for 1982. He had dtSw a 

612.: 

favorable 8051 Then, os they chatt- 
ed about the Nigerpower Band, the ■ 
authority's own, which wa$ to play: 
at a function the following week- 
end at the Federal Palace Hotel. J 
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2^. air conditioning sputtered., 
heked a bir and fell silenL Was it a : 
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power cut? Yes, he had to admit - 
thatitwas. : ' 

— DENIS HERBSXEIN" 
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Armed Forces Receiving 
Top Priority Development 

- . . . The pteseai figure oT almost 

A DOZEN YEARS after the 140.000 has remained static for 
end of the awl war, the Nigerian the last 18 months. Nigerian has 
armed forces are bong given top the third largest full-time army 
pnonry treatment by the Shagari m Africa, after Egypt and 
administration. An accelerated . Ethiopia, 
weapons, modernization pro- As far as the army is con- 
gram, allied to attempts to create cemed, there is now to be a conr 
a baler-educated army, is part : ceotrated attempt to recruit 

While the size of the total gov- ten illiterate soldiers of the civil 
emmextt budget has been re- war period. Recruitment will 


doced, this year’s budget allocat- 
ed 650 motion naira for defend 
spending, against 451 million 
naira in 1981. Nigeria has not 
been called on to wage, war 
externally recently, though it 
contributed to the peacekeeping 
forces in Lebanon and Chad, 
and there are doubts about the 
combat readiness of the three 
services. 


allocat- stiB be on (he ethnic ouota basis 
defense m order to ensure political bal- 
mflKrm anOC. At the same rime. _ the 
has not army, which has a strong infan- 
ge. war try tradition, is switching to 
nigh it greater mechanization, with all 
Icceping the heavy investment and soldier 
. Chad, training th^ t ihat infers. The can- 
out the ph asis is to be on' a force that 
e three relies on mobility, equipment 
and training rather than on 


The backbone of the armed sb ^-^ z£ - 
forces, the army, has been Mechanized expansion does 
trimmed from its civil war size 001 «*■? a change in the policy 


7.000 respectively. The huge visit to the marketplace shows a 
growth of the war years was a btos toward. British equipment, 
result of the throngs of civilians According to rite latest report of 
enlisting for short periods as the authoritative journal. Mill- 


. 

sr.-ci -,1*1*: .1 


fighting dragged on. Though for **(7 
the large part ill-trained, they ioUowi1 
stayed on afterward, preferring y^cn 
the forces to the Metric prospect Brita 
of unemployment. main b 

General Olusegun Obasanio, beliaipters (3); Blowpipe 

Nigeria’s last mHitary ruler, on- surfaco-^air missQes; Bulldog 
barked on a positive policy of “d-S® 
dcanobffizarion. By 1978, the 
numbers were down to 180,000. (Conti 


tary Balance, Nigeria made the 
following major purchases in the 
year ending June 1982: 

Britain: Vickers Mark 111 
main battle tank (36 ordered); 


123 light aircraft (5). 
France-West Germany: Ro~ 

(Confirmed on Following Page) 
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g Expanding TV Network 
^ Becomes Truly National 


7*- PERHAPS ONLY to a former governors erf states not controlled 

colonial district officer, returning by the party in power in Lagos.be- 
to. the coontty after 22 years, will it gan to set up. their own stations. 

- - . 7.‘ 7^ be. a surprise that television, along The number of TV stations in Ni- 

. -7^ with' its forerunner, radio, has re- geria at the moment is nearly 30, 
T. ~-„7 v placed the town crier, the once all- 22 of them owned and controlled 
. .. 1 .TVtT 2 - powerful “bush telegraph,” as the by the federal government 
777" --a med iumof communication in Ni- The growth of television has nat- 

»;“■ geria."' ‘ orally promoted an energetic 

7 T ^K When. Africa's first television struggle for its confcroL Thotigb 
I"'’"- - ii station was commissioned in Iba- news, some current affairs and a 
• : dan. Western Nigeria, on Oct. 31, number of drama programs are 
m. r. :: 1959 , onlya. handful of urban Ni- broadcast in vernacular (or pidgin 

..'--p: gerians. in Ibadan and Lagos, English, the unofficial lingua fran- 
■- ‘-ftp— mainly the cmagent political and ca of Nigeria) for the large illi- 
■ “ ^ k bureaocrafic.dite poised, to take terete population, no one loses 

- z: zr over from the colonial admirristra- 'Sight or the fact that the vast ma- 

.' non one. year later, could afford a jority of TV viewers are the edn- 

. .. * r.r-i::, tdeviaonset. - • ■ . cated elite who wield considerable 

-• '.'■■■ Today, the-embfem of the Fed- influence in their communities. 

• r . -ci-.K eral -Departmentr of Information "Vincent Maduka, the pioneer di- 
r: ir nay still be the town crier’s hand rector-general of the television an- 
•Jtf t gripping the handle of a bell, but a thority, said, “It is not just in Ni- 
... ■.."7. utewaon set is a fixture in 227 geria. AH over the world, every 
. ' 7 7. ;0 million homes, according to a re- power-seeker wants control of the 


. 7 •„ When. Africa’s first television 

■- iii station was commissioned in Iba- 
. dan. Western Nigeria, on Oct. 31, 


• - *■ " '^r* 1959, onlyu handful of urban Ni- 
gerians. in Ibadan and Lagos, 
mainly the emergent political and 
■ vg bureaucratic _dite poised, to take 
. 1 over from the colonial admixustra- 

' :ji non one yearlater, could afford a 
• tdeviaooset. ‘ . 

:':r Today; the-emblem of the Fed- 
■ '• -ci“.K cral -pepartmenv of Information 
r: ir nay still be the town crier’s hand 
. griping the handle of a bell, but a 


. . :- . m a country of 80 motion people, ironically, the military metator- 

' . T ..\~ bid the communal viewing pattern ship that brou^it televiaon under 

T^ trf Nigeria, where the TV owner unified federal control appeared to 


: , _77U' irf Nigeria, where the TV owner 
r ' 7 , opens iris doors to his neighbors at 
- -- :i * ' 7 . viewing rimes, means that about 31 
— _ 77 mQipn homes have rqyilar access 
< . m : —7 fotrfevision. 

~ -- " J ' ,i t B%un with the minuscule Mack- 


show less enthusiasm for control- 
ling it But frequent accusations of 
bias againsv the television authori- 
ty's stations were among the rea- 
sons a recent electoral law made 


:: . if -' 7 Nigerian television now operates a 
ct&r station in each 01 the 19 
. states hi the country, plus two sta- 

r.." tionsin the capital, and a national 
v '.^. ir/^ uework service using a relay <rf 
~~- s . : :: Domestic Earth Satellites. 

7 . -7- j^v-'-’-The television establishment 
— . could be said to have reached its 


turns. 

Mr. Maduka’s view i$ that the 
politicians show greater interest in 
media control than military men. 
because “the effect of the political 
system, is more pervasive.’’ In a po- 
litical system, he pointed out, 


7 *7 higb-water mark with the commis- “there are more pressure points. 
TL-.'-.shnang of a pUot station in the The board members represent a 
''7 - . new. . federal capital territory of pcditical interest, whertas under 
•" '7 Abuja, whidi was able to relay na- the rmlrtazy they were prafessian- 
' ' . - JL7; tfcawwde the Ocl L 1982, inde- ak and technocrats. Also, many 


7. 1 7 '-c pendence anniversary edebratious 
'\ 7 ,^: trom .the new city. The Abuja 
‘.' 7 '" prefect is poiiaps less significant 
. _ % for what it is now, a pilot station, 

-- '.'7 (ban for the pnmuse u holds. It is 

. . the nucleus of a proposed, ultra- 

-7 v-: r 7»: thodem permanent headquarters 


iikms staff are in contact with one politi- 
\buja dan or (he other. 

Beam As the 1 983 election draws near- 
ation, er, media control is bound to be a 
l It is constant c o ntroversy, espedally as 
ultra- some Nigerians, including media 
arters executives, have insisted that the 


fihn village. 


how best to meet the demands of 


• J - But for now, what the transistor the politicians and at the same 
•’ ' radio did finr'tha nomadic Fulani time strenethen their own Dosi- 


^radio did for" the nomadic Fulani 
- . >; ’ 7 r" cattidiandatid the southern village 
-v peasant, television is doing for the 

^ >; - test of urban- Nigeria. More than 

- , 33 tr ansmi tters cover 80 percent of 

- the popularion and more than 75 

‘_-v '.j'X percent of Nigeria’s land mass. A 

7.J. * giant satellite station at Lanlate in 
7 ...^ " ■ Western Nigeria Hnks the country 

. - i.' 7-V ; to the Tdstar world network,' put- 
v.- - : ( 7 ^ ring even the rural popularion a 
V-j; • push-button away from such major 
*' :',7-c‘ world events as the Moscow Olym- 
’■ ” pics. 

.Id About 2J25 irriBion Nigerians 
-IimW with a total income of 8Jnillion 
t-Yl.K.!*- naira a year own television sets, 
1 ' y :' about one-third of them in color. It 

. is estimated that' the number is 

. grovdM; at the rate of 15 poceni a 

. •V' W To bring teJevirion closer to 
‘ 7 ' the poor rural communities, the 
u&vision authority spends about 2 
- minxm naira a year setting up and 
>v" Tiniimnin^g i wmtmmal viewing 
-. renteis. 

: , •' The pioneer WNBS-TV, Ibadan 

. •: s was established. by the then Wesl- 
em. Nigerian government, as later 

- .' s .( '7 ' did the other regional governments 

- . *>’? “ Enugu in J»0, and Kaduna, 

■\ ' 1962. Later in 1962 the federal 

. , .govermnent joined the race and set 

op NBC-TV, Lagos. Within that 
, , ' first decade, about 22 African 
. '■ V “^Jries followed Nigeria’s lead 
", : 'i set up, their own television sta- 

boas. Wnh the creation <rf 12 Ni- 
7; 7 8®Jra .states to 1967 and 19 in 
-•v >97S.by the miDiary regimes, the 
V 'j munbo- of sta tions had nsen 10 10 
. ml977«: ; : ' 

" •: V ; >; With tiieTeturn to civilian gov- 

• - •; emment In 1975 and the emer- 

• >/’; gence of- hamseneous ..political 
-■"■'.>7 Parties to power: m the states, the 

. V political: leaders,, especially, the 


rime strengthen their own posi- 
tion.” One way to achieve media 
freedom, Mr. Maduka suggested, 
is that “the recruitment ana tenure 
of senior professional media staff 
should be guaranteed by law.” 

Still, television in Nigeria does 
strive to meet its perennial objec- 
tives, to ■'niighiem. educate and en- 
tertain. At least 75 percent of pro-, 
grams are locally produced, the 25 
percent foreign programs bong 
mainly imports from the United 
States and Britain. _ 

Such retired British comedies as 
‘The Many Wives of Patrick” and 
“Doctor in the House" and bid 
American programs like “Sanford 
and Sons” and “Diffrent Strokes” 
am currently DODular. Breakfast 


although most stations run -Bntisn 
and American films on weekend 
mornings. The average station 
transmits about seven hours a day , 1 
and few go beyond midnight 

The upgrading of standards has j 
been the preoccupation of tdevi - 1 
a on executives over, the past, half 
ri tywA* since the television authori- 
ty was established, but results have 
not matched aspirations. Last 
year; the Nigerian Television Au- 
thority contracted a 24-man export 
team of blade Americans, led by 
former CBS News report® Randy 
Daniels, no polish up the tech- 
niques and style of local staff. 

The authority's news team may 
only now be starting to grapple 
with the teleprompter; newscasters 
still repeatedly smirk and grin even 
when .reporting a tragic incident; 
captions still do fafl off their 
'gtafidp on-camera. But the show 


NIGERIA 


Food Imports Grow 
As Exports Decline 


Economic Indicators 


By Tom Forrest 

IN 1980, President Shehu Sha- 
gari launched a Green Revolution 
program with the «im of making 
Nigeria self-sufficient in food by 
the mid- 1980s. 

The World Bank was important 
in determining the priorities of the 
program, and the same policies 
were presented in the bank’s report 
on “Accelerated Development in 
Sub-Saharan Africa.” The central 
feature was reliance cm a small- 
holder program pioneered by the 
bank’s Agricultural Development 
Projects since 1975. 

These projects have now spread 
to include some of the richest 
fanning land in Nigeria. The em- 
phasis is on input supply, exien- 
sion services and roaa construc- 
tion. The Green Revolution pro- 
gram argued for a smaller role for 
large scale, capital intensive, state 
projects like the irrigation projects 
m the north, the state food farms 
and the river basin development 
authorities. It also urged less reli- 
ance on subsidies, a smaller bu- 
reaucratic presence in agriculture, 
and a larger role for the private 
sector in the supply of inputs and 
in investment 

While the Green Revolution 
program has helped sustain the 
federal commitment to fundmg ag- 
riculture, there is little evidence 
that the capital-intensive state 
projects have been downgraded or 
the agricultural bureaucracy 
trimmed. With the present squeeze 
on state expenditure and the de- 
cline of foreign exchange reserves, 
all projects have been adversely af- 


fected, including ibe World Bank 
projects. State governments in par- 
ticular have ban unwilling to ac- 
cord agriculture the priority im- 
plied by the Green Revolution 
program. They have a very large 
commitment to fund education 
and cutbacks in this area are politi- 
cally sensitive, espedally m an 
election year. 

The foreign exchange crisis has 
again drawn attention to the 
growth of Nigeria's food imports 
and the virtual disappearance of 
agricultural exports. One of the 
most striking features of the Niger- 
ian economy in the 1970s was the 
growth of food imports. In recent 
years they have mown around 15 
percent a year. One estimate for 
1982 puts the food bQl, including 
unrecorded items,- as high as 2 bil- 
lion naira. At this level, food im- 
ports could well absorb a quarter 
of foreign exchange earnings. 

One reason for the growth of 
food imports is the high cost of lo- 
cal production combined with the 
effect of an overvalued exchange 
rate, which makes imports cheap- 
er. Home-grown rice, maize, wheat 
and vegetable oils have all proved 
vulnerable to low-cost imports. On 
the credit side, there has undoubt- 
edly been an expansion of acreage 
and increase in yield in those food 
areas where the World Bank has 
concentrated its resources and 
management. 

On the whole, however, the 
prospects for increased foreign ex- 
change earnings through export, 
and through import subsitiution in 
agriculture, are very poor. The tar- 
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get of food sdfsafCideacy by 1985 
is unrealistic. A look at the pro- 
duction of cocoa, rice and sugar 
will show this. Wheat and palm oil 
are other crops where the domestic 
production has failed to increase 
as fast as domestic consumption. 

By 1980 the level of cocoa ex- 
ports had slipped to 157,000 ions, 
the lowest level for 20 years. Cocoa 
now accounts for about 2 percent 
of export earnings. Since 1980 
there has been little improvement, 
though there is hope that the work 
of the Cocoa Development Unit 
will at least prevent further de- 
cline. One result of the stagnation 
of Nigerian exports h as been a 


switch by European buyers to the 
Ivory Coast, now the largest cocoa 
producer in the world. 

In the cocoa belt, fanners have 
been leaving to pursue more lucra- 
tive occupations elsewhere. Wages 
have generally risen faster than co- 
coa prices, despite the fact that the 
cocoa beard has pursued a much 
more favorable price policy since 
the dissolution of the old market- 
ing board system in 1973. As a re- 
sult, investment in cocoa farms h as 
fallen off. The UN’s Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization estimates 
that 75 percent of the area of 
planted cocoa consists or trees that 
are more titan 30 years old. An at- 


tempt to rehabilitate the cocoa 
area began in 1971 through the 
work of the Cocoa Development 
Unit Participating farmers are re- 
quired to produce a hectare of suit- 
able land or to agree to the rehabil- 
itation of a plot of that size. High 
yielding cocoa seedlings are pro- 
vided. no interplanting with kola is 
allowed, and fertilizer and chemi- 
cal sprays have to be applied at 
regular intervals. Credit is provid- 
ed for inputs and also for the hire 
of labor. The major bottleneck is 
the increased demand for labor 
that rehabilitation involves. Fami- 
ly labor is limited, and wages are 
very high. The cooperatives that 


advance credit are a major source 
of complaint from farmers. Loral 
cooperatives are reported 10 have 
excluded fanners' groups from 
participating in the rehabilitation 
scheme, imposed illicit levies on 
loans, and used loans to trade in 
cocoa. 

Rice imports have risen rapidly 
and are estimated at more than 
one million tons this year, against 
600.000 tons last year". The attrac- 
tion of relatively low-cosi import- 
ed rice, and large shifts in con- 
sumption toward rice have played 
a part. A number of programs are 
under way to boost local produc- 
tion and raise yields. 
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Over the years First Bank has assisted in the 
development of business from retail and 
distributive trades to the acquisition and 
management of large factories by successful 
businessmen. 

First Bank, with many branches all oyer the 
country, offers the benefit of its experience 
in overseas business transactions and friendly 


mm 

ESTABLISHED 1894 


advisory service to businessmen throughout 
the country. 

Helping the business sector to grow, en- 
couraging and co - operating with every 
businessman is a task which the First Bank 
has set itself. 

Afterall we are the expert in banking business 


FIRST 

OF NIGERIA LIMITED 

Head Office: Unity House, 37 Marina, 

P.O. Box 5216, Lagos, Nigeria. 

London Branchs 29/30 King Street, EC2V 8EH. 


Expert Banking By The Leader 


goes on. 


— EDDLEIROHI 
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NIGERIA 



Armed Forces Get Top Priority 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
land II surface-to-air missiles (1$). 


Italy: Palmaria ISSmm self-propelled howitzers. 

Piranha armored person- 


Switzerland: Mowag 
siel carriers (57). 

United States: Hughes 30QC helicopters (IS). 

Few of these weapons have been delivered, al- 
most certainly because of the country's import 
cutbacks. The weaponry, added to the existing ar- 
mor/, will mean that, for instAnc^. there wifi be 
British and Russian (T55) tanks. and Swiss and 
Austrian (Steyr) armored personnel carriers. 

Diversification of nationalities is repeated 
throughout, causing problems of maintenance, of 
obtaining, spare parts and of training. One mili- 
tary source in Lagos said: “Maintenance is not 
their strong point — and dial's an understate- 
ment," 

Nigeria often does not buy spare parts at the 
time of the original purchase and added confusion 
is caused by the fact that tools cannot be Stand- 
ardized. Sometimes Nigerians are seal for training 
in the country, of manufacture, but the preferred 
method is for it to take place in Nigeria. But still 
the maintenance specialists can only work on one 
type of weapon, and have to be reconvened to 
new varieties. Often, the private sector will lure 
away army-trained technicians oath the promise 
of higher salaries. 

Britain, with more than 1,000 Nigerians taking 
a variety oF land, sea and air courses annually, 
remains the principal foreign training ground. 
Others go to the United States and India. There 
are also a number of British officers in Nigeria on 
training missions. All is not well in the air force. 
Dissatisfaction over its preparedness was ex- 
pressed publicly last September by the chief of 
staff, Air Vice Marshal Abdul Bello, who ap- 
pealed for a “virile and efficient" air force. Presi- 
dent Shehu Shagari responded in November, 
pledging effective protection of Nigeria's air 
space. The government-owned Kaduna newspa- 
per. the New Nigerian, commented that the 
speech “must have drawn little cheer from the air 
force high command ... it appears there has been 


no appreciable effort cm the part of the federal 
government to fulfill the preadcfflt’s promise." 

The air force's main strike aircraft are 16 MiG- ' 
21 jets and a dozen Alpha jets. It is widely be- 
lieved that Nigeria will buy Jaguar jets from Brit- 
ain, though nothing has yet been signed. The navy 
has recently received four British “Hippo" class 


uy 

corvettes, for fast; heavily armed coastal protec- 


tion. Nigeria has also recently bought several 
French Exocel missiles. Police and prisons capital 
expenditure will more than double in the cornin'’ 
year, which happens to coincide with the general 
election. The increase may be meant to underline 
the fact that internal security is to remain in the 
hands of the civilians. The mood of the army, any- 
way, seems to be to keep out of politics. The high, 
command is believed to view the present govern- 
ment with favor and to have no intention of inter- 
vening except in the case of riots that get out of 
control. 


The way troops are garrisoned is also thought to 
cut down the likelihood of a successful coop. Mili- 
tary and civil regimes have avoided a concentra- 
tion of troops in any part of the country. There is 
at least one camp in each of the 19 states, though 
some have more than one and Lagos, as the feder- 
al capital, has three, including the brigade of 


In addition. Nigerian company c omman ders are 
kept moving around, sometimes changing units 
and garrisons every six months, so that they do 
not become overly popular with their men. In the 


unsuccessful coup in 1976, the bead of state, Gen- 
eral Murrain Muhammed 


was kifled, the radio 

seized and an announcement broadcast by the 
plotters. But the important garrisons refused to 
accept the coup. 

Finally, there is the question of what role Niger- 
ia’s armed forces would play in the struggle 
against apartheid South Africa. At the moment, 
Nigeria is pursuing diplomatic avenues in an at- 
tempt to reach a settlement in Namibia. There 
have beat reports that Lagos has offered to partic- 
ipate in a united Nations force in the territory, 
but other means might be considered. 


A Niger Delta fisherman casts a net in' the traditional m an n er west of Port Harcorart, 


REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 

Kano is a teeming city, its population impossible to quantify. The census in Nigeria mvariabfy 
contributes to mistrust between, ethnic groups. Southerners do not believe the high figures for the 
northern states, which means more central government funds are allocated to them. 

By Denis Herbstein 


BY GOING TO Nigeria without 
enough personal cards, I almost re- 
legated myself to the status of a 
nonperson. 

It works tike this: You cater the 
office, of your interviewee, who 
flashes a aid, gaudy, large, auto- 
biographical, depending on 
whether he is the branch superin- 
tendent of tile Nigerian National 
Petroleum Corporation in Kadu- 
na, a caster of bronze replicas in 
Botin City or the editor of a Lagos 
newspaper. I dip into my top pock- 
et and we exchange particulars as 
if performing some courtly ritual. 


But with my cards in a desk 
drawer in London, I had to eke out 
the half dozen fortuitously discov- 
ered in my walleL If my interlocu- 
tor did not immediately pm my 
card in his drawer, 1 would ask 
him for It back. Some valued it 
highly and refused. But usually 
they obliged, albeit diffidently. 
Even so, toward the end of my stay 
the cards had become so grubby 
that I was obliged to prove my 
identity by other means. It is sur- 
prisingly refreshing to speak up 


personally for yourself. 


FEW THINGS had changed in the 
six months since my last visit to 


Lagos- Now the lads selling their 
wares in the traffic jams were of- 
fering the “Battle for the Falk- 
land^* videocassette, apart from, 
the usual array of crockery sets, 
pot plants, car vacuum cleaners, 
air fresheners in the form of scanti- 
ly clad women, Korean-made 
sunshades, and watches, watches, 

■ watches. When the former British 
prime minister, Edward Heath, 
found himself stuck on an over- 
pass in Lagos earlier tins year, he 
was offered a copy of the Nigerian 
constitution.' 

In the center of Lagos, the holes 
in Broad Street, which is the Wall 
Street of Nigeria, grow and grow. 


UNITED BANK FOR AFRICA 

-the most preferred bank for business with Nigeria 



Many foreign banks, corporations, 
exporters and investors who have done 
business with Nigeria prefer to channel 
their transactions through United Bank 
for Africa. This preference stems from 
the good results which they have 
obtained from trained and seasoned 
staff in the specialised departments of 
our International Division in Lagos and 
our branches throughout Nigeria. 


Our determination to protect this 
enviable reputation and our desire to • 
earn Nigeria a good name in International 
business obliges us to strive continuously 
to offer those extras which distinguish 
our services from those of other banks. 


Through our Representative 
Offices in New York and London, we 
are able to provide on the spot assistance 
to Nigerian organisations - government 
agencies, parastatals and private business, 
in their financial transactions in these 
centres. Our close links with over 200 
major banks, five of which are 
represented on our Board of Directors 
also enable us to follow through faster 
and more efficiently to your home base. 


It makes sound business sense to 
channel all your business in Nigeria 
through the United Bank for Africa 
the most preferred bank for business 
with Niaeria. 


These services include information 
on business opportunities and credit, 
opening of Letters of Credit, processing 
of bills for collection, money transfers, 
advice and guidance on local regulations 
and customs and a lot more. 


Liabilities March 31 

1982 

N'000 

1981 

N'000 

Assets March 31 

1982 

N'000 

1981 

N'000 

Capital 

65,000 

30,000 

Cash and Banks 

1,079,823 

1,150,372 

Reserves 

78,239 

64,312 

Investments 

79,210 

82,314 

Deposits etc. 

2,548,230 2,407,218 

Loans and Discounts 

1,532,436 

1 ,268,844 

Contra A/cs. 

976,650 

918,348 

Contra A/cs. 

976,650 

918,348 

Total 

3,668,119 3,419,878 

Total 

3,668,119 

3,419.878 

— H 


Ml = US S1.4879; Stg. 0.8368; FF 9.3821 


Branches throughout Nigeria: 


Aba, Abeokuta, Akure, Apapa (two) Bauchi, Bayero University, Benin City, Biu, Calabar, 
Ebute-Metta, Effurun, Enugu, Falomo, Funtua, Ibadan (three), Idumagbo, Iganmu, 

Ijora, Ikeja, Horin, llupeju, Jos, Kaduna (two), Kano, Lagos Central, Lagos East, Lagos 
University, Maiduguri, Mallam Maduri, Marina, New Bussa, Onitsha, Orsgun, Oshogbo, 
Otta, Owerri, Port-Harcourt (three), Sapeie, Sokoto. (two), Suleja, Warri,~Yola and 
39 Rural Branches and Nigeria Airways and Airport Authority Cash Office, 


Associated banks in France, U.K., Italy and U.S.A. 


r 


rUBRl UNITED BANK FOR AFRICA LTD. 
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97/105 BROAD STREET, P. O. BOX 2406, LAGOS - NIGERIA 
TEL: 664866, 664010, 664740, 661224, 664980 TELEX: MINDOBANK 21241 & 21580. 


And around the Bristol Hold, near 
the market where you buy the 
attire doth, ranks of money- 
changers offer nairas at favorable 
rates. It is quite blatant. Men with 
thick wads of loot in their hands 
just wOl not take no for an answer. 
Outride Ghana Airways, where a 
crowd is forever presang, a pick- 
pocket got his band onto my wallet 
but he was so clumsy that 1 held 
on and saved those visiting cards. 
In New York I would not have no- 
ticed until I had got bade to my 
hotel 

This time my host was an Eng- 
lish friend who lives alone in a 
house on Ikoyi Island. Well not 
quite alone. At the last count, 
there were 27 people living m the 
grounds, steward, cook and their 
families, as well as a batch of 
G hanaian night watchmen in the ' 
front garden. One of them had set 
repairing televirion 
same bade' 


up a 

sets. My host came bade one night 
from a diplomatic dinner. "You . 
could have been in Europe for all 
that house told me,” be said., 
"When I come back home, the mu- 


to keep out bows and arrows. He 
also showed^ me the emir’s house, 
in the British town, ana the emir's, 
palace, which. takes up an enor- 
mous chunk of the Old City. At 
the dyeing pits, the oldest in Afrik 
ca, I was buttonholed by a Zort»* 
like-chap who spat into my eye as 
-be expounded on the open pots Jba 
the ground where indigo waits to. 
be boiled, by the sun (it was ific 
nearest I came to seeing solar heaK 
ing in Nigeria). Sometimes man* 
made dies, from IC3 in Britain, are 
added for a greater variety of doth 
colors. 

- How long has this little business 
been going,, on? Zorba said that' 
when the queen of England came 
to visit before independence, rite 
drove down this very street and the' 
first thing she asked the emir at his 
palace was "bow long?" The emit 
begged half an hour’s grace, cop* 
suited <his councillors, fed .the vari- 
ous answers into what then passed 


for a computer, and came up with. 
,000 years.” I paid Zorba one 


* 1 , 


naira for this information. 


sic, the people, the smiles, I know 
I’m in Africa.” 


Kano is a teeming city, itspopu: 

Vibe 


AT LAST Nigeria is to get a se- 
rious, in-depth newspaper. Stanley 
Macebu wifi launch The Guardian 
in February, just in time for the 
election campaign. Now. the occa- 
sional visitor will be able to cut 
through the bewildering array of 
factional newspapers and obtain 
some idea of the issues. 

In November, dining the break- 
down of the Organization of Afri- 
can Unity summit in Tripoli I 
looked for an inside account of 
what had happened. Not one .of 
Nigeria’s 25 or more newspapers 
obliged. 


lotion impossible to quantify..' . 
census in Nigdia invariably .con- 
tributes to mistrust between ethnic, 
coups. Southerners do not believe 
the high figures for the northern 
states, which means more central 
government funds are allocated to. 
them. The uncertainty is caused, by 
the open borders that are criss; 
crossed by FuLani cattleherdeii 
and Haussa traders, as well as by 


large Moslem families. 
Still, 


IN KADUNA, where the British 
watched over indirect rule, I dined 
on yam and chicken at the Hamda- 
la Hotel The fallowing morning I 
inspected the car that was to take 
me to Kano. The tires looked new, 
so off we went. Before we had left 
the outskirts of the dry, I learned 
that the brakes were bay, the steer- 
ing involuntary and the driver 
prone to repeat “No problem" eve- 
ry time I sucked in my breath. 

Expatriates tend to discuss Ni- 
gerian taxi drivers in the same way 
that earlier generations used to dis- 
cuss servants — incorrigible boun- 
ders, but, oh dear, what would we 
do without them. So here goes. 

It is Saturday morning, the road 
is busy. Every few miles we pass 
the tomb of the mangled driver. 
One of these is a perfectly aimed 
head-on collision, the two cars re- 
duced in length to one car as if in 
an experiment by a road safety or- 
ganization to illustrate (he retribu- 
tion meted oat for sinful driving. 
Every five mfleS or so police wait 
at a barrier, not to inspect the safe- 
ty of vehicles but to increase their 
unofficial earnings. We also pass 
baobab trees and little markets 
selling yams and tomatoes and co- 
coyams, and the handsome pro- 
duce of what looks like a good har- 
vest. Vultures hover above the 
road. 

My driver, for tire 20th time, be- 
gins to overtake on a bend, almost 
hitting the left-hand bicycle track 
in an effort to avoid potholes, lust 
then a van frill of party political 
supporters on their way to a rally 
in Ka d u n a bears down on os, over- 
taking a feel tanker. Young fellows 
are hanging out of the windows 
giving a Nixon-like fmgexs-up vic- 
tory sign. My man swings back 
timeously, miimhlmg “Don’t wor-' 
iy.” But I do. I slap him on the 
hack and tell him hoarsely I am 
walking the remaining SO miles to 
Kano. We agree that he should not 
exceed SO miles per hour and 
should only overtake when he has 
a dear view of at least 400 yards. 
“No problem,” he says, as I get out 
and give the car a push-start We ' 
arrive in Kano in just about one 
piece. 


. since the tiffing of Ibos in 
Kano before tire civil war. Chris- 
tian s live there peaceably enough. 
' My taxi driver, when asked why 
his profession appeared to be dom- 
inated by Ibos and Yoiubas, re- 
plied: “Some people they didn’t 
know, how to drive taxis too 
much.” On the other hand, the 
night manager at my Kaduna ho- 
tel. respoemng to my view that 
things were more relaxed chanfo 
Lagos; laughed- “Yes, we do things 
ratnerdifferently" 

. As to Nigeria’s population, it is 
82 million today ana the official 
forecast is for 258 million by 2020. 
Unless, that is, they build mare 
roads. 


A WORD about 
I must say that they have never! 
me down. The one cancellation but 
of their control was when tire dnsr 
from the harmattan wind prevent 
ed our plane flying f rom Lagos to 
Benin City. The day before, how- 
ever, the internaL airport had come 
to a standstill in a curious dispute 
between the airline and the Nigeri- 
an airports authority, which, ru- 
mor had it, was owed 10 millio n 
naira. The airline barf, . according 
to the same rumor, preferred a 
check for 2 mini on naira, which 
bad bounced. So the airport au- 
thority parked -a lire tender at the 
bottom of the runway and waited 
for its money. 

Then, flying from Lagps to Abu- 
ja, I told myself to relax. Observa- 
tions of passengers had taught me 
one important lesson — the Niger- 
ians enjoy themselves when they 
travel But the whites are strained, 
in a burry, uncertain what the day 
and . Nigeria Airways may jning. 
When a tout asked if be could get 
me a boarding pass,.! was wont to 
resp ond: “I am perfectly capable 
of getting my own boarding pas&. 
thank you very much.” This timei 
let the fellow do it for me, and it 
was worth every naira of it 

At Kano airport I was the only 
passenger boarding. Relaxation 
was .impossible. The combination 
of boarding pass, airport tax, air- 
port policemen. Customs, immigr o. 
tion and health officials was per- 
fect for tire creation of- tension. 
Fortunately, an Ibo “liaison man ” 
helped me through. Bat I- was right 
to be worried. As the plane 
toadied down, with only one other 
airhost- 


KANO’S FABLED city walls are 
disappointing. They are low and 
made mostly of mud and earth. 
My taxi driver said they were used 


e wry lucky. _ 
almost' didn't come.? That would 
have meant a day’s taxi drive to 
Niamey in Niger, 

Despite it aft, Niaeria is irresisti- 
ble. where else on the African con- 
tinent do black visitors suffer from 
culture shock? 


Economy Falters as Election Test Nears 


(Continued from Page 7S) 
is ah economic one. To overburden' 
an already overstretched economy 
with a large number of states wdl 
only guarantee further stagnation 
of our socio-economic develop- 
ment. Everything considered, we 
should settle for no more than five 
additional states." 

If the politicians can display a 
greater ability io act responsibly 
during a severe economic reces- 
sion, there are good chances of the 
existing democratic system surviv- 
ing, but in such a diverse country, 
any national, leadership has to 
cater for a wide variety of regional 
demands, which may not be realiz- 


able if tire rotters are empty. The 
economic situation is the greatest 
threat to both the Shagari adminis- 
tration and the democratic system. 
Future stability depends on the be- 
havior of the parties, tire army and 
the media. 

For the five weeks of the^eke- 
nons themselves, the army and the 
media . wiB hold the counuy m a 
delicate balance, according to pres- 
et indications. Tire idea fc fibre 
floated that the army should su- 
iwvise the elections in. airier to. 

• stop rigging. The National 

• biy has also passed a W allowing 
fra press wnsorshrp duriM '-tire, 
election. period, -' t 
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ARTS / LEISURE 


Covent Garden Turns 250 


'unruly 

** fa tile 


By Hcrny Pleasants 

huanatkmal Herald IHbme 
f*ONBQN — The Royal Opera 

{_/ House. Cogent Garden, is 
sore commonly and familiarly res 
fctredto sxmpfy'as “Covent Gar- 

• This expbuns and justifies the 
&jaeat celebration of its 250th an- 
Swasary with an exhibition at the 
^Academy, the pubfication of 
idsomrfjr flhtstnued “History 
Royal Opera House, Covcnt 
T732-1982” and a new 
; production of Handel's “Semele,” 
which had its first production at 
CoventG*rden.in 1744. 

" For flic fact is that there have 
b e en on This site — no longer ad- 
joined by London's principal fruit - 
and vegetable market — not one 
theater, but three, the present <*!#» 
bating from no eadier than 1858. 
Firedestrqyed the first in f808 and 
file second in 1856. 

Nor were the fust two primarily 
opera houses, despite the operatic 
designation- They were more fre- 
quently given over to drama, light 
ppera and pantomime. Even the 
t (heater served during the 

* • -“la , 1 , 7 voao War II as a dance halL 

^ Vii> ,,Tbe exhibition, “Royal Opera 
,-i *-ial ^tJBbuse. -Retrospective 1732^1982,” 
by Geoffrey Ashton 
*“ ■ « i= '^1 ^and Jain ' Maddnstosh, and dis- 
: ‘ c -V i^pfityed ® the so-called Private 
- - , \^ Wps'Roo£M of Burlington House, Pio- 

• •• -a 11 fcusdilly; reflects this diversity of oc- 

'• , V entcr P r ^ c - & also re- 

“■ -’m I fleets, quite intentionally and ef- 

•' i - xr^^ifcfrctivdy, the changes in the grapb- 

Me artist's approach to the theater. 

- s.\: - ; ~,V\ ; ^ ^-jAstuoa sad Mackintosh call k “a 
; : r i P s %suwiBW : <rf the last 250 years with 
~ v A .. . performers of each period seen 
' a.- - the eye of the contempo- 

»V £raiy -artist— the theatrical painter 
" ..r" ;l «: stand, latteriy, the theatrical photo* 
‘ ; 'J r *'f a^grapber." 

- * .T 1 * v* ^9 “ The exhibitors have seen Et, and 
‘ ^.'^^hWSdy, to begin with the present, 

: T.r.“. sa sprifth Ae photographers, and then 
. . : 7. ^ ^ i-Jwbrtr backward throng fee but 
- ■^noi overwhelming portraits of 


-V, 




b ,^J A 


performers — is accurately re- 
counted in the exhibition’s admira- 
ble catalog. A pity only that there 
is no' mention of the eruption, of 
Vesuvius that coincided with her 
debut in Naples in 1794 and w hich 
the Neapolitans — some of 
anyway, blamed on the appear- 
ance. of a Protestant on the hal- 
lowed boards of the San Carla A 
pity, too, that the exhibition fails 
to include James GiStay’s e qually , 
fatniliar 1801 caricature of Mis. 
Billmgton as Mahdane in Thomas 
Arne’s “Anaxerxes,” representing 
her 8 s a cherub of conspicuous 
obesity. 

The Reynolds painting is. the 
centerpiece of the room and, in- 
deed, of the whole show. It ^ ap- 
propriately displayed on the 
posters and the cover of the .cata- 
log, and is worth a visit for itself 
alone. Rut it is in good company 
with Dupont and Lawrence por- 
traits of John Kemble and others 
in a wide variety of rotes, cosmmes 
and settings. 

The earliest years are less ele- 
gantly represented, but then the 
period itself -was less elegant, at 
least in the theater, which in Eng- 
land was commercial and catered 
to all classes. The cartoons show 
the first Covent Garden house to 
have been small, with the specta- 
tors densely packed and often un- 
ruly. 

John Copley’s production of 


“Semele,” with lovely sets by Hen- 
ry Bardon and strikingly stylized 
costumes by David Walker, its rim 
now concluded, emerged as a mu- 
seum piece, too, and a handsome 
one in every resp e ct. This was not 
at all the "Italian opera 
masquerading as an oratorio,” as it 
was described in 1744, but rather 
the Italian opera freed of many 
Italian opera conventions — and 
die Italian language — that Han- 
del may well have had in mind. 

It was conducted by Charles 
'Mackerras, also responsible tor the 
richly embellished edition, and 
charmingly sung and acted by 
Valerie Masterson in the title role, 
Robert Tear as the philandering 
Jupiter, and Kathleen KuMmann, 
an American making an auspicious 
Covent Garden debut, doubling as 
Juno and Scmele's sister Ina 

Not all of the rather highfalutin 
English of Congreve and others 
came across, but with such famil- 
iar numbers as “Where’er You 
Walk,” “O Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me?” and “Iris Hence 
Away,** h hardly mattered. 

The new multi-authored history, 
with its many architects' drainage 
of the three houses and (heir nu- 
merous alterations, will be of spe- 
cial interest to those concerned 
with the history of theater archi- 
tecture. 

The exhibition remains through 
Feb. 6. 



Born-Again Mother Goose 


Reynolds's portrait of Elizabeth BHGngton (detail). 


Trench Without Tears’: Rattigan With Rust 



1 — .ic: Australian Rupert Bunny, to the 
: .^giants of. the 18th century, most 
i: ' notably Sir Joshua Reynolds 
- - - ’'t^ rTffiouhdcf of the Royal Academy), 

::z-?;^raiiam Hogarth, Gainsborough 
■” v^jjDupont and' Sir Thomas Law- 

■ - Iji f r_-» > JCHCC- ' 

^-TTheyarc all assembled in Part 
. --r.r-aU (“A National Theater 1792- 
7u _:>-^I84fr0 ia the Reynolds Room, 
- : - r :.;rJ -dominated by Sir- Joshna's famous 
cT-'aad splendid full-length portrait of 
' : V„ ^ i-Mis. EBzabeth Biflmgtpn (1765- 
: v --Z7Q', 1818) as Saint Cecilia, surrounded 
1"_ p by winged chanting . cherubs, a 
^....“.loan from die Beavearbrook Art 
”. .V7J. Gallery in Fredericton, New 

. ' Z~l : Z Brunswick. It was begun in 1786, 

• ..^'."'’■^when The anger was 21 and as 
y. beautiful as^he was gifted. 

■i BHUngton, as she was al- 

. .." i i WS known (her maiden name 
... Xtos WdchsellX was England’s first 
. . ‘geat international pnma donna. 

--."..Her career — as these of all other 


By Sheridan Aforiey 

hamatwmd Htratd Tribune 

L ONDON — Having given us 
far and away the best Noel 
Coward revivals of the last decade, 
Alan Sfrachan of the Greenwich 
Theatre is turning his attention to 
Terence Rattigan, and after last 
year’s stunning “Deep Bine Sea” 
with Dorothy Tulin, we now get 
“-French Without Tears,” the 
“Franglais” comedy that made 

^HEATER IN ENGLAND 

Rattigan's name as a dramatist in 
1936. Stracfaan has again done a 
careful and loving production, 
with a superlative cast beaded by 
CBve Francis as the naval com- 
mander, Jane Booker as the faith- 
less Diana, and the ineffable- Jere- 
my Sinden as the college cad, but 
somehow this curious parable of 
sexual frigidity and promiscuity is 
now showing a few hairline cracks. 

Why it should have dated so 
much more than, say, Coward’s 
“Hay Fever” (in many ways a very 
similar piece about a totally en- 
closed and privileged group sud- 
denly invaded by unlik cable 
strangers) is bard to fathom, unless 
it be that while we can still relate 
to Coward’s over-tho-lop theatri- 
cals, English students at a prewar 
language school on the west coast 
of France seem oddly out of our 
ken. Somewhere in this play, lies 


the key io Rattigan’s more uneasy 
feelings about his own father, his 
own sexuality and his own choice 
of career; but as a comedy of bad 
manners it is getting dedidedly rus- 
ty and not even as immensely styl- 
ish B revival OS this nan tliis giri<o» 
the fact that Rattigan's comedies 
are now wearing a lot worse than 
his dramas. 


It was courageous but also some- 
what unguarded of the London 
Shakespeare Group to decide to 
show London over Christmas the 
production of “Twelfth Night” 
with which they have in the last 
few months been touring Chinn , 
Japan, the Philippines. Singapore 
and Malaysia. For those aspects of 
the production that made it suit- 
able for rapid and often difficult 
touring — speed, simplicity and 
economy (only eight actors are 
used, all other roles being either 
doubled or cut) — are precisely 
those least likely to appeal to an 
English audience that has shelled 
out the usual ticket money. 

Were I living in a nation where 
English is not widely regarded as 
the main language, where Shake- 
spearean acting is rarely found and 
where any play is better than no 
play at all. then I think I might 
have liked this John Fraser pro- 
duction very much. Seeing it at the 
Warehouse in Covent Garden, 


however, on a stage only recently 
vacated by the Royal Shakespeare 
Company and in an audience that 
dearly knew both the play and the 
language, this “Twelfth Night” 
seems inevitably truncated, over- 
simplistic and heavily signposted, 
as though overseas theatergoers 
are likely also to be nurobslmlls. 

The set (three wheeled platforms 
by Maxine Webster) is versatile 
and evident, which is about the 
most that can also be said for the 
acting of Fraser (who directs and 
doubles as Malvolio and the sea 
captain) and his troupe of strolling 
players, among whom only Ed- 
ward Pctherbridge as Fesie began 
to indicate that he might have 
thought deeply about why he is 
doing this play rather than any 
other chopped-down classic suit- 
able for airlifting to culture- 
starved corners of the globe. Those 
of us lucky enough to have seen 
the RSC, or even Prospect at its 
best, have alas come to expect 
rather more on home territory. 

• 

Out at Richmond, the Orange 
Tree, a pub theater that never 
quite seems to get the press atten- 
tion it deserves (or indeed the at- 
tention that is given to pub the- 
aters no better but faintly closer to 
central London), has come up with 
an Alan Ayckbourn musical called 
“Me, Myself and L” one that origi- 
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%Reach Africa's senior business 
Readers through AED f s special 
^survey programme 

Africa Economic Digest — Africa's leading 
t ^business weekly — provides an unrivalled source of 
: ^ reliabfe, comprehensive business reporting and 
analysis. Regular extended Business Features 
^ provide in-depth coverage of major economic 
^ getivities, while readers also receive, in addition to 
weekly issues of -the magazine, an important series 
j^qf separately bound Spedad Reports covering 
'frfwdMduai African economies, key industries and 
^ principal trading partners. Each Special Report draws 
'fl on the resources of AED correspondents and editors 
vh to compile a unique survey for immediate briefing as 
±3: well as long-term reference. Thus AED Special 
^ ‘Reports, and AED editions carrying extended 
Business Features, represent a powerful and highly 
•V regarded advertising environment for those seeking to 
4 : : reach the crucial core of influential Africans in the 
^■e^hties. 
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■ -77 December 1982 
'■ - Special large issue, usually 
17. December 1982 
. 7 January 1983 

14 January 1983 
■28 January 1983 

. 18 February 1983 
: ‘25 March 1983 
1 April 1983 

15 April 1983 
•6 May 1982 

; 17 Juno 1983 ■ " 

-18 July 1983. 


An nual Review 

kept for reference 

Tourism in Africa 
Transport and Communications 
Southern Africa Countries /SADCC 
Nigeria ! 
Scandinavia and Africa 
South Korea and Africa 
Construction and Contracting in Africa 
France and Africa 
Shipping / 
Executive Travel in Africa 
Air Freight. Cargo * Courier Services 


19 August 1983 
2 September 1983 
9 September 1983 
16 September 1983 
23 September 1983 

1 October 1983 
14 October 1983 
28 October 1983 
4 November 1983 

1 1 November 1983 
18 November 1983 

2 December 1983 
16 December 1983 
23 December 1983 


Netherlands and Africa 
Banking and Insurance 
Austria 
Agriculture 
Nigeria II 
Telecommunications 
Water Technology 
Italy and Africa 
US and Africa 
UK and Africa 
West Germany and Africa 
Shipping II 
Japan and Africa 
Annual Review 1983/Preview 1984 


The contents . size and publication dates of all AED surveys are subiect to change at the absolute discretion of the Editor. 


".yj Joanna Percy on 01-404 5513 for details of 
advertising rates and data or write to 
f.fi Middle East Media, MEED House. 21 John Street ; 
'v Umdon WCIN 2BP, UK. 

Telex: 266872/27165 MEEDAH. v 



nally turned up as three consecu- 
tive lunchtime one-aciers at Ayck- 
bourn's own Scarborough Play- 
house. Now cut down to form one 
two-hour evening, they give 
Rosemary Williams. Susan Denak- 
er and Jill Marin the chance to 
play three different and contrast- 
ing aspects of the same suburban 
housewife, whom we meet while 
she is giving an interview to the lo- 
cal paper. 

The result might have been a 
small-scale suburban English 
“Company,” except that the music 
here (by Paul Todd) and Ayck- 
bourn's own book and lyrics are so 
deeply undistinguished and repeti- 
tious that an originally good no- 
tion dies of its own subsequent in- 
ertia despite strong players and an 
agile production by Kim Grant. 

More 'Dallas’ for Germans 

United Pros liuenuakmal 

BONN — West German televi- 
sion’s first channel heeding 
viewers and not the government, 
announced that the present series 
of 92 programs of “Dallas” will 
end April 5 and a 58-part series 
will begin Sept. 13. 


By Curt Suplee 

H'liifair/iMi Aff Serve er 

W ashington — a born- 
again “Mother Goose”? 
Who needs it? Marjorie Ainsbor- 
ough Decker says we all do. 

So far, half a million customers 
have agreed. And when the annual 
Yule blitz subsides at the book- 
shops and the cash-register smoke 
dears, the odds are: good that this 
year's No. 1 juvenile title in the 
United States will be one you can't 
find in most stores: “The Christian 
Mother Goose.” 

Written and illustrated by Mar- 
jorie Decker, 58 (“and I’m never 
going to grow old”), of Grand 
Junction, Colorado, marketed by 
her son Kevin, 26 (“and Tm never 
going to grow up”), and published 
by the family's Decker Press, 
“TCMG” now has 586,000 copies 
in print at $10.95 each. The Deck- 
ers claim it’s the United States’s 
best-selling hardcover children’s 
book. They’re probably right. 

“Religious books of a funda- 
mentalist nature have just abso- 
lutely phenomenal sales,” says 
Robot Hale, associate executive 
director of the American Booksell- 
ers Association. They never appear 
on the best-seller lias, he says, be- 
cause they are not sold in the trade 
bookstores. “Bui they sometimes 
outsell — by hundreds of thou- 
sands — books on the lists.” 

It was an idea whose time had 
come. Marjorie Decker took a 
hard look at the nursery rhymes 
that have lulled English-speaking 
tots for two centuries. What she 
found was an infidel horrorscape 
of blind amputee rodents and 
blackbird-infested pies. Not exact- 
ly God's little acre. So she set out 
to purge offending passages, recast 
Che immemorial verses as Christian 
homilies and create a sort of gum- 
drop paradise composed of equal 
parts Hanna- Barber a, Jerry 
Fa! well and Lord Baden-PowelL 
Remember the old woman who 
lived in a shoe? With the single- 
parent household in need of a visit 
from Planned Parenthood? Here's 
her draconian solution to the twin 
heartbreaks of brat-glut and sub- 
standard housing: 

She gave them some broth. 

Without any bread. 

And spanked them all soundly 
And sent them to bed. 

Too grim for Decker. Her old 
woman 

. . . had so many children. 

And loved them all too. 

She said, “Thank you. Lord Jesus. 
For sending them bread, ” 

Then kissed them all gladly 
And sent them to bed 

No less inspiring is the resurrec- 
tion of H. Dumpty. In the original, 
the ovoid gent’s condition is termi- 


nal, but Decker heals him through 
divine intervention: 

Humpty Dumpty shouted, “Amen! 
God can put me together again. ” 

Little Bo Peep still misplaces her 
livestock in the Decker version: 

Bui Jesus knows 
And can bring Them home. 

Wagging their tails behind them. 

Similarly. Old Mother Hub- 
bard’s b are-cupboard and pooch- 
chow problems are miraculously 
relieved when, after prayer, the Al- 
mighty provides “hemes in a sack.” 
(Not exactly the Red Sea parting, 
but what do" you want for S 10.95?) 

“My childhood was very rich in 
nursery rhymes.” said the author, 
who long ago left her native Liver- 
pool for the United States. She had 
always been “a serious lover and 
student of the word of God.” Bui 
it was not until 1975 that she had 
The Revisionary Vision. It was a 
normal night at home: Marjorie 
Decker was sitting in her bathtub, 
telling stories to her four boys via 
walkie-talkie. (She had always 
thought and composed best in 'a 
warm soak, sbe says, yet the 
nippers demanded tales. The 
aquatic broadcast permitted both.) 
Near her tea tray was a Bible and a 
copy of “Mother Goose.” “Jt was 
one of those flashes of inspira- 
tion,” she says. “1 started para- 
phrasing right there,” achieving 
such rhapsodic heights as this: 
“Fee, fi, fo, ftim, 1 smell cookies 
that smell yum-yum.” 

By 1978 she was finished and 
very excited. She was also rejected 


by “three major Christian publish- 
ers." Bui the Deckers' faith was as 
a truckload of mustard seed; They, 
sold the family trophy-making 
business and published “TCMG” 
themselves. And lo. the mountain 
moved: After making a debut at 
the 1979 Christian Booksellers- 
Convention, the book started sell- 
ing like holy holeakes. 

The gospdized “Goose” is “a 
phenomenal success." says John 
Bass, executive president of the 
Christian Booksellers Association. 
“It's uncanny how it dominates the 
marketplace.” often topping the 
Christian best-seller list in the 
CBA’s magazine. Bookstore Jour- 
nal. And the Christian book biz is 
now a Sl-billion-a-year industry, 
shipping more than 3.000 titles an- 
nually lo specially stores and 
clubsl 

Beyond -the first book, there's a 
“TCMG Treasury" of more 
rhymes (also SI0.95), with a third 
volume due out next summer. 
There's an LP album (from Word 
Records. ABCs religious wing), a 
94-minute TV special for Christian 
stations based on Maijorie Deck- 
er's own characters (Charlie Crick-- 
cl. Grandpa Mole, et. aL). and the 
official CMG hot-air balloon for 
promotions C’a poetic symbol.” 
says pilot Kevin Decker, “of who 
we are. what we do''). 

“We have a hunch that faith is 
going to be consistently — and 
therefore commercially — a force 
in American life” he says. Hence 
the Deckers' ultimate “20-year 
dream”: a Mother Goose Land 
family theme park. 
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16 
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33 9 2» 22U 214m 
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3496+2* 
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10 7*CCX Pf 1J5 
55% 31 CIGNA n23* 
ZVi. 21* CIG pf 175 
12% 64b CLC 
18% 10* CNA Pn 
23 13* CNA Pi 1.10 

10* BVVCNAI 1300 
40* 2946 CPC mi 

32* 20 W CP Not 

59* 36* CSX 
27* t6Vv Cabot 
15* 7 Codenc 

10 % 64kCeasar 
20% 74fcCallhn 
40* 16 Camrnl 
» TVCRUt 
49% 28 CamSp 
35% 19UCdPac 
16% 9% CanPE 
59 2446 Condi R 

136% 64% CopO fs 
37% 20% CaoHM 
9% 4* Carina 
34% 18* Carlisle 
48* 26* Carrot 
30% 10* CoroFI 
21 lOWCarPW 
46* 26 Car TOC 
25* I4*b CarsPIr 
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29 IS* CorfM 

32 8% CarlWl 
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10% 7 CasKCk 

57 33te CatrwT 

=5% 15 CbooCp 
99* 41* Celanse 
37* 39 Cel an pfASO 
34% 14 Cetanm M 
3746 27% Cental 
45'6 17* Centex 
1846 iyA CenSOW 
23* 17* CenHud 
19* 13* CenlVU 
25% 22 Cnl LI 
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a ao 
2J0 
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J4 
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23 16* Cnl LI prua 

15% 10% Cent IPS 1A8 

15* 13% CLaEI 
32* 28* CLaEI 
16* 12 CeMPw 
16* 9* ensava 
22% 15* CnvtPS 
164V 6% Centro l 
9* 6* CntryTI 

45* 25% Cenvlll 
20% io% Crf+eed 
25 M CessAIr 40 

26* llVkChmpln AD 

24* 14 Chm I PflJO 
49 32 Own I Pf490 

11* 64b OramSP 90 
15* 6* CharrCo 1 
7% 3*Charr 
12% 846 Chart 
6046 3116 Chase 
58 44 Chase 

67 49% Chase 

46 33% Chase 

64 5146 Chase 

15 7* Chelsea 

36% 21% Owned 
47% 26* CUNY 

31 18* ChNY 
63* 50 ChNY 
61 SO* ChNY 
9* 19 CheSVO 
45* 30*ChesPn 
25* 12*CNWst 
89* 40%CnlMlw 
$7% '26* ChIMI 
197V lOWOllPnT 
18% 9% ChkFull 
58% 31% ChrlsCl 

746 3WChri»n 
I Mb 7% Chrema 
75* 43 chrm of 

16 3* Chrwlr 

7* iteChrv wr 

16% morys pi 

40% 25 Church i 

344V 27%anBdl 2-72 

20 144V Once 2.74 

33 24* ClnG 

60% 45 ClnG 
78 54* ClnG 

77* 57 ClnG 
3046 19* CbiMIJ 
40 21*atlerp 
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46% 26 Clyin 

7* 5 Ckablr 

31* 18 CterkE 

32 16 a«ai 

20 14% CievEI 
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3 45* CfvEI 

7 Clevpk 
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10. 510 27% 27 2746 

21 9 84k 8* 
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4910 BOB 4946 48* 49*+ W 
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53 13* 13% Ub+ * 
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+1 9 133 34* 33* 334M+ * 
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2.113 37 36* 25* 26*+ * 
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SJ 1 24 94 24 — % 
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12. 12 22 9* 9% 9* 

ffl Pi ft B%+ Hi 
3J 26 2700 38* 37% 38%+ 66 
if 8 13 25* 25* 25*+ * 

9.212 597 43* 42% 43*+% 
IX 8 35* 35 35 — % 

XI 6 HI 199V 19% 19*+ * 

&6 9 114 34* 33 34*+146 
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25 ,9 CwE 
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19 13 ComES 
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37* WbCpfvsn 
99* 1644 ConAar 
37% 264 m COneMI 
25 18% ConnE 

21 15* CnnNG 

36* 21% Conroe 80 
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60 45* CnPw 
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3, 26* CnPw 

19 14% CnPw 
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49 W* CartwM 
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5*46 19% Conor 
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43 841 57* 5646 57 — % 

48 14 38 27* 27 27— * 
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5 33 32* 32*— * 

232 13% 13* 13WV+ * 
2820 37 14 13* 14 + * 
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11. 5 46 46 46 +1 

17804 u 17* 15% 17%+2 
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2811 106 35% 36* 36%—* 
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IX *300 71 70* 71 + * 
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2720 146 27 25* 27 + * 
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78 11 24* 24% 24%— * 
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U ,91089 40* 39* 39*— 1* 
89845 29* 26% 29*+l% 
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38 ,0 376 90 19% 1946— M 

1J10 146 2DW 20 90 — % 

78 1080 17* 17* 17* + % 
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HL 5 226 28 27* 27*— * 
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IX 75391 25* 25* 2S%+ * . 
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14 9 16 15* 1546— * 
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16 11 « 27* 97* 27*+ * 
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9J 8 154 16% 16 
X6 2638 61* 40* 
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X227 5S 26* 25* 
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IX z200 6b 66 
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IX 103 53* S3 
IX *930 56 59 

IX 11 20 20 

IX IS 28 11% 

06U24* 24 
IX 9 25 24* 

IX 12 29 98* 

IX 13 30 29* 

IX 1 109* 109* 
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,44530 teQ% 94 
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1.9 21 1410 63 61% 
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8* 
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« 
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20 
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24 
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HO 
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17* 

IS 

15% 

16* 
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23% 

25* 
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17* Dover JO 
19HDawOi 180 
35% DOW Jon 180 

9% Drove sb 

13% Drear 80 

13* DrexB Z 

26%Drevha 
a duPant 2AS 

26 duPnf pf3_Su 

34V>duPnl plX50 
20% DukeP 2JS 
51% Duke PtX20 
48W Duke pf780 
18* Duke pf2AT 
25* Duke plX&S 
SSWDunBr 336 
ITUDuaU 1-90 
14* Dug plAZIO 
11* Dun Pf 187 
12% Dun pf UH 
12* Duo prKZIO 
14 DuO pr 231 
20* Dun pr 2-75 
HWDycoPt 3A 
5*DynAm .IS 


2J11 238 30* 
78122264 94* 
1824 206 41 
XI 87 313 II* 

X6 8 3249 17* 

ii. as 17* 

1A-9 231 43* 

X7 8 2605 35* 
IX 114 31 Va 
11. 6 41* 

IX 72334 22* 
IX Z1170 4466 
IX s500 62* 
, L 6 24 
IX 11 31 

xaa 177 99% 
IX 74199 14* 
IX 2320 17* 
IX zlOO 14* 
IX ZSSO 15* 
IX 17 15* 

IX ZT00 17% 
IX z«0 21* 
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3a 
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48% 21%ESVS 
16 9* EaOteP 

26% IfHb EaSCQ 
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4* 2* EAL 

16* 13 EUUr 
18* 14* EsAlr 
24% 14% EaSfGF 
u* u Eadlini 
98* 65%EsJCad 
35* 22% Eaton 
20* laViEddln 
28% 17* Ecfcerd 
29* 20% EdfsBr 
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a* 13* EIPOSO 
21* IS* EPO 
29% 23* ERG 
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U.S. Judge Orders 
Prison Sentences 


For Leasing Fraud 


New York Times i'errar 

NEW YORK — Two brothers-in-law from’ 
Brooklyn, New York, who built an obscure 
company into a huge computer-leasing en- 
terprise and one of the largest business frauds 
on record, have been sentenced to prison terms 
of 10 and 12 years, for fraud and conspiracy. 

Myron S. Goodman, who was sentenced 
Monday to ^ 12 years, and Mordecai Wcissman, 
sentenoed to 10 years, had pleaded guilty ih- 
federal court a year ago to defrauding Iendws 
of more than S2Q0 miluon over ihe course of -a 
decade while running 0PM Leasing Services, 
vditdi had become one of the United States' 
largest, conxpuier’leaang companies untU it' 
coflajMed ineariy.l98f, . _ _■ 

in sentencing the two men. District Judge 
Charles S, Haight Jr. said that they bad com- 
mitted “a series of connDctrial frauds, whid, 
is length of time and id amounts stolen from 
victims, ore without parallel in the history of 
this court,” 

‘^Significant” prison- terms were necessary. - 
Judge Haight said, because “I perceive a baud ' 
so masave and so prolonged an assauH upon 
the integrity of the marketplace," diluting tiro 
trust on which business depends. 

. Mr. Goodman. 36, and Mr. Weiss man, 35, ; 
who founded OPM in 1970, kept the company- 
alive after sunning into financial trouble by ' 
using phony computer leases as security to (dp 
rain multimillion-dollar loons from at least 19 
lenders, using new loans to make payments On 
the old loans. Before it collapsed, OPM had 
stunned the industry with its headlong growth' 
and seemingly unmatchable prices. 

Federal prosecutors rekaicd a 57-page sen- 
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tencing memoranduni detailing -tin fraud. 
'orgerybe 
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which 'culminated in the forgery between 1978 ‘ 
and 1981 of dozens of phony computer leases 
with Rockwell Internationa}, the large CaUfwy 
iiia aerospace company, as collateral for. more, 
than SI 90 mBlioaia loans. 
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OPM, a. privately --hdd corporation- with 
headquarters in Manhat 


ittan. collapsed intp 
bankruptcy in March 1981 after the fraud was' 
discovered. Five other OPM employees have' 
also pleaded guilty to federal charges and are 
to be sentenced later. Three other men . have' 
already been convicted, and sentenced for ac- 
cepting commercial bribes from OPM. 

Judge Haight ordered Mr. Goodman, who) 
lives in New York, to surrender to the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons on Jan. 12 and Mr. Weistr 
man, who lives in Lawrence, New York, to sur- 
render thenert day. They win remain free on- 
til then on bond of $250,000 each, which they 
have been allowed to pledge rather than postr 

Judge Haight said Mr_ Goodman would be- 
eligible for parole immediately if his health de- 
teriorated to the point that the prison doctors, 
could not take care of him. lie is suffering 
from sarcoidosis, a chronic disease. 
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^ ^|at of De Beers 'Will Market 
Diamond Output 

“ ‘-c-'.f 35 rf (Reuters) — The ’Western Australian state government 

a-v. r^h Improved P«»POMls for.De Beers? Central SdHn g Organization to 
most of toe output of the Arygle diamond mine, the two major 
^ CRA and Ashton Mining, said Tuesday, 
approval means that limited production ** an start next month at 

- - the world's biggest -gem deposit, a spokesman for the Ar- 

^ a* yk fiamond mine said in Perth. The mine could produce up to 25 
“ - Ps.-^flBkai carats annually by 1985, three times the amount produced by 

- __ 'juthAfnca. 

'j-fK ,CRA holds a 56.8 percent interest in the project, and Ashton Mining 
b|2 pecan. They have signed an agreement for the CSO to handle most 
-rr^W their share of production. Northern Mining Corp. plans to sell its 5 
share of production through a Belgian merchan t 
Becrs, whxch already controls 80 percent of the world diamond 
ade through the CSO, had argued that it was the only company with 
:s afferent expertise to market the mine's output. Prime Minister Mal- 

* — “*' “~=— mt with the CSO because 

mOTopoiy** in diamonds. 


^ffeberwald Creditors Accept 40 % 


• . S&A .... 

- 'Ci L ,.: ■ icjjhn Fraser originally objected to an 
■■'-■fjJ* ^,*sflid irwculd strengthen the “South 

(Reuters) — Creditors of Wienerwald agreed Tuesday to 
, .--.\..j®5vJeept .40 percent of their money and thus allow the restaurant chain to 
. ...^‘‘^Rjiotmue in business, the receiver, Josef Fucchst, said. 

• a mating with creditors, he said larger debtors a&eed to accept 
:„- 5 T7? 3 percent, with the possibility of more from the future. sale of some 

; icTj-.JsetSi^The debts of wienerwald, the West German subsidiary of Wien- 
* vr.Jj* Holding of Switzerland, are estimated at 122 ntiBioa Deutsche 

. ($46,62 million) and total Wienerwald debt at about 250 million 

~Jurupp Unit Gets Mannesmann Job 

- •' 'LESSEN, West Germany (Reuters) — Fried. Krupp said Tuesday that 

r i>f 5 Krnpp-Koppers subsidiary had won an order from Mannesmatm for 
r- : ^battery of ewe ovens with annual capacity of 1.1 million metric tons. 

*:: ^ .*The company gave no price details, apart from saying the battery is 

of an mvestment program by Mannesmann involving several hun- 
*$ed raflficin' Deutsche marks. Industry sources put the value at more 
...l \ i " : 'han 100 xmlhon DM (S42 million). The battery will he built at Man- 

- -.v * ^Cjsanann's Dnisburg-Hudongen works and is due to begin operations at 

■ ^g^ladmics Bull Sets Reorganization 

i'i'.'v PARlS (Reuters) — Cie. des Machines Bull said Tuesday that it win 
. r^-Xcorganize its activities into four mam sectors beginning Jan. 1 in line 
«‘.' ^dth the restructuring of .the French information systems industry 

- ■ " r.^~%S'It said itsCn-Honeywell Bull unit will deal with information systems. 
: n - iJans, just acquired from the Thomson group, will cover minicomputers, 

• : jad two other units wiQbe created for peripheral computer activities and 

inters, 

it also will create another subsidiary to produce microproces- 



^£ompan j Notes 


- C !.- 


; xi AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH has been cleared by a 
■ federal court of allegations that it violated antitrust laws and purposely 
\ Stifl ed th e grow th of So uthern Pacific Communications in the mid-1970s. 
' REPUBLIC S7EEX. said Tuesday today that it wiD recall about 1,250 
roloyces al two plants in Ohi o an d Alabama beginning Jan. 9. 

GREAT ATLANTIC £ PACIFIC TEA CO., which .has only recently 
’i fetnmed to profitability, said Tuesday it is considering a merger with 
-Chatham Supermarkets of Warren, Michigan, a chain has also had 

- : financial problems. ... 

- TXECTHIQDADE DE PORTUGAL is raising 5150 million through 
-1 «o dght-year Eurocredit, canying a Vi percentage point margin over the 
. ^taodon interbank offered rale for the first four years, rising to % point 

^ ?vtx Libor thereafter, Citicorp International Bank said Tuesday. 

XEROX’S proposed $1.65-biBion acquisition of Crum & Forster, an 
* insurance holding company, was approved by the companies’ sharehold- 
-”jw Monday. 

- -ALUS-CHALMERS is expecting to rqxm a 1982 loss of 5190 milbon 

* jiff S200' ntiBion, but lenders have ©ven the company until Feb. 1 to work 

* .vita a long-term financing plan, Davi d Scott, the chairman, said. 

ADVANCED GENETIC SCIENCES INC said Tuesday it has 

- Uprated an international joint venture company. Plant Genetic Systems, 

' . i i’Jnjssds. supported by an equity investment by an agency of the Bdgian 
.'•;:jwenunenL . 

:-= i> . FORTlA’s U^. subsidiary Pharmacia said Tuesday it has acquired P- 
~ : -i 'VBiochemicals, a unit of Pabst Brewing, for SlOmfilmn. 

' - ^ TRANS AMERICA said Tuesday that it bad completed the acquisition 
: -I’; if Fred S. James & Co^ the fifth largest U.S. insurance brokerage firm, 
) ;; mfflion. _ 

■ - DELTA AIR LINES said Tuesday that it has agreed to lease 33 Boeing 

- ';'yj tas ova 15 years and that Boeing has agreed to purchase 11 of 
. r 'pita’s older Lockheed L-1011 Tristar jets during 1983 and 1984. 

i;; , . 

Bank Seeks Receiver 
•For EDA Investments 


Roam 


& Chartered said the 


/,:• HONG KONG — Barclays Asia through because EDA did not co- 
Vr Void Tuesday it has obtained a operate. Spokesmen for EDA were 
' jpurt order appointing a receiver not available- for comment on the 
manager of the Hong Kong 
EDA Invest- 


■•r woperty company 
’ ,’r’Peuts and all its major subsidiar- 
: ' es, -and an order that effectively 
s: freezes the assets of those compa- 

:.?*Jfcs. 

■ : ‘l EDA Investments, controlled by 
£ Chung and Ins family, has 


■ The company reported severe fi- 
juidity problems early in Novan- 

• > ;■«■ brought on by a steep decline 
. ;‘ >n Hong Kong property prices. 

- ■ : Analysts have attributed the down- 
; vmn .to ihe cyclical nature of the 
•T^irfong Kong pK^erty market as 

: veQ as. concern that China eventu- 
illy win reestablish control over 
‘ t "he British colony. 

~ I : . ■; Chi Nov. 30, Schroda^ & 
,v': 5 chartered said that all except one 
die 23 banks to \tfiich EDA 
y • [ wed money had agreed to a provi- 
. ? "it>nal debt repayment plan. 

■V - 5. ..?« Peter Dodd, Bareteys Asia 
: ' nan a ging director, said Tuesday 
• hat Barclays had sought the or- 
; i Jtes after careful consideration by 
.:%?* the tenders of the options avail- 
' * ’ d>te following difficulties in insti- 
- . 4 ^. ^to ^aymenl plan devised 

‘ ; -■ ‘He said Bardays’ action was 
. i *kea at the request of the over- 
: .»hdining majonty of the lenders 
; ' ;: 5 3 f number and volume of debts 
: ’ T And will not result in Barclays Asia 
, -,'tself obtaining any advantage over 
- '.Mher creditc«&. 

: rj ;He said the case will be consid- 

Mr. pbdl said that the orders 
^ninpotary measure while the 
. » • ‘Jroitore ccosider the position and 
^ “ey:«?n .be varied or can- 

• : %ted_. He declined to comment on 
■ *Jtat action Barclays will take at 
. the hearifl| Thursday and on why 

- > provisional plan had broken 

.down. ' " " ; ' ; • - ' 

But a spokesman for Schroders 


ing repayment for one year. 

In November, Schroders said 
EDA's property assets were valued 
at 1-91 billion Hong Kong dollars 
on Sept 15. while unaudited con- 
solidated net assets totaled 847.4 
million dollars. But included in the 
net assets was 612.9 million dollars 
owed to EDA Investments by 
EDA Holdings, a principal private 
holding company of the Chung 
family. 

It said EDA's interest payments 
were about 14 million doll ars a 
month, while its revenue was only 
7 million. • - 


OPEC Discord Seen 
PushingPricesDotun 

By Kcnncch N. Gilpin 

A’f*' York Times Smtce 

NEW YORK — The inability of OPEC to reach a formal accord on 
production quotas in Vienna will mean lower spot oil prices in the com- 
ing weeks, petroleum analysts say. 

With only a voluntary agreement in place, countries such as Libya and 
Iran are likely to continue to exceed production quotas set last March, 
thereby adding to already abundant oil supplies, the analysts say. 

Walter J. Levy, an independent energy consultant, said. This agree- 
ment is an attempt to paper over the cartel’s inability to reach accord on 
how to support an already fictitious price. There appears to be nothing 
that could stop further downward pressure on prices. 

Albert O. Monk, manager of foreign affairs at Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, voiced a similar assessment "More or less as oroected, OPEC 
has finessed until early April the issue of how to square falling demand 
with its own production schedule,” he said. 

Prices of heating oil and gasoline on the New York Mercantile Ex- 
change fell sharply Monday, Rosemary T. McFadden, executive vice 
president, said. At the end of the day, prices Tor January heating oil 
contracts had declined 2.35 cents from the opening, to 84.75 cents. Gaso- 
line contracts, which opened at 84 JO cents a gallon, were down 1 J cents 
al the close. 

According to Miss McFarland, "investors sense that there will be 
more oil available and that prices will be coming down." » 

But William E. PcUey, a senior vice president at Bankers Trust, said 
softness in spot markets mil probably not result in lower prices for 
consumers. 

“These shifts represent no-greal change in the cartel’s pre-Vienna posi- 
(Cootinued on Page 17, CoL 5) 
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Shows Drop in 
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N.Y. Stock Prices Surge in Late Rally 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK — A rally by blue- 
chip stocks in the final hour of 
trading Tuesday brought prices on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
sharply higher as buyers rushed 
into the market after the release of 
a favorable durable goods report. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age drifted without direction 
throughout the day and was up 
only two points one hour before 
the close, out it then soared and 
finished with a gain of 25.84 points 
at 1.030.35. 

The rest of the market did not 
do as spectacularly wdl as the 30 
issues that make up the Dow aver- 
age. and advances led declines by a 
ihree-to-two margin. 

Volume also picked up late in 
the day. with about 20 million 
shares traded in the last hour. Vol- 
ume totaled 78 million shares, 
compared with 62-2 million Mon- 
day. 

Analysis were somewhat mysti- 
fied by ihe late rally, particulaiy 
because continued weakness in the 
economy was highlighted by the 


Commerce Department’s “flash” 
estimate of a 22 percent decline in 
the fourth quarter gross national 
product ' 

But late Tuesday, this afternoon 
the Commerce Department an- 
nounced an unexpected rise of 1.9 
percent in durable goods orders 
last month. “The market seized on 
durable goods as a light in the 
darkness.” said Monte Gordon of 
Dreyfus Co. 

Also, corporate profits before 
taxes in the third quarter period 
rose 5 percent and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith predicted 
strong 1983 profits. But real in- 
come was unchanged in 'Novem- 
ber. 

Allen Sinai, Data Resources 
economist, said the “patterns of 
economic recovery are 'systemati- 
cally unfolding, led by an upturn 
in the interest rate sensitive cate- 
gories of spending." 

The Treasury's weekly auction 
of three- and six-month bills Mon- 
day produced moderately lower 
average rates. On the three-month 
bills, the average rale was 7.857 


Bankers Considering 
Brazil’s Loan Request 


not ai 

Barclays action. 

' The spokesman said it was now 
up to the banks to decide whether 
to continue with the original plan, 
to go for a full liquidation or take 
some other action. 

The Schroders plan was de- 
*- signed to sell off EDA’s assets as 

j ;fcto£ (J2M SS) whDe the creditors held off enforc- 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK — Officials of a 
dozen banks serving as representa- 
tives of Brazil's creditors were 
meeting here Tuesday to formulate 
a response to the country’s latest 
request for further loans. 

Brazilian officials asked leading 
international banks Monday for 
19-6 billion in medium- and long- 
term financing. The request, which 
would increase the banks' expo- 
sure to Brazil by 7 percent, came at 
a meeting at the Plaza Hotel in 
New York. 

In addition, Carlos Langoni, 
president of Brazil's central bank, 
asked foreign banks that have cut 
back their' deposits in Brazilian 
banks to restore them to previous 
levels. He also asked that they 
maintain iheir $8-8 billion in short- 
term credit lines to finance Brazil’s 
international trade. 

Brazil's overall request to the 
bankers included a new loan of 
$4.4 billion, plus $1.2 billion of 
new money that it has already has 
received. The remaining $4 billion 
would be in the form of a refinanc- 
ing erf principal payments that fall 
due next year. These would be 
stretched out over an eight-year 
period, with no payments of prin- 
cipal scheduled for the first two 
yeara 

Bankers, leaving the meeting 
were reluctant to discuss whether 
they would make the commitments 
sought, saying they needed time to 
study Brant’s proposaL 

Frederick Seeley, an official at J. 
Henry Schroeder Bank & Trust in 
New York, said, “I think most 
people are prepared to cooperate.” 

John Moras, a spokesman for 
Morgan Guaranty Trust of New 
York, called the presentation a 
“very balanced and realistic ap- 
proach .** 

Jacques de Laroriere, mana ‘ 
director of the Internatii 
M< 
that 

economic program 
Brazilian government. Brazil earli- 


er this month reached tentative 
it with the IMF for nearly 
lion in credits to help it over- 
come its international payments 
problems. 

■ IMF Quota Increase 

UJS. Treasury Secretary Donald 
T. Regan said Tuesday that a quo- 
ta increase of 40 to 60 percent 
negotiated for the IMF 
Id be sufficient for five years, 
Reuters reported from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Regan said chat unless there 
is a new crisis “this should be more 
than sufficient far five years.” 

The increase, bang negotiated 
by major IMF donor countries, 
could be voted on by the IMF In- 
terim Committee as early as Feb- 
ruary. 

Meanwhile, the IMF said it 
would make up to $100.6 million 
available to Costa Rica over the 
next year to help the country deal 
with its economic and financial 
problems. 

■ Risk Unit at Continental 

Continental Illinois Corp. said 

Tuesday that a new division has 
been established to improve the 
bank’s monitoring of credit risks, 
Reuters reported from Chicago. 

The procedure is a recommenda- 
tion resulting from the bank's re- 
view of its heavy losses on loans to 
Penn Square Bank of Oklahoma, 
which collapsed earlier this year. 
Continental bought ova $1 balion 
in loans from Penn Square; that 
added $220 million to the Chicago 
bank's loan loss reserve and 
caused a second quarter loss. 
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Portfolio Management, fim, 

Wdl Street Plena, New York, 
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percent, down from 1395 a week 
ago, while that on the companion 
issue slipped to 8.104 percent, 
from 8205 percent. 

Stock prices were also supported 
by a bond market rally, ana both 
stocks and bonds were encouraged 
by speculation that the Federal 
Reserve wiO continue its accom- 
modative monetary policy in light 
of the weak economy. 

The Fed’s Open Market Com- 
mittee, its policy setting body, met 
Tuesday, and analysts said the 
committee* may feel there is further 
room to ease monetary restraints 
because of the small rise in con- 
sumer prices in November. 

“It appears that the temptation 
to lock up profits and protect insti- 
tutional portfolios from further 
erosion is proving a more powerful 
short-term force for stock prices 
than the recent decline in interest 
rates," said Wayne Nordbcrg, 
chairman of the investment polity 
committee of Prescott Ball & Tur- 
ben, earlier in the day. 

Mr. Nordbcrg said the market’s 
recent weakness could also be 


traced to a lack “of any significant 
evidence that the economy is im- 
proving’’ 

And market observers did not 
read the late rally as a guarantee 
that the market win continue on an 
uptrend, however. “This is prima- 
rily a Dow extravaganza and only 
eight of the 30 Dow stocks are re- 
ally moving,” Larry Wachtel of 
Prudenrial-Bachc Securities said. 

Mr. Wachtel said the raDy 
would have to expand to the Test 
of the market Wednesday, and vol- 
ume would have to get back up to 
the 100 milli on share level, before 
be could feel secure in projecting a 
significant year-end rally. 

IBM was *gain one of the 
strongest blue-chip stocks, contin- 
uing its role of the last few weeks 
as a bellwether for the market. The 
stock climbed 3 to 95 Vi in heavy 
trading. 

Other blue-chip issues with 
gains included AT&T up 1 to 58%, 
Kodak IX to 86%. Procter & Gam- 
ble Vh to 116, Merck 2* to 86%, 
Minnesota Mining 2% to 74, Gen- 
eral Electric 3Vk to 96 and Interna- 
tional Paper 2 to 4516. 


By John M. Berry 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
economy is declining at an annual 
rate of 22 percent this quarter, 
reversing modest gains in the gross 
national product over the previous 
six months, according to a Com- 
merce Department estimate dis- 
closed Tuesday. 

Reagan administration officials 
disclosed this so-called flash esti- 
mate just as the department offi- 
cially revised upward its figure for 
third quarter GNP so that it now 
shows a 0.7-percem rate of gain in 
output of goods and services, ad- 
justed for inflation, instead erf no 
change as reported earlier. 

Meanwhile, the recession con- 
tinued to bold down inflation. The 
Labor Department reported that 
consumer prices rose just 0.1 per- 
cent in November after seasonal 
adjustment. Over the last 12 
months, consumer prices are up 
4.6 percent, compared with 9.6 
percent in the year ended in No- 
vember 1981. In the last three 
months, consumer prices have 
risen at a 2.9-percent annual rate. 

The government also reported 
that factory orders for durable 
goods increased 1.9 percent last 
month after falling 5 percent in 
October. 

The estimate for GNP for the 
current three months indicates a 
huger decline than most private 
forecasters have been predicting. 
Out of a group of 40 prominent 
forecasters surveyed recently, near- 
ly 30 were still looking for at least 
some growth in the economy this 
quarter. 

However, the flash es timate, 
which is based on incomplete in- 
formation since the quarter is not 
yet over and many statistics not 
yet available, may differ markedly 
from later official estimates. For 
that reason, it is not published of- 
ficially and is intended only for 
use by administration policy mak- 
ers. 

The upward revision in third 
quarter GNP was the result of 
higher figures for net exports, 
fixed business investment and fed- 
eral government purchases. Per- 


sonal consumption spending and 
residential investment were revised 
downward. 

Real GNP fell by more than a 5- 
percent annual rate in the fourth 
quarter of last year and in the first 
quarter of 1982. It then rose at a 
2.1 -percent rate in the second 
quarter and a 0.7-perceni rate in 
the third. 

The pluses in both the second 
and third quarters were somewhat 
misleading, however, became final 
sales of mods and services declin- 
ed in both periods. 

The 0. 1 -percent increase in the 
consumer price index last month 
followed a 03-percent jump in Oc- 
tober. 

■ Top Adviser's Gloom 

Earlier, Jonathan Fuerbringer of 
The New York Times reported from 
Washington: 

President Ronald Reagan's chief 
economist, Martin S. Fcldstein, be- 
lieves the economy will grow’ more 
slowly next year than other icp 
forecasters in the administration 
have predicted, government offi- 
cials said Monday. 

According to the government of- 
ficials, Mr. Fddsiein, chairman of 
the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, thinks that on a 
year-to-year basis, the economy 
will grow significantly below the 
“around 3 percent” rate that has 
been projected by other adminis- 
tration economists and the 2.8 per- 
cent consensus figure of a closely 
watched blue chip group of private 
forecasters. 

The “around 3 percent" forecast 
of the other administration econo- 
mists — a forecast that has not 
been publicly disclosed — is below 
the 4-percent growth forecast for 
1983 oy the same economists last 
September. 

The officials said Mr. Feld- 
stein’s position reflects a desire to 
posh for what be considers a realis- 
tic forecast erf economic growth in 
1983. The forecast is important be- 
cause it becomes the baas for the 
spending, revenue and deficit pro- 
jections for fiscal 1984, which the 
president submits to Congress Jan. 
31. Fiscal 1984 starts next Ocl 1. 





Ttuo aspects of Belgium: ” The Peasant's Dance " by Flemish Master Bruegel the Elder ; 
a 1.000 Megawan tmboahernaior by the industrial group AC EC. 


You, Belgium and the BBL 


W hatever your commercial aspira- 
tions in Europe, we firmly believe 
that you, Belgium and Banque Bruxelles 
Lambert form an ideal combination. 

Belgium you already know 
Crossroads of Europe, Belgium borders 
on four key Continental countries, with a 
fifth just across the Channel. Brussels, of 
course, is the seat of the European Com- 
mon Market. Antwerp just 45 km to the 
north, is one of the largest, most efficient 
seaports in the world. 

A long cultural tradition - the Flemish 
Masters, for example, - a long industrial 
tradition - from basic manufacturing to 


"state-of-the-art” components for the 
Space Shuttle, Combined, they have 
produced perhaps the most highly skil- 
led, highly productive workforce in 
Europe. Only natural in a country where 
export accounts for some 60% of the 
GNP. 

But why Banque Bruxelles Lambert? 
Because BBL covers the country with 
□early 1000 branches, and the world with 
a dense network of branches, affiliates, 
correspondants and representative of- 
fices. 

Because of our long-standing tradition 
of helping dynamic companies establish 


themselves in Belgium. And our imagi- 
native solutions to individual problems. 

Because we have data processing and 
communications systems which assure 
quick handling of complex international 
transactions. 

Import, export, manufacturing, finan- 
cing, marketing. Whatever your need, 
Banque Bruxelles Lambert is ideally 
situated to help. Those who have pur us 
to the test already know this very well. 


BBL is the Abecor bank in Belgium. 

Head Offke:24Ave. Marmx-IOGQ Brussels 
Phone 32.2j5n.2I.ll - Telex 26 392 BBL B 


Banque Bruxelles Lambert BBL Bank Brussel Lambert 

Banking, a matter of people 
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Tuesday’s NYSE Closing Prices 

Tables include the nationwide prices up to the dosing am Wall Street. 
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St .912x725 33 21% 32V+ b 

3D 1X11 ID 2Vb 21b 21% 

£04 BX 41140 23ft 22V 23%+ VS 

72 3 2ft 9% 

1X0 7X 91815 25b 21ft 34 — ft 

ram tj aa mv w 27 + % 

nxo *x 1 22 22 22 + b 

22 5 4% 4%— % 

I* 140 1*% ISft ISft— ft 

£12- 19 T6 9 53V 53% 3334+ b , 

4*b 3X17 51 law, 17V 1B%+1 

JOe X 9 28 24ft 24 24 b— ft 

X0 4X10 « Mft 17V 18b + % | 

1£0 56 8 34 21ft 21 21V- ft 

.90 3X 7 519 26ft V 26V+ ft 

, .. 544 7ft 7b 7%+ b 

1 2X18 672 51 49ft 51 +lb 

B1X7 £2 33u73 71 73 +lft 

3 I1 16 MB AS 63ft *4%— b 

1X0 3X1S 31 47ft 47b 47ft 

1.12 4,1 4 200 27ft 27 27ft— ft 

J* IX a 15 14V Mft lift- % 

£34 1£ * HD 20% 19ft 20% 

MJB 13. 6 32 31V 31V— b 

03* 13. II 17V 17ft I7V+ % 

021 14. 4 Mb 16U 14U— % 

AO 2439 9 17 17 17 — ft 

AOb ill u in im u, 

1X0 117 S 27% 26ft 27%+ ft 

122 10ft ID 10 

1* 96 2 777 10% 10U 10ft— % 

X4 1611 57 27b 24% Mft— b 

1X4 HA 2 18b IBb 18ft— ft 

, 31 780 47% 44% 47V+ % 

iJO 1.117 111 28ft 28b Mb— b 

1-3* 4X 9 293 27V 27ft 27%+ ft 
1112 28ft 28 28V+ % 

X 201 9V 9% 9V+ % 

rfA 84 10b 9ft 10 

2 11. 10 18% 18ft 18% — ft 

UK) 14. 114 13ft 13b U%+ ft 

146 £0 IS 33ft 33 33U.+ b 

1X0 *3 8 <13 23ft 23V 23ft+ V 

£14 T£ 19 18 17V T7V+ ft 

16 12% 12ft 12%+ b 
1X0 «X 4 280 24V 26b 26%— ft 
1X7 11. 41 3*b 3SU 34 

JM1 48 5b 5 Sft— ft 

LAS 11. zSO 48 40 10 

U2 13. 7120 79 79 79 —1 

164 93 2310 87 87 87 — 1 

LSD 1£ 94 21% 21% 21ft 

II 5* 5ft 5V— ft 

1X0 7J a 34 25 24ft 2CV+ b 

164 4J 71335 25ft 24ft 25ft + Tft 

XOe 14. 226 n 24V 24ft— % 

L99 11. 4 22% 22b 22V. 

10 45 5ft 5b 5ft— ft 

X0 £913 2 13ft 13 V ISft 

I 4J 19 34 22b 22 2214+ U 

n* 97 6 58 5ft 5% 5b+ ft 

-16 IX 9 158 8% 8% 8ft + b 

X0 4j 8 104 12b 11% 11V— ft 

.10 1X24 144 10ft 9ft 10%+ % 

1.92 7X 6 1112 24% 24b 34%+ ft 

.10 73 10 7 15 14% 15 + ft 

JO 4.1 A 84 17 14% 17 — ft 

60 33 12 61 IBb 17V 1BU+ V 

21 11} 18* 18% 18V+ b 

— U -U— U — 

35122* 32% 30* 32% +1% 

X4 ML 4 47 20% 20ft 20ft— ft 
60 4X8 31 9b 9ft 9b+ ft 

lie 12.17 190 IV 3% 3ft— ft 

111 «% 4ft 4% 

60 86 9 177 41% «lft 41ft— ft 

TM AX 6 530 70V *9 70ft +214 

3 5J 11 539 57b 57 57% + lft 

XO AX a 1509 51 48ft 50H+1V 

ua tail a it % it + * 

M &0 81 4ft 4 4 

64 12 62591 12% 13% 13%+ V 

4 12 z2900u23 31ft 33 +1* 

40 12 Z100 47ft 47ft 47ft + 2b 

14 12 11 30ft 30% 30ft— U 

8 K a si ® ' l 

13 11 2 I AM 1AM 14ft 

72 1£ 16 23% 22% 77ft— ft 

44 11 r350 54% 54b 54b + l 

9 14. 1270 » SOI, 59 

1 36 41440 28% 27 28 + % 

80 4X171474 45ft 43b 44%+ % 

12 1830 lift 10% 11%+ V 
8 IS. 230 52 52 52 + V 

4 185 eft 6ft 4ft— ft 

51 3* B* 8ft 8% 

70 11 2 9ft 9ft 9% 

14 621 26S 24 21V 24 + V 

-32 96 3 501 2<ft 23% Mft— ft 

92 11 5 55 25% 24% 23ft + ft 

97 14. 13 28V 28 28%- % 

20 11 1390 14ft 14ft l*ft+ ft 

4 14. 2 29 29 29 

lb 1.715 19 42 41ft 41ft— ft 

Z2 X10 4* 24b 34b 2Cb+ U 

24 7X A 42 17V 17% 17V+ % 

171 7% 7b 7ft + ft 

1 13 2W 2M 2ft 

9e 21. 12 24b 23ft. 34b— b 


36ft 10 U54Ur .12 
54 2A USGVPS 2X8 
481, 24ft USGv PflJO 
M% 10 USHOtn .lee 
lift TVUSind J4 
37ft 21 US Laos 68 
IA% 10ft US my Me 


6 10 73* 33 32ft 
5X1*201 49V 47ft 

4.1 1 44 At 

A 1335 24% 25% 

7.1 9 133 10% 10% 
U13 12 M* Mft 


54V 22%US5tH» 134 

30% 1* U Sited l 


S 80 12% 12ft 
149 M 52% 
I 9X15 MM 11% 17% 

235* 4X 54 44*445* 

2X8 4JJ TJ 29 40% 49 

M ■ 10 23% 23 

2X0 43 7 943 54 S3V 

1X7 56 17. *9 4Bft 

US M W 27% 24% 

IJ4 86 91527 20ft Mft 

1X0 AX 3 25 25 

35 620 135 43 40ft 

68 £911 11 17b 17b 

1X4 46 9 9 2ZV 22ft 

64 5X 7 14 38U 38 

L28 5.1 91222 44% <1% 

X8 £8 4 178 23b 2?% 

US 96 28 94 23V 

1X40 1£ IS 8% 8% 

L28 11.10 446 20% 20% 

1X0 TZ I 22b 23U 

L90 12. 5 24 23% 

UU 12. 1 17b 17b 

— V— V— V — 

S a 941 37ft 35b 

XO IX 7 443 22ft 21% 

M 29 197 4ft 4 

■12 £2 9 4 14% 14ft 

IZT 29 315 5b 5ft 

52 J9M2097 MR* 59b 

X0 1X22*44*1/10% «V 

20 1.121 229 17V, 18% 

54 8ft 8 

Ba 12. 51 ie% in* 

30 1.117 27T 2tb 27 

TO £9 2 15ft 35V 

60 II 7343} 13* 13ft 

5 U SO 38 38 

37 13. eSO 58V, Sift 

X4 11 1180 67 45 

JO 11 - 17 23% 22% 

72 1£ zIDO 58 SB 

XO 11 ^00 54 54 

4S 11 xl20 57V, 57% 

104 UI9 IBb 

40 « 37 9U 9b 

44 4610 29 93% 53ft 


52 46 USSII Pf235* 

74 43b USTobC 2X8 

H% 14 USTOO M 


58% SlbUnTocfl £40 
73 39ft UTcfi IH3X7 
S% lfft UTQ> pf£55 
23% IS* Unriel 1J4 
Mft 19% Urtri 2pnxo 
43ft 21% unJtrue JS 
32% 12% Unlvor 68 
25 15ft UnivRJ 1X4 
34 22ft UnLeof 164 
^t 38 .Uolatin £28 
25% 14ft U5UFE X8 
35b Ub user Ptaas 
n* 7b UflfaPd iX4o 
22b I7b UtaPL 128 
25* 18 UtPL RT2X0 
25ft Mb UIPL p 42M 
19b 13ft UIPL Pf2J04 


42% lift VFCp 
24% 13ft Valero M 

3SS J^ 0,ev,,, 

17ft 12 VanDm 1.12 
19 4% varco 

70ft 25% Varian 
lM tMVaro 

2ift n, veeco 
10 iwenda 
lift 8ft VestSe lJ8a 
3Sft 17V Viacom JO 
42 2Sb Vlem pf£TO 
Wft lift vaEPw 160 
40ft 32 VoEP pf 5 
*3 47b VOEP pf7J2 

72 54V, VoEP PfUM 

24V 18 VOEP pQJO 
62ft 47 VaE p|J7J2 
58Vi <3 VoEP pf7jg 
61 43VVQEP pf76S 
18% 11 Vnmacl 
19 7 Yl VufCIlK 60 

V 38* Vufcnwi 264 


32*+ ft 

43V— 8 

-44 -lft 
345, + I, 
MV— ft 
Mft 
12% 

54 tlb 
17%— M 
4AV+ ft 
49V, + U 
23%+ b 
HV+IV 
49 -+lft 
77V + ft 

20V+ ft 
25 

41ft— ]% 
17b— ft 
23ft+ ft 
28b+ b 
44ft+ ft 
2JU.+ ft 
24 + ft 
Bft 

20%+ ft 

23b 

24 + ft 
17b— b 


36 —lft 
22ft+ ft 


16V+ b 
5b 

40V- ft 
I0ft+ ft 
19 + b 

8%+ b 

lOft+l* 
27% — b 
3Sft-|b 
13V 

38 — ft 
SBft+lft 
A4M+ * 
23ft+ ft 

S 

S7V, 

w + v 

9b+ b 
53M+ M 


19ft 15V W I COR 2.14 
42 30% WabR pMXD 

34V 22 Wocfmv 160 
24 12 Wacfcftt 64b 

22 4*walnac -111 
54 l«b WIMrf « .18 
■58% 21ft WIMrt pf 
58ft 22b Walom SUO 
M lift WfcHRs 0133 
4M, 27 WalCSw 37 
34ft 1A WOltJm I 
9 iVWaitJ pf I 
38% 18 WaltJ pH 60 
45 24 Wamac L30 

43V 28% WraCm 1 
MM 19ft Warm. 160 
32b 24 WnstlGs £714 
23% 14U WdiNot 1X8 
21% ITftWMlWI 
SM 25% Waste 
52V 21ft WOTkln 
10 TVWarQos JO 
5% 3% WeanU XXI 
11% HbWtMD 
40V 24ftWd*M S 36 
34b 18b WdbP 1 J2 
29V 17V Wet FM 2X0 
i«V BMweady SJ4 
22% 12% Wed % M 


1£ 8 28 18% 
II. *10 42 
4J 7 194 JTV 
U 15 23 22% 
32A «% 

XS 1352 S0% 
2 55 

£215 IS 55b 
14 14% 
1614 23 44% 
£9118 78 34b 
13, Z200 8% 

46 2 36% 

£7 9 145 44ft 


18%+ % 

31 b+ ft 
22%+ ft 
4%+ vt 
50%+ ft 
55 +2% 
54%+ % 


5X131315 28b 
n. B 151 2Sb 
4J 11 101 22V 
1£ 7 <2 SVi 
LOS 474 52V 
1X19 234 48 

£3 6 3 8% 


44ft— b 
34b + % 
8 — % 
34% +1% 
44 — % 
30V + 1ft 
27V— % 
25 — b ' 
22*+ b 
20 %+ % 
52V— M 


40ft lfbwatptp ■ . 2 
12% 9 WstcfT 01X4 
4b 3VWnAlrL 
1* 8%WAIr — 
75b 7b WCN 
48% 4* WCNA pf?JS 
44 50%WPoc> 

54b 29b WUnlon 1X0 
ID 7ft WUn dpfl.lB 
21 15% WUT1 pf£S4 

40% Z1%WbS»E 160 
2BV 14% Westvc 1X0 
Mb 22% We+Aril 1X0 
SOV Mvwmnr pf2X0 
54% 37V Wevr pr+50 
50V 26MWhaelF IXOu 
44% 31V WMF PI4-12 
32b 12MWMPII 
S 28 WttPlI pi 5 
47% 31 WMrlPI 
37ft 22% WhifC 
39 JTV WhttC pfC3 
34% 12bWMttll s 
34V 18 WhlHufc 160 
6 3 wirtkn 

Mb 12ft William IJO 
18V 9MWM1E nXO 
9V 6% WllPIrO Sir 
50ft 20b WlnOx 260 
16% 2V Wtambo .10e 
5% 3U Winter J .121 
25* 17ViWsEP Sl.W 
79% 60% Wise pffLIO 
23V 19 WtaC PflSS 
29% 19 WtSCPL 73* 
25b 17V WKcPS LI! 
29% 20ft W1 too 
3B4 11% WmvrW __ 
24% i3ft Womet s 64 
24b 14V Wood PI 68 
29% ISftWdwth 1X0 
5b 1% WrklAr 
V 29M Wrtoiv 164a 
5ft 2ft Wurtftr 
9 4% WyiaLii 

13M 7b Wyiy 
21 TlMiWynm 


£34 3 Bft 

24 3ft 
97 n 

1J 13 70 40b 
7.1 SUm 28% 
IOl 15 38 27% 

1J 13 714 14V 
1X13 122 10ft 
5* 9 42 38b 

7 lift 
564 5ft 
20 13ft 
30 4 2109 8b 
14. 34 44V 

A IM 54% 
£1 11 739 49 
11 57 9% 

14. 7 18ft 

46 7 M3* 39 
4X10 87 25 
VXIU 35% 
£1 18 44b 

8.9 SO SOV 
40 9 19444* 
93 36 43 

27 14b 
17. z220 2 9 

3X14 2401 47 
45 M 1227 34% 
86 3 34V 

14 129 29% 
7X 5 301 22V 
8.4 200 5% 

76 14 444 15ft 
36 5 141 10* 
J 8 93 Oft 

5610 45 44% 
X3A 453 12% 
22 4% 

8X 61220 33% 
1£ x25D 74 
11. 2 23V 

9J 6 213 S 
96 7 30 22V 

69 7 144 24% 
2611 132 18% 
1J IS B3 23 
2X10 199 22 
75 3541 34% 

54 3 

36 9 12 ft 

M 3ft 
44 7 

24 183 9% 
£921 454 16 


•V- M 

&-» 
40b + ft 
24ft— 1% 
27% 

14%— ft 
20V+ ft 
38b + ft 
11%+ b 
5^4+ U 
13ft 
Bft— b 
4AV+ b 
54%+ lb 
44% +1 
8%— M 
18V— V 
39 +lft 
24V 

35%+ b 


50% 50%+ M 
43% 44%— ft 
42% 43%— 1b 
13ft 14U + % 


44b 47 + ft 
33% 33ft— V 
94% 34%+ b 
28V 29%+ ft 
22 25ft— ft 

5b 5* 

15ft 15ft+ % 
10% 10ft+ ft 
■ b 8b— M 
43% 44M+ V 
12% 12ft+ b 
4ft 4%—. ft 
25 72 — b 

76 76 —IV 

23* 23V 

22* n + Vt 

22% 22%+ ft 
24b 24b 
It 1S%+ ft 
22*+ M 
22 — b 
24 

39b 40 
3b 3b- Vi 
4ft Mr- % 
9 9b — ft 
15% 15% — * 


41V 27V, Xerox 
20ft I0VXTRA 64 

35 17%ZoleCP 1X4 


30% 11%Zapota X4 

71 25* Zavre 600 

14% 9V ZenlitiR .151 
'33ft 14ft Zera 1 Je 
M 18 Zumin 1X2 


BX 71722 37V 
£315 64 19ft 
4X35 33 21% 
56 31015 15ft 
616 312 Mft 
392 14% 
1X15 34 31b 
*6 8 90 29 


34ft 37ft+ ft 
19 19ft+ ft 

21M 21ft— M 
Mft ISft— b 
43 43 —1ft 

13* WA+ * 
30% 31 + % 
28ft 28%+ ft 



Tuesday’s AMEX Closing Prices 

Tables include the nation wide prices up jo the closing on Wall Street. 


- OriM 
Close Frxv 


ClrtK 
CM* Prev 




Hwi low Stock Dhr. Ttt P/E W0S Hloh Ufl* Qwat.Claw I Mlon Lew Stock Olv. VIA WE I00t Hhffi Low Chiflt. dose 1 Hjp, Law ShK* Dlv. YkJ. P/E 1BD* Mloh LOftOM.Cta* 


5% AAV 
8* ABA 
2* AlCPti X3i 

1 ATI 
4ft ACL 

72b AeateU 68 
2b Action 
5ft Acton* JDr 
ftftctn art 

1 V AdmRs .18 

12 AdRuAI s.12 

lntAOaM X0 

2 AesbCp 
7V AaroBe 
Zb Aenmoo 

9V AfllHsP J2 
3%AflSlX 
4ft Air EsP .101 

4% AlSkAlf* .128 

lft AJbow .me 

flm AJohoA 
9b AleMI 
% Altec 
lb Aim 
1-UAJtii 


29 Alcoa nf£73 
lTbAmdW 
*ftA mate 


17 AContrt 68e 
8b A Exp 


8b A Exp 
5* Alsrod 
I AMzeA JS 

SVAMdOM 
12 AMalla J5 
41 ft Am Perl 130 
3* api an 
JftAmRily 
SftASdE 
lZMAmgen? 60 
ZftAWOfl n 
I Amos* n 

BVAnua, 1J1I 
0* Andrea J2 
3V AnptoE '.191 
UH, Antrim nXO* 

UftApmtO 371 
4ft AT0OP1 
4 Armtm 
A ArrawA JO 

5% Arundl 
AftAsemr a ao 

STrAdmi 

lVAstrDf 
1% AttsCM 
3ft Allas wt 

10 A!fc»V X4 

4 Audiatr .1* 

9ft AVEMC 68 

15 Anmdt TXDD 


18 5 25 
13 12 
18 
6 17 

143 

2X16 13 
95 49 
1J 80 
12 

£3 143 

J20 77 
Ull 154 

5 74 
IS 201 

1*5 

IX 9 » 

6 3 
AS 387 

JW 230 
1612 104 

3 15 

a in 

125 
A3 273 
49 

n. sra 

1694 379 
622 91 
<54 

48 TO 
2X A 4 

381 
9 5 

A3 4 24 

99 191 
J12 44 
56 11 16 

9 35 
2 5 

24 

1XZ2 47 

4 22 
18 43 

7X79 14 
45 13 i 
110 349 
J21 32 
1572 27 

23 
8 45 
2X72 8 

49 22 
153 

8 74 
39 

an 

13 

1.1 9 52 

2534 3 

Cl X 

5.1 IB 8 


8ft 8ft 
13 U 
4ft At 
2ft *ft 
no v* 
IX 17* 

Mb 14 
6% Aft 
lft 1* 
3 1ft 
» 19% 

15V 15 
2% 2b 
18ft 17* 
5b S 
18 17ft 
Jft 5ft 
13ft 13ft 
13% 12V 
7 4* 


17ft Mft 
IMA bli 

nt lb 
ft 1-14 
28V 28* 
27V 20ft 
31V 31ft 
3* 3ft 
2ft 7ft 
35 25 

23% 22ft 
14% Mft 
lib Ml 
.14 13ft 
20% 39ft 
59% 59 
4ft 4% 
4ft 4ft 
3* 3* 

29ft 39 
2U 2ft 
lb IM 
33ft 23 
II II 
5ft 5b 
12ft 12 
38b 38% 
<V 4% 

aft a* 

Bft Bb 
to* 10* 
12% T2ft 


S-ft 
18 ♦ % 
Ub— ft 
0% 

1*4- ft 
lft 

19V— ft 
15ft 
2b 

18 + Vi 
5ft- ft 
IB + ft 
5ft- W 
13% 

13ft 
7 + b 
■ft 

14%— V 
9-14 — 1-14 
lft- ft 
1-U 

2SV— ft 
27*+ % 
31%+ ft 
3ft 
2ft 
25 

23ft+1 

MM 

11 

13ft— ft 
26A+ b 
99b+ ft 


- Mb SftQoMW ,m 

lft V GMFtd 
5* .1 Garth wt 

n is* Ow Rue 1X4 
Mft 13% GAMUT 1X8 
1} 7ftOrotWW X2 
31ft UVCmJAu JO 
Mft AVCnteoi .181 
31% 9ft Gram 
11* TbGrert 
£ lft Gram 
40b SiftCILkOi 56 

lfft 4 Grenm s 

Mft 23b GnjssT U2 

4b 3 . GruftEt 
5% ZftGuarBk 
12b BMCuatrlC 68 
23 lfV GuDM 77 
lift 8ft El ICO B 64 
22% 10' Olfstr 


Wt 12V IZft rift+ V 
M 487 1H lb T%+ ft 
U IV 3ft 3V+ b- 
9X11 i m, it% i«h+ ft 
4X12 49 20b Wt-20W+ ft 

S t » ft M Bft— ft 
TO 1 o3l% 31% 31%+ U 
111 Vb 8ft 8ft + ft 
31 351 24% 22V 24%+ ft 
W 7 M W% Wft Wft 

1073 ».» 2ft— * 


RH 7%«e0M 
9% 3% RMS El 
5ft 4 EUC 
12* SMRTC 
13% tft Ram . — 

33% 11 RnchE, XOe 
Bft 4ft AtnorO 
23ft IM Banana .72 
Mft 4 Aafflff 
7% 5 Raven 


1619 142 35 14V 35 + ft 

5 35 M nt lft- * 
6510 A 38% 31ft 3BV+ * 

If 44 4% 4ft «<A— % 

T1 49 4b 4b 4b 

1917 35 10% 10 Wit+ % 

4,1 7 77 M 17% 17%—% 

2726 18* 10* 10% .. 

22 IS 21 21V 2Mb— b 


_ JOB 
22* jl* Ra, min Je 
60 MbREirtv 269a 


3V 

29 - ft 

2ft 

lb 

23%+ ft 

11 — ft 
5% 

12 —ft 
MM+ ft 

Cft— ft 
8% 

8b— b 
109,+ ft 
12ft— ft 


17% 11 KME 60 

7% ** women J71 
45b MftMunfra 160 

5% 3 Harm 

31 BftHottro *32 
15V 10% Had lira 60a 

7 MHawoiA 

11% 5ft HI that 

•ft 5 Httue 

10% Aft HeWlM ■ 64 

tft IftHaWWr 
• ft 5 HdiKcfc .10 

13b 7 Hetnr 

4% IbHaMar 
3% 2 HimR » 

. 7ft 4b Hsnno 

9% <% HIEIDC 

8 3ft KirrAv ““ 

7ft 3ft Hindri — 

M nrtHipmm .16 
Z& i*«®fman 
12% 4ft HsnvCP X4 

29ft l*ft HORPl > 

25% lOftHomHr £12t 

21b U BouOTr 14% 

31 17* Hubei A 1.16 

32% 17 HuBdB 1.14 

43% 25%Hubbl 

10ft Tft Hud Gn 
18b 12 HwitM 8X4 
Ub 5* HunlH .Kt 

9%3 ll-14HwkV O -Iff 


17 II 3 14% 14ft 14%— b 
8.1 4 M Tft 4ft T + * 
36 7 1 40% 40ft 40 ft ft 

108 M 3b 3V 

13 9 17 24% 24% 2i% 

25 8 3 15* 15* 15% 


40 MUrREilW 269a 
4% 3* RtlflCT 

1% 9-14 Redtaw 
SV s% Rafinm 
13ft 8 RMalB 33 
99, SHRBPOyp 60 
36% 1S%R8W1A 
3 lVRssri wf 
7ft 3b RtlHK 
. 4% 2ft RpxNar 

lift 4% Rtofetf .12 
14% 2 RfchTC xat 
20* 5ft RcTC pnXT) 


37 499 9* 9% 9V+1 
34 11 Tft 7» 7U+ ft 


5JI0 13 ■% 8% 8%+ M 
4 1 5ft 5ft Sft+ ft 


1JU 32 '7% 7ft 7%+ ft 
135 11 18% 10ft 


15 3ft 3ft 3%— ft 

34 52 3 3ft 2ft 

94 2(7 5% Sb 5*+ ft 

47 7% Tft 7%— b 

12. 2 4b 4ft 4ft— Vt 

U33 45 3 3ft 3 

J 12 4A 17 IM ltfft+ b 
22 Tft 2ft 2ft 

3X8333 7 *%.7+ft 

1510 4 28% 28% 20%— ft 

1AM 125 22* 22 23ft 
20. BHH2ft 12ft 3334* — ft 

4.110 10 21b 28 38b— ft 

3J 10 34 29V 29ft 29%-% 
£0 4 41 41 41 +1% 

£9 5 22 10ft 10 10ft+ % 

£5 12’ 71 15% 13ft I5H+ % 
1619 78 9 0* 8%, 

IN 6% 4% Aft— ft 


35ft MftRfOA 
7%. lftRTOG 

£iSft« .. 

*« 

3ft lHMvPtm 
TO* 12: nudlek Jto 
II ITVRddck. ptM 
3 lft ROW 
24ft 13 RUUll 
Vft 7* Rykoff 
90b imtRvtand 


Wft 3VSPM 
Mft 10% SQL 
TOM IbSMD 
4% 3 SSP 
Mft snsope 
Wft 9 SaJam 


7* SftSdao - at JS 


3 2% 

2M 2 
4% AU 
21% 21% 
4V 6b 
13% 13% 
23* 23 


ISft BOM n .17 


61+ 43 Mft 3* 


2% 

6ft 

9% 

IMBRT 
ZMBTK 
«b Baker 

.IA 

50 

13 

IX IA 6 

2ft 

5b 

#* 

2 

9% 

0* 

7b 

5* BaktwS 

X2a 

43 3 

4* 

A* 

11V 

VbBanvM 

wt 

to 

Md 9% 

23ft 

16%BcnFa 

Se 

22 2 

22% 

22% 

.8* 

4b Bansfr 

e 

20 

A* 

Aft 

14b 

Ab BakBld 

A0 

4X 3 

8* 

8* 

A 

5% 

Ab 

tlb 

TbOaraa 

TA Bam Erl 
TVBaryRG 
fi* Barvrii 

.12 

63t 

2711 ia 

54 

34 

5J 9 5 

4% 

3% 

Sft 

Bft 

4* 

2* 

4* 

8% 

Ub 

3* Seora 

XS 

IX 91 

4* 

4b 


Mft— ft 
3 

5% 

Bb— ft 
4V+ b 


Sft WBMQi 
10% 3%BeetUv 


W* 13% BnfttdA 60 
ZTJ 13 BnlSttfB X0 
lAft 3ft Bara Eli 
34ft 15% BrvBr % JO - 


4b 2% Berry 

Aft 3% BethCp X87 - 

12H 7%Bk£P 60 

14% 7%B»OV s 60 

6 4b EUltrle n 

21ft MftBinkMf 1X0 
lift A BtoRB 

11% 5ft BbRA 

21% AftBiema 

13% 2% Block E 

20% 10b Blount 
29% 15% Bolar n X9 
34% 9% BoltSer JB 

17ft I BawVal .19 

4% 3ft Bawmr 

IBb 9b Borne Mb 

15ft AftBradNt 

IV ft Branch 

21M 9% Broaar 0160a 
38% 21% Braune 

4b 2ft Bripoar 


8b 

43 

4* BroOft 
27V BmFA 

JO 

68 

4SM 

4 

7 

28ft BmFB 

3 BmF 

XO 
Pf 60 

m 

SVSuckh 

PUD 

12 

7ft BueP 

60 

10% 

7VCDI 

AftCHB 


m 

10r 

16 

2*CMICa 

XM 

21V 

10 

13ft CRS 
MtCoeiNJ 

X4 

»% 

12* CaiifPC 

60 

11b 

20 

7* Col RE 

8 Cameo 

1 

J4 


& ew 

22 3% 3* 

2517 7 14b 14* 

2516 9 14ft 14 

25 77 u 14ft 15ft 
1X19 281 33% 32V 
TO SO 3ft 
117 11 JV 
42 TO M Vft 9ft 
£510 37 14ft 15% 
55 4 5* 

4X10 4 20ft Wft 

17 9 8* 

38 9ft 8% 
£4 7 2 10%, 18% 

127 3b 3 
X I 18 20 1*9, 

X34 171 VZV* 27ft 
X 34 41 33b 32% 
LI 47 13% T3M 
100 4ft 4 
£312 70 15% 15b 
29D TOM Uft 
41 1 1 

79 14% MV 
3 33% 23b 
3A 3% 3V 

27 7 5 7% 7V 

24 9 2 33% 33% 

£■ 9 5BS 32ft 31% 
11. 7 3ft 3% 

5 M 4ft IV 
9-5 5 Sb 5ft 

17 9 11 in, 10% 


Cft— ft 
8V+ ft 
3ft+ ft 
IAU 

14ft+ ft 
16%+1 
33ft +1% 
3 

3H— ft 
*%— ft 
14 + V 
5%— % 
19V— ft 
BV— % 
9 

. 18 % 

3ft + ft 
19%— ft 
289, + ltt 
33 — ft 
13ft— ft 
4ft+ M 
15*+ ft 
Uft— ft 
1 +1-16 
14*- ft 
23ft+ % 
3* 

7%+ ft 
33ft— b 
32 
3ft 

3%— % 
Sb+ ft 
10ft+ % 



Pf 

pi 3_50 

Ke 65e 
Fa .10n 
■14 

XO 


M 1% 1% 1ft 

1£ 470 29 28* 29 

46 14 fb 9ft 9%— ft 

2*TO 7 ; '£ fcs 

48 9 UulIV lift ]!*+ ft 
28 970 5% 5 5%+ ft 

AS 19 24 lift 11 11 + ft 

623 394 34 33ft 33*+ V 
23 174 31% 32 32*-% 

12.39 3 13% 13* 13%+ ft 

15 20 19% I9%— * 

1614 20 12% 12 U%+ % 

U 81 13% 13* 13% + ft 

58 4 » 30% 30% 30ft— ft 

75 S I 12% 12% 17% — ft 
L9 7 25ft 25% 25ft +’ ft 
4X34 11 A » « 


illtll * -TO 
rdK J4 

tFlod IXOa 
tvGco 1 
S3S® 

.14 
.14- 


18V 9% 

14% 4 

7* 3% — .„ 

44V 34 Combi p 60 
"* 12V ComAI A 50 
% 10ft ComA pf!62 
7% 2% ComdrC 
TV, 4 Camoa JO 

7V 4%compD 
39% iSMCmpCn 
9V 5ftConchm 
3 ConcdF 
*%Condac S2f 
20ft UWCanrff 
7 3* Comal n 

Vt ibCanq wt 
19% llftCanrock 60 
19U I Conroy 60 

13V 5% 

13% A% 

- 9b Aft Cook In t JOe 


«34 11 5% 5% 5V 

JX11 18 14% 14* 14% 

13 9 4 12% 12% 12% 

7313 19 4 5ft 5ft 

■ S9 37 36% 37 — * 

£011 If 24V 24b 24*+ * 

1£ 2 12% 12% 12%+ U 

. V 7 4* 4% 

4X 9 161 5ft 4% $ 

4 6 4% 6b 4b— b 

31 49 37% . 37* 37*+ * 
63 5 6 6 6 


5ft 3 Corodn 
24% 8* CatUi 


BV CnrrLb .14 

7 6 CnCrd n.Wr 

l lt> 16 lft Courtid Me 
7V. JftCmrtnJ 
4V 2% CrstPO JOe 
15ft Bb Crampt JOi 
33% zivcran s l.W 
12% AftcrawlM 50 


19% IlftCwnCP 
15* 7% CwCP B ^flOa 
4b 2ft CrawnC 

8 4% Crown L .141 

30ft SVCrufcR J6I 


20* 9% CrystO 

29* lib Cubic 
25b M%Corilce 
M 5%CuatEn 
V * Cyprus 

15 |1* CVPT Pf 1X0 


10 14 «V 4ft 4V+ ft 

46 130 11% 18V Ub+ % 

24 41 15% tAV 18%+ 1% 
201 ft « 4ft + ft 

85 2% 2% 2%+ ft 

3X11 9 17% 17% TTM 

£311 30 17% 17% 17% 

151 5* 5% 5V+ b 

22 32 12% 12% 12%— V 

46 18 10 7% 7% 7%— ft 

30 2% 2% 2H+ ft 

IX U S5 12* 12 13%— ft 

2332 75 AM 4 6M+ ft 

5.1 7 412-14 lft 13-16 

a 2% 2% 2%- ft 

16 9 12 6* 5* 6b+ % 

24 lift 11 11 — It 

4X13 116 26% 2Sft 24ft— ft 

IX 7 41113ft Tift T3ft+ * 

56 A 25 Mft Mb MV*— ft 

57 5 15 12% 12 12 — ft 

11 3* 3* 3V— ft 

34 1 7ft 7% 7% 

12 MS 4% 4V «ft+ ft 

£1838 132 MV 14ft 14*+ V 

U IM Mt M Wt- b 

8 5 23V 23% 23V— ft 

20 24 11 T0H 10V— * 
lft % Alt 9-16—1-14 
11 I 14% 14% 14%+ * 


3b 2ft DWG 
14% Aft Doled 
CV 3ft Damon 
10ft 5% Damson 
4% I Dams 
27 23ftDams i 
34* 15% Datapd 
10% 4ftDatarm 
«% 2 DeRose 

23 14 DetLOh 

13ft lOftOtltol l 
12% AVOrtmd 
28V 14* Depsf l 
A 3 DeaotvJ 

24 10ft DevlCo 
33% 7ft Oiofcon 
Bft 22 Dinara 

4U 15- IA Diodes 
3 2ft Dlxlco 
12M2 VIA DomeP 


18% HftDomtr 

19% 10 Dai-Gas 
WJ 7*D9hty 
9ft 2ft Downer 
22ft 3ft Driller 
33 lOMDucom 
1% % Dunlop 

20% 12ft Dumx 
12% 7ft DurTd 
12% A* Dynlctn 
l Aft lQbovneer 


12- 4 M 2ft 
SX 12 46 10ft 
11 16 5% 
10 102 

5 2% 

1+ 47 X27% 

1X20 47 31 
100 41 9 

14 9 5ft 

£9 8 8 21 

IX 7 3f 12V 
TOO 240 . 11 
53 7 4 26% 

t 1} » 
30 39 22b 
5 47 12* 
X 9 4 52% 

46 17 2% 

1 4ft 
36X2 311-14 
43 15ft 
1X11 3*5 11* 
28 M 8 10% 
3X 23 8% 

3 57 4ft 

2717 7 24 

15 25 * 

£9 7' 59 17% 
3X13 110 12M 
1.9 7 129 10% 
4X20 121 14% 


2ft 

10%— U 
5*+ ft 
6V+ ft 
2%+ M 
27%+ % 
31 + V« 
9 + b 
5*— M 
21 + % 
12 % — * 
11 + % 
24ft— b 


21ft— 1 
12U+ * 
51 ft— * 
2* 

4% 

2ft + 1-14 
ISft— % 
11 — * 
10 % 
tft+ b 
Aft— U 


9ft 4% EAC X0 

11 5% EE CO X8 

TO* 10% EstnCP 60 

25 7V, EDO 9 XS 

3 UtEIAudD 
24ft 15 ElcAm 1X0 

5* 2% EietSd 

9 «* Ebknr 

5* JV EmCar X2f 

10% ZftElWUt 
8* 2%EnoMln 
13* TW EnovRo 44r 
21ft JVEnrtrv 

12 2 11-14 Ere in 

OT* »* Btpty 

® 20 EsqRd Xlc 

Soft 5ft EtzLav ,I7« 

18% 8V EvatiAT 60b 

17% sv ExetrQ 

5ft lft ExpfSv 


« 1 Ffil 
16 lov Fabind 
30b 17% FalrMC 
4% 2% FalrmC 

15* fWFadRt 61X8 
3 %FdRes 
24ft 9ft Feimnt 
TO* ,7ft FtCarm la 
*2* Ig PIWTO* 300 
,4V ntFdinrk 
13ft .5* FladlP J7T 

ipgsBa? M 

iSt 

27 13* FlufceJ 

Wt 3% FooO r m 
f* Sft FootuM XOe 
Mft 11% Poole 
41% lAftFooruj 
20% 19V ForsfL 
4ft 2V Foloml 
18ft Uft Franks 
29% 17% FrontI jn 
lift Aft FrHhr n XI! 
39* 19 FreaEI 
9ft 5 Frtedm jib 
Wft 9* Frkma 60 


60 46 7 29 Bft 

XI £0 25 9% 

60 5519 1 11 

XS 1620 8 23 

10J 3% 

■60 BX 9 4 17* 

34 5b 
9 404 6 

A21 , 63 3% 

5 67 3% 

13 131 3ft 

XAr 3 22 8% 

S3 2ft 

■ £ 10 * 

JO Hi t 24 29 

He 3.1 3 19 16% 

I7e X 7 HD 20V 

MO Mil 50 18% 

.W 1.122 22 9 

_ p_Jg Jf * 


IV BU 
fit mt 
u ii 
22V 22 — % 
2% 2ft 
17% 17ft— % 
5%. Sft— ft 
SV A + % 
3ft 3ft+ % 
3% 3ft 
3* 317+ ft 

8ft BV+ * 
3 3 

* * 

38% 39 + ft 
2AM 24b— ft 
20b 20* 

18 TO 
8ft 8ft— ft 
7 2 


7 U 15% 


mo 11 24 
6 2% 


14% 7ft FriscM 68b 
30% 17 FrantHd X0 
TSfih 9%FrTA wtXTt 


9* ZftGNCEn 
5M J* GlExpt 
7ft 4%^=' 

5ft 2ft 

22 * 12 % 

21% 10ft Gatut 
4ft WGAyW 


14* 8 GelmS 
AM 2% Gotti co 
2TM 10% GDefn* Mb 
7% 3% GnEnjp jai 
15V Aft Gcal tea 
14 .5* GenvDr X4 

54% IB* GtotfF ixo 
15% 5 GfdYl p 
22* ISVGtaWck .10 
«ftGWMr 160 

W» 15% Ginmr ft 


iU» 1X91 77 13% 

v 200 11-16 

,10 XII 81 19M 

la 8J A A 11% 

XOO AX 6 18 12ft 

12 3V 

-77T BX 9 38 tft 

268 13. 9 7 30% 

1* 7 17% 

3 3 tft 

X0 2X11 « 17ft 

Xfl 1522 4 14* 

9 13 4% 
XOe 12 TO 6* 

4 22 

J 34 95 40* 

wf 1 20ft 

150 5% 

A U 9 4 16% 

JO 25 U 2 27U. 

XII 8310 53 9% 

28 93 X 

54b 97 7 12 Aft 

X0 U > 10 9% 

XIHl 28 8 Mu 14b 

50 1-1 A 278 20* 

X7t _ £9 37 13V 

— 6- 0 a — 

43 A 
7 23 3ft 

•tff 38 BS Sb 

* IS ■ TO 019 

TXO 5.9 7 

30 IX U 127 lift 

9 3ft 

M 29.40 50 UM 

_ 8 127 4% 

» 54T2 25 X 

XAI 12 4 

14 56 12% 

54 IX 10 7 13V 

1X0 26 7 M 50 

8 540 IS* 

.10 625 MuS3ft 

160 4J 7 I 32b 

TO 4X 9 142 22% 


3% V6r~ ft 
15* 15% + * 
25V at — % 
2% 2%— ft 

TO* 13% 

„ %— 1-14 

15 15ft+ ft 

II* lift— ft 
12* 12V— % 
3% 3TO-V, 
0% 8V+ U 

20 20 — M 

17% 17%+ ft 
Aft Aft— ft 
17ft 17ft— U 
24% 24*+ ft 
6b 6*—% 
Aft 6* 

31ft 22 + * 
39b 40*+ * 
20% 20ft 

Uft 1A%+ «. 
27* 27*— b 
9ft 9* 

Mft 34ft- ft 
4% 6% 

9ft 9% 

13b u*+ V, 

ia* is*— m 

12* Kft-1* 


5V SV— % 
3V lft 
Aft Aft 
4* 4% 

UH 18% 

2% 2ft+ M 
20% -20%— ft 
11 11H+ % 

3ft 3ft- ft 
TO Wft+ ft 
4ft 4%+ % 
19* 20 
3b 4 + «, 

u* «%+ % 

13% 13%— ft 


49% 50 + % 
Uft lSb+1% 
23 73ft + ft 

32* 32* 

22 22%— % 


22* ISft ICH 

lift 6* ICO 

15ft llbIMC 

SM lft I PM 

17% 13* 1 RT Pr 160 
5* 3*195 “ 

6% 4% l ranch 

2 I* impGP -Ua 
3b ft I mount 
27 lift 1 
7% lb 

3* ft 

3% 1% I raSy PfX4t 
4ft T InfBEn 

tft 1% Intent 

12 5* intetv o XO 

8b 4ft IntiXK 681 

10V Afttntrmk .16 

7% 3% IntBknt Xie 
lav im intcm xoo 
T2ft 6 IntPwf .16 

5% aftlntPm* 

29% t IlMDH 

25* 12% Ionic 
12b 9% Iraq Bra 


18 7 49 21% 28ft Joft+ ft 

8 A9 7ftd 4% 7 

£1 17 12 13* 13% 13%— b 

15 31 3* 3% 3* 

9611 3i 14V 14% 14V+ ft 
3X 28 3* 3V 3V 

48 ■ 1 5% 5% 5% 

7J 7 TO lft 1VT13-M 

4 2% 2% 2%— ft 

128 21% 21 21b— % 

33 7 A A A —ft 


M* 43 SDOO 017 JO 

20 -M%SDM -pf£47 
34* 27V,SOve 0(445 
21* UbSObo pf044 
39% MVtSFrRE £20 
25% 19 5aUW 2J0 

21 5%SotidDt ,60 
2ft WhSwmrk 

6% 3ft5oroam 
5 2ft Sound B -15 
23% AMSctwro JO 
A 2% SetMOfP .lot 


B TO lift lift llft^ 
43 I 4ft S 

xa B 4ft 4%. 4ft. 

xo ax 4 *i lift .n% Hft— .% 

.13 • 1X93 TO TO Uft TO 4*„ 

JOB XIIA 0 31* 29ft llU+f 
433 4U 6 AM— M 
.72 1737 Ml Wft IX 19%+%, 

'4 O 4ft 4ft 4ft + U 

JOB . 4X 9 3 3ft «t . -AH-. 

XA U 11 eU If ft 19* 19V .. 

tXta 48 11 21 35ft 23ft 3SM+ % 

24 H Aft 4* tft+ * 

JO 1 1- 1 — V, 

35 5 5 5 . 

32 4X11 2 10% 10ft Wft 

60 4317 28 lft ■% 9ft * 

7.343 23V 21V 32V+ * 

w» ' • . Si 2 lft 2 +1, 

r 3 37 . Sft 9% SV+ ft 

H 17 3% 3 3 - 

.12 UX a 9* 9ft 9*+ b 
JOi . • 349 3% 3. 2. — M 

F1X71 SI 4* i* 4ft+ ft 

HJ0 W 31 31 31 + * 

n 5 49 2* 2ft 2ft— ft 

1* Zb 2ft 2H-W 
.1 4.1 79 14 14% ‘UM 14%+ Yi 

.12 . . XSO 32 17b -U% 17*+ % 

2 8* 2*. . Sft+ M 

. W- 2ft. 7b SH+ ft 
Jfa U I 2ul8% TOW 18%+ b 

+54 3.1 • 3 II 18 M 

I -2* 2ft Sft - 
X4 . ...1X14 48 34ft 23% 34%+. ft 
.XQ . 4.9 • lISliimt •* »%+ w 
X4- ■un 148 43% 41 43ft+lft 

Ml ‘ ■ » “d 7% T* 7H-‘% 
XIB ~ U I 3 12V 12ft W*+ ft 
U 7 TO* IBM lOlftift 

11 4% 4% 4% * 

5 M TV TV, 7%., 

X0 43 7 Z 9% 9% «t+ % 

XS -.IS. l'-T 7 7. 

9X4 W. 1300 71 71 71 +■% 

TXO 1£- *490 94% 94% S4%+1* 

1X7 1£ » »% 18ft .17%+. ft 

US 14. 11 34* W ft 

JM a. 12 31 20b 20b + * 

2JO 76.12 14 39% 29 J9 wft 

2X0 SX 6 U',25 34% U 

160 14 1 7 16% 16* 16% 

10. 4>U 3 2> 3. + ft 

M 75. 3ft 3* -tfV.% 

.15 +0 9 12 “S 2b 3b— * 

JO £9 13 40 30% 19% 20V* >4 

,IOf ' 1 »h 2ft 3% 


9% SftScMhd aXD £2 7 40 9* K -9b+ % 

11* 4V Schwab 60 16 9 4 11 11 || + * 

9 3* SdMst -W 1X48 349 • 8ft 2%-' 8%+lV 


33 

7 

A 

A 


878 

lft 

IV 

1£ 

58 

2 

IV 

771 

lb 

1 

17 

92 

3* 

3* 


208 

10ft 

9U 

l£ 7 

TO 

Aft 

A* 

1J JS 

4 

8* 

8* 

1647 

WS 

4b 

4b 


17% 8%SdLm 
33% 19% Scape 
55 27 ScurR 

27ft 23%3 dOCp 
lb %5eaP0f+ 
S 3%* ‘ 

10% 

UM MkSabPra 
17V IKSeMDtt 
5% ZftSeho 


* e 1 ? "i if* II* 

XS X 7 3 10 W M 

a *1100 53 a 93 

JO U l 18 34% Mft- b 

1* HSeoport 9 1 IS-M.B-14-1 .Ia 

P( *300 3% 3% . 3%. id 

11 9 8% •% 8M+.V. *T 

3* SotaPra J » ft « S%+:% 

471 7% A . 7M+I 

A 3 3- 3 .4 M 

5% ZVSAtnlCh .Wf 73 12 4% 4% l% 

8* A SrwtaCO 64 9X I A *% 8% B%+ * 

13% 3% Servo 7 36 10* TO* . 10%. 

7% Tbsorvotr 9 I 9% 9% S%+.% 

Wft mtSetonCo JO 36 9 4 19* .19% WM— L. 

4*. 4%snaars XJe £219 n 41, A AM-* Rri 1 - 

5% lftSfiaron .181 132 2b ZW» 2%-. -« J ' 

25* 4ft Shaped .12r 611 II 3020 WMVft 

17 11 9wwM JB U t J3 M 15% 16 +.% 

fob 5 %sicroi IS • 1 • ' 4 “ 

8* 5% Slice 60 SX A 34 7% 7 . J%+ ft 

18% 7%SlkAAA JO -1X34 I MV, 14% IS %-6% 

Ab ZVSirvmtf 2 9% S% SftV-ft 

5b 3 SlrrwoS XS 57 13 i 4ft 4* A 

9% SbSolSISc . . 82 4 5% ift+'ft 


U 7 82 1* 15% M 

1634 14 tlb 11% 11% 

71 2ft 2% 2% 

W MA 10V ID Wb+ V 

17 U 21% 31% 21ft 

.39 11* II* 11%+ % 


Bb 4* Jaclvn 
17 8 Jacob* 

10% Sft Jensen 
7 1% Jetmui 

3% 2 JohnPd 
10% 5% JunlpP 
28% WMJuolttr 


5J 7 10 7% 7% 7% 

4.915 48 10% 10%. Wft- % 
II 2 9% 9% 9% 

< 7 4b 4* 4* — ft 

40 3% 3% 3%+ % 

51 2 9ft 9* 9* 

1 12ft 12ft 12ft 


7b 3* KTelln 60 
38 24 KnGs PMJD 

4 Vi 3 KapakT 

U% 7% KavCP XSe 
13% 9ft Kenwfn X0a 
lift 3%KmOM1 JW 
Wft 4ft Key Co JS 
32V lift KayPh +13a 
4b 3% KlflArtc 
22% UblOnoR 60 
39M 4% Kirby 
Sft 2VKIt Mia 
IS 7*XnnDO 
19b lntKOprC nlJt 


_ if— -if - (r _ 

60 7.1 1 n 5b 5%' 9% 

JD TO 170 32% 33% 33% 

10 4% 4% 4% 

Se 6 3 12% 13% 12ft— b 

no 70 0 '3 (1% 11% 11%+ ft 

191 13 04 11* 10* 11 

XS 2X3T 1 S3 ul 2 I Oft 11 ft +3* 

120 X» 34> 31 29V 30*+ ft 

59 3ft 3* 3b+ % 

60 £637 9 17ft 17V 17*- * 

317 7% 7b 7b— b 

la 179 23 5% SW 5b+ ft 

45 12ft 13b 12%+ ft 

JO 9.1134 29 18ft 18% 10*— ft 


A 58 Uft W 10ft + b 
1.1 8 334a 9 7* 9 +1% 

J 1382 18% 9% ?*+ * 

IX I IV If 19 19 

8 22 7% 7ft 7%— M 

3X42 32 20* lfft 20%+ % 

10. 12 3 ID 10 10 — ft 

1J 4 S7 13ft 13ft 13ft + M 

7 4ft A 4ft 

8 Tft Tft Tft— ft 

46 10 4% 4% 4% 

28 2ft. 3% 2%-M 

33 3%, 3% 3% 

10 7 S 13M 13 13*+ ft 

13. zfO 40 40 40 +1% 

IX 9 AS ID* TOW, W*+ * 
7.1 38 1 14 14 M 

w »4 S-SSo??* 8**5 

7 W 8% 8% 1%+% 


4% V L5B V .141 
S% ZVLoBoro XA 

TO 8% LaMar *X4 

4b 1 ft LaPnl 

32* AbLeteS a 

19% 13% Lndrak 
14* 5U Laser n 

13ft A LckKop 
S ft 2% LeePh 
23% 13% Lettish 
tft 2 LeMurT 
lift 7% UbtvFb 
tft 3 Lift Id .16 

2% ft Lloyd E 

5* 9ft Lodge X8I 

29ft 11% Lootcn s JO 
37ft 12ft Lumex .12 
Mb 7b LundvE 
TO 7 Lurie 
lift 1* Lydcdl JBV 


Uft Aft LvnCSy 
9* 5% LynchC 


19. 54 1 * * 

2334 IA 2ft 7b 2* 

1 J 11 59 16% 15% UH+ * 

14 4% 4 4% 

I35U3A* 32% 3ift+M 
SO 19 15% IS* 15%+ U 
110 2 11* 11V 11*+ ft 
11 10 9b 9V+ % 
34 2* 2ft 2% 

4 1 22% 22% 32%+ ft 

117 Ml 3% 3% 3% 

A 7 7ft 7ft 7ft— b 
£7144 11 4% 4ft 4%— ft 

4 118 2 lft 2 

52 19 3% 3% 3% 

7» 71 29ft 27% 2814+ % 
629 16 32 31% 33. + * 
13 47 12% 11% 12 + % 
13 47 Ub 13ft 14 
IT M 7* 7% 7%+ M 

1X18 114 18ft 10% Wft— b 
£98 47% 7 7 — * 


Wb 5fe Herat 
8* Sft Sited 60 
IBM 7%Sike*A JO 
Ab ZbSitmat 
5* 3 51 mens XS 
9% SbSoiSISc . 

Bb 4b sot limit 
10* Zb SouTex 
13% BftSaetCan la 
9ft 4% SCEd PfTXd 
Wft 7* SCEd 041.19 
34% 24% SCBd PTO5Z 
U 9b5CE(f Pfl65 

29 22ft SCEd PflJO 
106% 81% SCEd Pf 12 
30b 1<% SCEd POJO 
19% Mft SCEd P42J1 
BA* 47* SC Ed Pf7J8 
71 5J% SCEd POL70 

78 5** SCEd . grow 

J IftSamfc. wtt 

9% 3% Sorturai 
*U 5*Sp(£ pf 1 


78 55 Ab AM -6*+<M 

48 51 2% 2* 2ft- ft 

Mi It Wft 9ft WM+..TO 


_ 9b «ft+ * 
TO. 1 9% 9% 9ft—- % 

II. tWO 33* 33 33*— ft 

12 » 12b tj 13*4 w 

46 J 28ft 27* 30%+'U 

11. 20 IDS* HU* MEM-4 J, 

1£ 9 1914 19* 19*..; 

1£ 140 mt 19 19-3,* 

1£ 1 65 4 6 65 


21 72% 71b 72%+' ft 
1£ 3 77* M 7* —1* 

5 2ft 2ft 2M+ * 

27 36 t lft . 5H— ft 

11 24 tft 7ft 8 -+ * 

J14 M 32ft 32 *» -- 

2X15 19 4% 3% 4ft+,% 

40 11% W* 11%+. v 

2X ■ » 3»* 35ft in+i. 
46 8 7* 7% 7V+ ft 

'2 4ft A.4ft-,ft 

IT 45 8% Bb 8M+ M 

2 3% 3% 3ft—' ft 

46 7 * 12* 12* 12b— ft 

39 5-14 .* b— via 

7 5* 5% JW— % 

• 1% 1% l%.+ ft 

9 5 4% «ft+ ft 

10.11 26 14ft 14% 14% , 

31 3b 3% 3* 

a 4 7ft 7 7 — ft 

7 1 5% 5% S%- ft 

4X12 19 10b 10 18M+.M 

»1 5% 5% 5%— Vt 

tX 7 TO I 0 » —ft 

2610 32 18% 17% l*ft+ft 


U% TftMCOHd 
5% 2%MCO Rs 
21% 14% MS I D1 60 
22ft 12 MocAnF 
4% 2 Mocmd 

23% UMM8P3 £T2 
14% IlMMngeed 
% ftMomdq 
9* 2U MorkPd X6B 
3T*h RrftMorat ptl25 
15 8 Mnhln J4T 

13 TftMortefc xoi 
7ft 2 MoriPr 
9b 5% Madrid .10# 
33 l2ft.MatRsn .12 
33% -12% Matrix ■ 

34* 17* Move* n 2 

15, 4 Marflw 60b 

9b ZftMdtow 
14* 15% McRae n,16r 
«t 3%Medaftt 
so* 33* Med Log 1 
25ft 11% Media UKe 
9b 4%Meemi a 
14M 12% MEMCo 1X8 
no 3 MercSL -I7t 
14* 7% MtlPro J3 

9% AftMeftx 

3M lft MchGn 
19* 12ft MlchSg 1X0 
15% 4% AWcktb .14 
8% 5%MMAm X4 
17% Bft MkTOel 60 
11% 4%MMK>fa X0 
I6W 12% MU Mr . H 
45 33 MlnP pf 5 

48% 46 MlnP pfTXA 
8b 4M MtanW X5e 
22M VftMfCtilE X4 

29 20*MltOG» JD 
7% 3% MtnMg 68 

Mb 1% MonuE 

14V OftAWOOB X0 

1*% SftMoooA XB 

Mft 9%MtpGNl IXIe 
10% 8% Morirn n 

15% 9ft Matte ■ 30 
41 7 MfMed 

13* 9* MavSIr 

lft 2 MavML 


9 344 13* 13% 13ft— ft 
W 41 2* 2* 2ft 

1614 104 28* 27V 28b 

5 9 21* 90ft 20ft— % 

171 3M 3ft 3ft + * 

9J9 3 2 21* 21* 31ft+ ft 

9 1 15 15 IS 

137 7-14 * 7-16+1-14 

I. 9 8 MS 3M 3 3ft + * 

II. 11 20V 20* 30V 

4J 15 II 10* II 

21 12* T2M I2V+ b 
19 ' 3b 3b 3b 

1X15 IS 8b 8 8ft 

618 26 204, 20* 20%— b 

33 84 29% a 29%+ b • 

10. 4 19ft If* 19ft— ft 

46 ■ V 13 12* 13 + % 

16 *V1 «ft t >ft+ * 

1X15 4 15*815% 1S%— % 

£210 184 4* 49* 44 + b 

3M 78 22* 28% 22* +2 

4J 48 47 Ab 4U 4b 

4X 9 6 15* 15ft 15% 

26 34 7* 7 7% 

14M W 13* 13ft |3*+ U 

£811 TO 8 7ft 8 -ft 

a 3% 2ft 2%+ M 

4614 3V 18% IBb W*+ % 

1.1 13 3 M 14 74 + M 

5.1 9 10 7% 7 7 — b 

36 A 4 lift 11* lift— ft 
2X44 18 9ft 9% VM 

ft 1 17 17 17 

19. *125 42* 42* 42* 

TO. «83 » 59 59 — b 

644 3 8 8 8 

16 a 411 14* Mft Wft 
£7 TO 4 24 25* 36 + % 

76 7 4 6% 4* 4%+ ft 

, 43 1ft 1% 1%— ft 

1611 10 13 12ft 12V 

£214 77 13 12* 12% 

9X12 7 13ft 13% 13%— ft 

41 TO< 9% 9 9% 

IX 9 11 IS* 15ft 15* 

31 58 37ft 36% 37% 

SJ1I 2 10U 10% 10% 

31 3ft 3% 3ft 


“Si 8S3& 

13 4*ndM4fl 
31* UftStPrnd Mb 
8ft 

6* ZftUorrtH 
U* 7% State, 

Sft 2*StMmf X7I 
18M 9Vt StpoCti “ 

15-14 3-USirtB 
Sft 3%snnc 
Wk *S%rt». 

6b iftStriCni 
IS* 13% StarEP m J3n 
9% ZftStrutW 
TO* 5% Somite XS) 
4% 3 SunOfV 

16* 7%5unoir 
lift AftSutHM 
9V CftSwnJr „ 
30* llftSopFeS 680 
4ft IV Supers 
7% 3%Supind . 
tft SftSupSr ■ J4 

5 ivsusduah 
9% Sb Suanh pf 


"jfS « *1. 


44 907 2* 2% 2ft— ,M 

39 4* Aft Aft— ft 

23 1 26 8% 8* 8% 

8 4% 4% 4ft— M 

2 1% 9% _•%+..% 


29* IZftXwfrr f|IX4e 4X5 49 . 34ft 2SU 24%—% 

7ft 3V8VMOV +UI 17 . Sft Sb 5ft 

TO* TbSyetEn .» Ml r it 9% 9% 9ft + * 

5% 9* SysPtn j_ T _ T 4 5 5 * 

tlb 5M T Bar 7 ~ ~n 84 9b 9 9%+ b 

.11* 4* TEt. ■ XB -JM 2 IT II 11 + M 

41* 13M Tie 34 75B .30V 34% 381, + 1 

18* 6* Til 43 ijft lji* Ub— ft 

3m 11% TohPnf ,X0 XM 52 Vb ZJV 23*+ % 

19ft 7* TadB 6 JO IX 14 16% IS* 1AV+ ft 

8* AMTtdPy XAe ' XTO « Tft 7% 7ft 

fft 3ftTch64B 125 127 7% A* 7%+ ft 

l*b ,tf»TchSvni 21 388 15ft 15% Uft+'b 

IX ToctlOp . II 20 19* 19% 19V+ b 

5ft 3 TechTp A 37 Sft 3ft 3% — Ml 

— J £ *2 n n B4W >1** '** £1% 

13ft HtTtetnoi X4a £9 9 SA 12ft 12 12b- V 

» WftTelonR J5e XBSxtUO 87 U 17 +1% 
31ft imTelflu J6 1X11 54 30 29% 29* 

ltft .SbTtRMn Jl» 111* 41 Wft 14V»' Wft-:<S 

38% inTiM 51 87 24 24V 25ft+ % 

< 3ftTeney 8 - 15 SI 5* 5* 5%+ M 

n% .6% Tensor . . 8 7ft 7b 7ft+ b 


tlb SftTBar s 
.11* 4* TEC - JOB 
41* 13M TIE 
18* 6* Til . 

34% 11% TabPrd ,X0 
19% 7* TadB • JO 
8* A% Tarty XAe 
«ft 3ftTchAm 
Itb «* Tchsvm 

■mi 13 TodlOp 

Sft 3 TechTp 

Triton n 
13ft 5% Tectrai X4a 
89 38% Tel dor XS» 

31ft 15% Ttlftex JS 
WM SbTtlcna XI* 
38% 13* Triad 

4 3ft Tenay x 
lift AftTenaor . 
am it* Tax cd a l 
B* 4 TexAlr .14 
7ft 3* TNAE 

2Mt 2ft TxGR* 

Ub b TxGR wi 

4% 5-16 TxGR Wt 
43 30V TxPL pf4Jf 

21ft fftTkacM I 
14 7ft Texlr wt 

5 IftThorEn 

4b 3 Thqrofr • 

13 AM ThreeO . X4 
» 22ft Thrifhn 160 
11 5 Tktwefl 

19ft SftTlmgbi ■ 
51 49 TalEd pfBjQ 

Wft 58 TalEd pf 10 
15ft BV Topaz ■ XII 
21* <%T0PPSG XOe 
lift oVTarigi 
15% 7 Tati PI B X4 


h : l 1 Vi- . 


12*1 5 Towner 
4ft IV Town 


ZI UMNarda . . 
11% 9% HIGsO 60b 
3* -IftNKJnar 
12% 4*’ NtPOtnt 

19 9% NtSccR XO 

4ft IbNrisLB jit 

33V 23b NHdmp X0 

19% 8ft HMkAr .IS 

24% 12ft NPfeiRT 168 

11b AftNPrOC 336 

57% 32% NYTIm 1X2 
4* 1 NewhE 

73 fbHawa- , xo 
4 1% Nexus 

28 17ftNiOBF5 1X0 

4 1% Niaiois 

4* lft Noellnd 
3 I Neiex 

13* 7% NARayl X0 

29ft 7ft NaCdO g 

36 14 NeafSk IXOa 

37 25 NIPS JlUJB 
V* 5% NuclDt 

24ft 8% N uni DC B.101 


1.120 159 IT* 1AM 17%+1 
4J 6 5 9b 9W 914— % 

2Z7 3* 3% 3ft+ % 

16 251 Wt 9% 9* 

4J 7 2 17 17 17 

3X 33 3ft 3ft 3ft 
2611 4 30* 30* Mft 

» 3 1# 9ft 9ft— ft 
4615 13 22ft- 22 22ft+ ft 

7X12 4) 10 9b 10 + * 
2JI1 4M SS 53% 53M— 1* 
11 4 4 . 4 M 

V Ml TO 17* 10*+ V 
. , 24 2b 2% - Zip— % 
4X 7 45 24 24 24 

11 3 3W 3ft 3ft 

7 TO 3* 3b 8ft 

17 1 77 10* 10ft TOV+ % 
£411 ? S 

11 UM 31% 3lft 31Vr+ * 
9 34 7 7 7 —ft 

IM 12ft KM TO*- % 


1* 7-lSTrohar 
15% 7 Tnutj .10 

13% 4 TronEn 

4% 1 TmE wt 

14% 7* TmaTec 60 

9% 5 TriSM 681 

2ft * TuhMx 
23* Bfttuilm 60 

33* 20* TumrC TXO 
Aft IbTwtnF v 


1 23* 23* 731 % — ft . 

L5 W in TO 58=r*+'% ***-■;•■ ■ 

104 a* 3* Oft-ne • 

92 3* -3% 3*’ 

74 • % IMA 11- 14+ 1-14 ,-. r . 

20 ft * ft— ft 

II. Z325w43b 4! 43b+2b 

23 MA 18b 17* 18%+vV 

3 13* 13b U*+ * w . 

27 15 3* lft 3*+ ft 

• IA 5* 5* Sft— 'M - • 

33 14 I 0* Bft Bft— -ft 

46 7 8 36 36 .34 • 

59 24 9ft 9 

• 41 2B8 TO 17* IB - + ft . S W .. 

T4. *100 59V 59* 59*-% * ■ ‘MW •! 

M. *600 71 70ft 71 —3 

J 18 3 14 14 U 

J 7 51 21* Tlb Mft ■ •. 

58 10 9ft 9*— ft >-■ .... 

1577 8% 8 •*+ ft ».r. .. 

14-321 5* Sft .SH ■ -■.-i., 

49 2 1* I*—* :~r 

W ft VW *-16+434 ■*> ‘ . 

X10 A 12* 12ft- 1Z*+: b 
A31 4b 4 4b 1 

is m i* i*->% 

2X10 « 14% 14%. . Mb + .M 

18 A* 6b A*+ * 

2 644 lft 1W PA+ ft . 

2X11 33 22 21% 2Wk+ t* 

5X 6 3 30* 30V 30ft++M . , . 

74 lft lft 1V+ W WlUi|‘i 


ltft 4* OhSooi 
17* TTMOJIalnd 


WV 7*OEA s 
4Jb 1AM QokWd .120 
W OtlArt J4 

14V A* OhSooi 40 

17* TZMOIIolnd 60 

U* 8b Olsten nxo 
33* 21 OOkMP 
33* fftOrlMBH 1 

5* Z% Ormond 
14 fftOrra* 

31% 13* OSuivti sJOb 
7*- SftOverSc 
9 • aVOxtrdF 
19b 8ft OnrkA JO 


U 23 16% 16 1AM+ % 

J 17 IA 38* 38% 38V + * 

£8 A 2 8ft Sft 8ft— % 
4611 1 13* 13* 13*+ b 

U A 11 lAb 14 Mb— ft 
1X19 5 15b U 15%+ b 

*590 23% 23 23% 

£418 4 29* 29* 29*—* 

42 2* 2% 2*— % 

_ 109 10* 10% Iff*— * 

£7 9 4 21% 21% 21% — IP 
2u 7ft 7* 7ft+ b 

19 120 7* 7* 7ft— ft 

IX W 1242 14b 15ft 15*— ft 


IW MUDS 
4* 2ft UNA 
15b 9ft URS 60b 
2% IV. U5R lnO 

16% 4* urttmte 

13 a% unicorn 60 
lib 6 Unimx n 
79* 13 UAlrPd Mb 
606 3%unAbet 
4* JMunFood X0 
TO* s* UtMed lX4t 
2®* 12b UNotCp 
ISb 10b UnRnin 1X3* 
19b 4ft USAP wr 
14% Wt Unvda Xft 
21* 9% UnvCm 
21% S UntvRs .151 
13ft AftUltlvRa .111 


3 1 I > — ft 

1 2* 2* 2ft+'j% 

2X .9 171 14* Mb 14b— M 

_2 2% 3M 2V+- ip 

22 94 13* 13% I3M+14. 

£712 * 10* WV WV+-U. 

1 tft 8ft . 8ft 

£S TO «'W* 25* 3SRt— ft 

3 IS4 7-164 5-14*7-16 , 

4611 72 4% «H 4ft+ % 

1£15- 34 9 «v 8*+ % 


! \RIn - ■ . 

: 

: »l-r i ...„ 
it: • 

«- .1..: ; . 


J5, 70 18* 18% 18*—% 
l^r HH M 13ft 13* 13*—%. 
WT , , . 47 17% 16V 17ft. _ 

He 26-9 7 TO* 13*- Wft— Iff 

» 17 19* 19* ffft+ M 
S 2« A 5ft Sft- ft 
- V_V^ W 13% 13% 13ft 
52 11. A 1 14b Ub' 14%—*% 


13 9* PGEctA 1X0 

n* aw PC&rfB 1X7 

10* 7% PGEofC 1X5 

10% 7b PGEptD 7X5 
WV. 7+ PGEcttE 1 JS 
10% 7% PGEpfG 1J0 

2* 37%PGepfF 434 
32% Wft PGEpfZ 4 j 0* 
27ft 19% PGEpfY 3X0 
21ft 15% PGEofW £57 

19* 13* PG 

amt 15% pg 

21% 15* PG 
9% 7 PGU-..- 

19* 14% PGEpfR £37 
17 12b PGEufP 2XS 

ltfe 12 PGEpfO 2 
16 lift PGEpW 1 M 
18% 13TOPGEPA. 3X5 
It* 12ft PGEpfK 2X4 
in Mft PGfipfJ 2X2 
90* 11V PGTm X4 
37b 97b PocU oRM 
40% 28 PncLt Pt47S 
« JIftPoePLpf 5 
36 22* PacTrrt 160 

13* 4% Page 
45* 16* Pollen 
6 1 PalmrF 

TV 2 ParoPk 
25 12% Park El 

tb 2ft POVFan 
4b 4U PUMG .108 
Wi IftPerdn 
17% llftPenTr 

2b lb PECa 

3? IVftPanRE £SQ . 
11 7% Penrll .17 

i ftPentran 
iff* 29vv Peofi s jo 
V ISftPerinI XO 
JM s% PtryOr XI 
Wft 7b PriLew 
17% 9* PotLt PflXS 

'» IS P«Le pf£E3 
tfi 3ft PhlILD jSfr 
2* iftPtiacnhf 
li* s Pice 


]£ 19 rz 

13. A IP 

TO. 3 V 

I£ 17 10 


19 12ft 11* lift— ft 

4 io* um iov 

3 Vft 9ft 9ft— ft 
17 ID 9ft 9*— b 

4 to n io — % 

17 9% 9* 9*— ft 

5 33ft 33 33%+ * 

Aluxnt 31b 31%+ ft 

127 29* 24% 25*+ ft 
6 201% SOM 20ft— * 

30 18b 17ft 17*— * 
23 30b 2DM 30% 

14 Stt 20*. 20*— b 
U 8V 8* 8* 


171, 13 VOilyR 1J2 
10% mvotmac le 
34% imtyaftpar 61 
30 B Vrhtm • 
3% lbVertf 
15% 8ft 1/IAmC XM 
14* 7b vi Ran .iae 
TO* IV Verna iX3t 
14V 7U Vemlt .10 
4ft ZMVertpie jOS 
lift 2M Vkrtech 
11* 4ft vican 
Jib 3% VWJge 
9 9 Viren jm 

,2% bVIsoE n 
Uft Aft virtray xat 
-tlb 4b yisuaIG JA 
IBb fMVblMer .ISe 
T7% 7* vaplex JA 
Uft 8ft Vulacp -JOB 


^•Urr, 


£7 7 125 17* 17b 17%+'%. 

£8 9 IJ Tj% 38 M- — 'V 


»» TO HI 29%+SSf 
15 2ft 2* 2ft 

£511 2 Ub M 14b + b 

Ml» TO 10* TO* 10V - ' 
96 2ft 3 390+ TO 

XII ta 13% 12% -TZ*+ b 
L3 44 4 3ft 4 . *■ , 

8 IS BM lit lft 

w * 9b 9ft fft— ft 

*7 <7 SV» 5*6 tft— V. 

■4 7 101 U1S 8* W +1* 

Zfll 15 13* 13% 13ft— M 

* 18 fft 

H12 !2 .P* .*% flt+'ft 

3X25 48. 17 14% 17 +.* 

*? 5 33 10* 10ft T0ft-6t 




7* 4*WTC 

£ M . 1 X 1 $ i$> & 

t ssjjssi A,-i i r r r--* °' 

®% WMWOABB .16 jaDTOlk * nu 


a? sv. 5ft tft— ■‘b 


4%PHWVo 56a 
IlftPItOM - 


55% 41*PHtwiy 165 
7% Jft P tow In 


7* ift P tow In 
15ft tftPicrO a xa 
4b 2%Ptantln 
Ub Tft PIvGiti 

3% 2 PIyHa 

ITO lift Pneufic 
Bft Pome u 
21b Bb Portsy 
38b Uft Pastes .w 
14* lOftPcnfiPr X0 
13ft OV PowerT XOb 
18b 11 PrqlrO a 
»b 15* Protun 1X2 
8b Sft PrattRd XO 

•ft « , PmtR Pf64 

4* 1 PremRs 

44 23ft PretiHa Ui 
5ft 2b PresR BX2 
5* SftPrerta 
Bft MftPrpCT 2 AM 
15% WftP^en 160 
77 27 PSCM Of 4.25 

WO 37 JW PfE4X8 

5ul *%Pu»8H a.M 

13% fb Puntn afi.lo 


IX 33 M* 15* 15*- U 
1£ 30 14ft to 16 — Vt 

IX 2 15ft 15ft Uft— ft 
13. a 17* 17* 17* 

1£ 28 14* U 14* 

13. 7 17V 17* 17V— b 

56 3 137 ISM Mft 15 

IX Z310 34b 34b 34b 
IX Z1Q0 37* 37* 37* 

14. Z280 35V 36* 3AV— TVr 

4514 12 35ft 05b 3Sft— ft 

• 145 4% 4 6%+ ft 

U 77 35V 33ft S3V+ ft 
2 53 4ft 4* <*+ % 

5 4b 41, . 4ft— b 
21 S3 24* 23* 24*+ * 
18 43 4* 4* 4ft— * 

W4p 4 4 6 6 

55 1* 1* 1* 

7611 9 ]«% 16b Ub- b 

K 2 31 1* lb lb 

H ! s aw ao* 3«*+ ft 

1X11 19 10 9ft ID + b 

8 W-M I3>» TO- to— ft 
1613 T1 JBV 58V 33V 
1*431 jm av. 23*- ft 
15 9 xdl lift 11 11 — V 

14 422 10 9* 9ft— b 

15. 53 lift Ub lib— b 

19. 17 Uft 11 ISft 

1+ 5 43 3* J* 3* 

37 lb lft Ift 

28 114 ull V 11 lift— b 
100 4* 4% 4*+ b 

ui w 4ft tft **- ft 
£412 38 15V I5U 16U . 

£3 8 I $0b SOW 50b+ b 
14 44 6* Ab Ab+ ft 

1 Mft 14% 14%+ b 
«... 88 2b 2b 2b 

1712 5 UM II 15 — ft 

W 2* 3* 3H 

4J14 1 17ft 17* 17* 

10 117 18% . IT* 18b 

as 43 Wi lft 20*+ V 

Ull 3 35* 35*, 35* 

1X11 n lift 12ft 1 2ft— b 
3X23 11 W 9* 19 
. . 4. 16b 14 14ft+ * 

>19 3 30% 20% 30ft— ft 

18 13 2 8 I 8— b 

86 1 Tft T* 7* 

4J 11 110 18% 17ft 1Sft+ V 
7 95 IM 1 1 —ft 

4611 11 40b 3*1, 48U+ b 
7J14 U 4* 4b 4U+ ft 

3£ 85 3% 3ft 3b+ ft 

«1T 9 22% 33ft 33* 

V- 4 1# 15 1 4* 14*— * 

U WK 33ft 33ft 33ft 

JJ. 11 18 TO* T7*V+ ft 

1£ » 33b 32* 32*- ft 

4 30«W1 33ft 33 33*+ ft 

« 7 12* 13 T3- — ft 


43* £4* Wane B . .16 
CV 21 ft WotlO C - JA 

Wft J* Wards .n 

J3V 9*wynC wt 

9 1 WdiHm 

<0* 27* WjtlPrt XA 
to* lift WRIT 1X1 
Wft ibWTSCO 7% 

13b kJffi 
Mt 6 WMKB JO 

2DH 7ft WttGrd JO 

iS* 5SSS! 0 * j* 

m* 7*wnm 3> n 

I9V 7 wit ur g jo 

lib 5ft WrtFbl J 
Aft MMMKE 
9U J Wichita 
3b mwilcac 
» ^ tob wtnrmi A0 
17ft UBWImb M 1 
lib IbWInklm ,J0 

3ft IftWolfHB ‘ 
13* 7b WkWear 69 

7ft 4 wwuee 
» WbWnittir 
5V 1* WrgtH 


S., Pfi »ft+2 

■139 0 54V 54ft 54V — U 


^ 17* top 14% 13* MM+Xt 
TW 10ft 9* 10%+"% 

ii-* x & r f-? 

3X13 *5 % %' '% +M 
W„ J Jft Kt Blt+TO 


5 ti% ink iw» 

K 8 to no 7ft »|fc+ «u 

AX 4 92 7l\ 7% T*+ % 
“J '1 I? 4 I? 1 * T3M-J, 


„ 22 At 23. «* 22* — Vi 

M ISA 10V TDb TO*—* 

1? to* K-:, I4H+ * 

34 1* 1* IV- ft 

70 CM «* 4* 

60 3X19 '* 29* 29* + 

:jS m- ii ik 

j. 8X21 is r* r 4 f : 

* W Jft 5V> Sb „ 

■» II a»t 22% 22*+ JA 

8 „ w .W w Sft 4 15-14 5%+ % 

— *-'T- — Z -V 1- 

413 A 4Vk AM AM— ft 


J" 8 5% Xdl 
lift SMYonkO 


•m arm TtstKU 7 12 7* f ft yw+ u 

ra* iSbiss • -s »» 45 

■um i«u>urier wi 5 IBb din utu. - 


5 IBftdW IQt 


S weeks dUh Itw Current week, hut not 


ItomrMectl 

it nm tSt-ioi 
amoiemng tfl 





fflBP* 
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Lw MIW CBS. 


Grains 


U.S. Futures Prices 


J 8 ^ 

\C -i£»'Sjr& jgg. 

> £s£5Es»a54»*5w* 

3 . i2 3 j 15 aSm 

is ** ji'iaif " - 

tc 287 W 1 * 


OpMt Mjp* Law JkrRto CM. 


v'Sjr- ^ !}’ - 3jSV6 U* *52 

■g* • jahi. as .- sr as 


* ISsSSEeE 


m. mt . 
sjm. uevt 
2M HO 


« ;ii, 


; -s 1 .ira "j*?. 


”?r^Ts34VSi MB UK U«U 

5J» A7W. US U* 

■ V. '■ ' S3* JOW 3JDM U4 

. SSI 554 LSI 5.n^ 

l- sn iM 5LBV4 &n 

«wi u«v> ui sai ■ 
- £91 S.vmu» 55SU. 

1 ;•- ; . +04K> um £07 £07 

lig wi4in. 

£yYcna«nlfft +433+1*4*8. . ■ 


"« s.yr 
i 

* <’(!,« 




174.10 1700 mjn 1700 

1700 1700 I73JD 173.90 
W+7B 17SJ0 17480 1700 
17530 17580 17£00 17520 
17520 DW» 175.19 175J0 
w+sa i7oo 1700 t7+« 

1700 1700 1700 174.00 

17? jo 177 jo rnsa 1 77.20 
16030 UUt 179 JO 1(000 


1 ' :r-: Lf: l 1 ' VjVBCAH OIL 

,wT;~ J1 ijin Itn-Tf-- 

Vjv: 2> J J tT ■MM >£45 1+2* l+fl 

J». <■# dw 2*3S 14X6 1478 1479 

8 . r^c p “,5* irS raj 17 .tr rn» 

i ."--I- -”t| ll ;Jg7 -. 3747 174* 1745 17 J» 

. C n ja 1738 1748 1745 1747 

•$ - - ■ es 

- 1425 1425 1410 1417 


£ •'5^oSJ?o£S»’lni4£59* 


S-'iC 147 I47K IMU 147V. 

Uv'ffc 1J4W1J4II* U3V. 1J4W 

■Ujw L« ITS L7A> IJ5 

rt\,w USVj USVa \J5Vi usvt 

! f ;?S^S.W4774 

Livestock 

* :fr ^ 

.. as, 

5, :,«■-• .- ■ • 547S 59 JO 5455 M27 

1 .IK «J0 4487 4415 44B2 

-. . 59-32 SMS 57J0-5M5 

5430 5490 5SJ0 5480 

Kv. «j»»»412- 
IZfmttor* Open tni J+oii 

i|'- ‘w«p«K CArn .4 _ 

1 >UH B4J cenU Per lb. 

Si,;iSSr- 4540 £525 65J0 45JS 

■ 45JKS 4SJ» 44.95 4542 

* K ’ ' <440 4545 ££15 «£52 

B, Soy. ■_ . 4475 ££20 £475 «£IS 

' -ama ■ #£00 

* [ £425 


£Rk>Haitaik^Kt 
MMO tK; ceotverl* 
HoOMMcemraa*. 


MAINE POTATOES 

iW 

Mar’ 111 ill ID W +.HJ 

APT _ HI Ul Hi US — M 

f*r*n. vrto 75, 

Prav oasmopBo UH3J0M. 

COFTtlC 

xrjto bm>- emu wife. 

Mar . 17050 13145 12*75 12*8* +71 

Mav 12£5S mjO 12479 12485 — J5 

Jlri . 12380 12345 12250 1Z2JS + J7 

5«l> 12200 12200 mjO 119J8 —401 

Mar .1HJM 11480 11755 11771 *35 

Prav.icMlI.nS. ■ I 

PrcvdavUOPon M 4SK. 

5WWAIWL01I 
lUflOOIbu own* p«r lb. 

Jan *40 £43 UO £50 +.17 1 

Mar £JJ 7.11 +J0 782 +84 

MOV 723 74J 1st 7 JO +83 

.fiS IS 7M ,x * 7X3 +Ja I 

‘522 *3 TtJ ’.™ 783 +80 

Od 400 410 7J8 4IH +85 

MOT 483 984 083 *85 +.15 1 

May *25 *25 *25 US +8* 

Proa, sate* 4JE& 

Pravaav^OMnM £3807. us 300. | 

COCOA 1 

W m»»rlc Mai,'iKrha 

Mar 1518 155* 1507 1553 +£* - 1 

MOT IS I& IS» 15«5 }*» +«8 ■ 

Ml 1573 1 flO 1572 1£U +£3 

Saa 1*0* M4S 1107 UM +£2 I 

-Doc M69 UM U» 1*80 +5 

Mar 1715+5 

Prow, sain 1+25. 

Pray aay’saaan IM 1720*. ual. . ! 

ORA NOB JUICE 
UMOVbu caaboar n. 

Jen 0440 72*55 72405.724.73 —45 . 

Mor 125.99 12685 I2£SD 12528 — JS 1 

MOV 13*20 12*85 13*50 72*80 —20 

Jul 127 JO 12725 127 JO 127J5 —35 

SOB 12L5D 12450 12450 12850 —58 

MOV 13*30 1393B 12 780 129JS9 —.m 

Jan 12940 12940 12*40 12*45 —85 

Mar 12980 12*80 129.90 129.95 —85 

May 12*85 129.95 12*85 12*85 —85 

Prev. sales 350. 

Prav aavTocMnbOBJgf. 


Owmt hm Law Saffla Cfca. 
0080 4*250 48280 4*180 +840 
49800 4*840 41080 4*840 +4*0 
*9450 50*80 4*350 30*80 +4*0 
a*.M 51+70 50*10 51+70 +080 
521*0 522*0 52280 522.90 +4*0 
53U0 5I1J0 53 US 53150 +4*0 


Prow, win 32000. 
pravacnmoMfi U 11 117J70. o li 1 . 


Financial 


Metals 


;ljra*.ioiwV34 

—an Alt 4S7£ 




5 agflSUOTMMrd* BJ0 
+ ,,<S 5*40 5+95 MJO 5+n 

1 £« S. - -- »80 5+45 I£70 5£42 

'• .iK ’ - E1.10 5£B2 5£10 55.77 

: . S3J0 5385 53-15 $172 

; Vw - . «us 4983 4* jo .Jtn 

z .'Sk 441J 49J0 40. W 49.15 

•; .- 4800 4800 4800 «?8£ 

, NOV. iotas WS5. 

; ! Wav0aV**0fwH0t«J09- 


iaPF'TW'n*"** 


!r*m.%akn93n. 

ProvitoPsopan) 


800 8135 BUT 8127 
8085 8110 8085 8110 
79,14 8880 7880 6QJ0 
7410 77 JS 74M 7785 
£485 . £+85 5+30 £480 
AW £110 £300 £118 


opan 17018841 


COPPER 

25»0 Bmj earn* oar Ih. 

D4C *+10 ££80 £400 £450 

Jan £+m t+w <+» £+70 

Feb £7J5 A7J5 £7J5 £7JS 

Mar 6740 *885 £780 £7.95 

MOV *850 MJO US. 00 *980 

3i8 £950 70.14 AMD 7005 

SnJ 7tL50 71.10 70.15 7185 

Dec 71.90 7150 7185 7130 

Jan 7100 7309 7100 7380 

Mar 7150 7380 7150 73,90 

May 7+75 7+90 3+79 7+90 

Jut 7580 7580 7580 7£90 

See 7470 7*90 7*J0 7*90 

Prev. solas 5804 
Prev now’s open irn 8549+ 

SILVER 

5800 m>Y a*.- cents per Iray el 
Doc 10510 10048 10518 MM5 

JOT I0H0 I0B1S 10578 MBIS 

Fob 10*40 10905 106411 10*05 

Mar 1071-0 11020 KSiJ 109>8 

MOv 10*78 11228 10858 11142 

Jut - 11158 11348 11050 11 

See 11240 11508 11240 11 

Dec 114B8 1170.1 1 i «8 11 

Jan 1187.1 1187.1 1187.1 1107.1 

Mar lint) 1206.1 11700 1206.1 

May 17008 1775.1 11958 1225.1 

JUI . 120.1 124+1 124+1 124+1 

See mil 12511 12*11 mil 

prev. sales 11 X 80 . 

Prav oar's aeon mi 338B3. 

PLATINUM 

so Nor m.; uauqrs ear Irer 04 
Dee 37000 37000 3*080 371J0 

Jan 36880 37000 36700 37+70 

FOB 370JM 37080 37080 37*70 

AST 57+50 31*50 37300 380581 

Jul 39150 39080 38000 387.40 

Del 3*150 3*150 3*150 39+80 

Jon mm 40900 40980 40240 

AST 41040 41040 <1040 4NS40 

Prev. sales 2J9S. 

Prev day's open Ml 1+352. 

GOLD 

lMOTvaudollMMrlrorn* 

Dec 4430 a 45200 44L58 45I.r8 

JOn 452.10 452.10 <52.10 4H.10 

Foo 44*50 45450 44+10 45S50 

APT 45400 46380 45300 462.10 

JS 46000 47080 U5950 M9.T0 

Amo 467JBD 47*30 4*7-00 4M.W 

Od 47+00 48380 47480 48380 


US T. BILLS 

tlmlHIOfl/Ptioliiopct. 

Dec 9231 *233 9286 9288 —.13 

MOT 92.03 9231 9181 9215 +.19 

Jan 91 80 91J6 9187 91 75 +.M 

SOP 9L12 9IJS 91.12 91J7 +32 

Dae- 90.90 9182 9080 *182 +^ 

Mr H83 *070 *05* *0*1 +J0 

Jun *0.27 MU* *OJ7 9084 +7* 

9M *082 *002 9002 *070 +75 

.prav.nmuM43. 

Pr0vrdov^ioc*ninl4A»6+ 

Gttmn 1 

S39MB0 prim lrt« A 33nOl oMM pel 
MOT 44-71 £7-37 *4-53 £7-25 +1-3 

JPn 4+6 67-6 6*6 £7+ +1-4 , 

SOP 65-27 46-77 £5-77 66-26 +1-4 : 

Dec £5-18 £+13 £5-18 £6-13 -1-12 

Mor £5.11 *6-4 £5-11 *6-4 +1-1 . 

JUT 654 65-38 654 65-30 +1-1 

5*0 65-24 6545 65-24 £5-24 +1 

Dae 65-3 65-20 *5-7 £5-30 +06 

Mar £5-77 +1 

Jun £5-14 +1 

Prav. mm* 2835. 

Pr«v duv*s oaon ini 4370+ 

US TREASURY BONDS 
apC*S1M7M;pHB33n«»ol1W*Ctl _ 

Mar 74-24 76-5 7+29 76-2 +I-1S 

Jun 744 75-14 7+3 75-13 +1-U 

S» 73-23 74-36 73-2B 7+27 +1-13 

Dec 7M 7+15 734 7+14 —14 

Mar 73-4 74-4 73-4 7+5 +1-9 

JIM 73 73-31 72-31 73-30 +1-7 

SOB ' 72-27 73-2* 73-27 73-25 +1-4 

Dec 734 73-24 73-4 73-21 +16 

Mar 73-1 73-19 . 73-1 73-18 +1-5 

jun 73-1S +t-i I 

5*0 72-14 73-13 72-16 73-12 

Prev. 601*940776. I 

Prav Uov** span Int 1*2863. 

f*VTL TREASURY 1 

StO+aWpriar PN A33nd*el 166 pa 1 

MO r 82-27 >3-23 62-23 B3-21 +I-I 

Jun S2-3 03-31 63 B3J0 +1-1 : 

Sep 81-23 12-12 11-22 82-12 + 27 

Prav 009*6 ou*n Ini 7312 j 

CERT. DEPOSIT 

*1 million; P»oMM»a „ . „ 

Dec 9180 *184 91J9 9182 +.13 

(tor 9+93 91.15 *+« «-» +31 I 

Jun 9+46 *084 «U£ 9081 +85 

Sea 9+12 9+12 9+10 *+16 +J4 

Prev. Hies 18W. 
prev dor's ooen ini 11.141. 

EUR 06 OLLARS 

S^.UAMXPWMinna.^ ^ 

Jim 0939 S9.94 0930 09.93 *33 

Sep 69J4 8984 89 J* 6*83 *3* 

Dec 89.14 B*,14 69.14 69.U +J7 

Prav. sales EH. 

' Prev dav** open Ini 17JE0. 

BRITISH POUND 
t par poiuMI; 1 poM aauals HJN91 
Mar 18070 18095 18*55 18065 +25 

M.M IjSUIO 18050 18*50 18030 +5 

sea 18025 18025 18025 18029 +5 

Dec 18030 18010 18020 I401Q —5 

Prev. sales £57+ 

Prev day's own hit 1+760. 

CANADIAN DOLLAR _ 

seerdlr; InataleopnUIoJMl 

Altar 8070 J6172 8054 JM57 —13 

jun 8050 8090 8035 8035 -13 

prav. -tales + 4 M 

Prev dove Open Ml MM 2 . 


Market Guide 

CMcaeo Board of Trade; Wheat, earn, aovbeana, 1 
soybean meat so ybean all, oats, fresh ti rollers. 
T-bonds. GNMA, 10+ir T-notOS, WymOOrL CWCDBO 
Mar ta ntfle Escmrik: Caftf+ feeder cattle. 
Iwg+ pork beilla+rumber. SAP composite Index. 
Now York M or c MU Ua ERhame: Maim 
pampas, pwilnum. Iwanna ail C 0 H 0 + Sow 
aad cocoa Etckues New York: Coltec. sugar, 
cocoa. Cotton Excnamm, Now York: Orange 
1uk+ cotton. Hew Yds* Cornu: Copper, silver, 
soldi leTI MonetoY Market: T-WHl CD's. 
EuradoUars. BrtlWi pound, Canadian dal kw. 
French franc. Germcsi mark, Japanese van. 
Swiss franc. Kansas Cttv Saard el Trade : Value 
Um. NOW York Patera* Ext ft. : NYSE 
•smpaelte Index. 


OPM HM Lew Satthr Che. 

FRENCH FRANC 
3 »«■ franc; 1 ealet (opbN sojeoei 

Mar ,140*0 .14170 .MOSS .14145 +M0 

Jun .13480 

Prav. sales 49 
Prev dov'i ep*n hit I J3+ 

GERMAN MARK 
t per mark.- 1 paint aauals S+0M1 
-Mar .4191 8207 8165 8203 +34 

Jun 8230 8244 jOX 82*4 +43 

Sea 8270 8270 82*9 8271 +31 

Prpv. soles +9M 
Prev aav’s open ini 1(860. 

JAPANESE YEN 
t per yen; 1 paint e+ualft+HNOOi 
Mar -OMUe JXJ417S JH4IS8 804174 +68 

Jun 804177 804286 804177 804308 +61 

Prev. Mies 4816. 

Prev day's open im 19.975. 

SWISS FRANC 

tpartranc,' IPOialtoualsmeSM 
MV 84*5 -3030 8*ts 8027 +44 

Jun 5872 Jffi JS072 JVM +45 

Prev. sales 9,19+ 

Prev davY ooen Int 23.142. up 3J03. 


Analysts See Mesa Bid as Low Opening Salvo 


Industrials 


145.10 +.10 
182-29 +1.10 
19U0 +1.10 

199.10 +.10 

203.10 +80 

3B4J0 +20 


LUMBER 
U+9HM.R.IS 
Jan 
Mar 
Mav 
Jul 
Sep 
Nov 
Jan 
Mar 

Prev. sales 1861. 

Prev da Y» open lm 9.154. ott 1 800- 

WSTN. PLYWOOD 
7«»»fL,-SPWUM. Ri g. 

Atar 1*180 1*380 1*0.00 19L50 +180 

Mav 195J0 1*630 1*420 1*650 +120 

S 19980 20050 1*9.10 20050 +130 

tea 20350 20080 20X00 2U80 +4J38 

N^ 20650 28(80 20630 20880 +150 

Prow, soles 454. 

Prev davY earn Int 2322. 

COTTON 2 

1 M 08 »LJ cents grm.^ ^ ^ 

AMV 4447 6725 6487 6785 + 3* 

3d 6720 £+24 £720 4+12 +35 

Dec 4730 £730 £734 6750 +.15 

Prav. sates M5+ __ 

Prev dOVY open IM268D. 

HEATING OIL 

S M0P..;«P»Sgr r f M >33* —1.92 
Feb 62.70 63.10 0182 0286 -294 

MOT 6180 8230 6183 8185 -380 

APT 6+15 0650 60.10 60.W -380 

MOV 3+» TWO 75J0 7+7# -JL» 

Jun 7950 7950 7*80 7WM —380 

jul 7930 7980 7+20 7+M -280 

Sap 0080 8080 8080 6080 -280 

Nov 6250 6250 8250 66JU +130 

DOC SU5 8335 8335 8385 —255 

Prev. soles 736+ 
pro v day Y open Ini 2533+ 


Bv John Crudele 

Auers 

NEW YORK — General Ameri- 
can Oil is likely to rebuff Mesa Pe- 
troleum’s $ 40 -a-share takeover bid 
and seek another company willing 
to pay a higher price, according to 

Wall Street analysts. 

They also believe that whether 
or not Mesa su cc eeds in the latest 
takeover move, the company, 
headed by T. Boone Pickens, will 
reap substantial benefit from the 
attempt. 

Mesa announced late Sunday a 
S520-raillion tender offer for a ma- 
jority of General’s 25.4 million 
shares outstanding. 

Trading in General American 
stock on the New York Stock Ex- 
change on Monday, the first day 
after the -offer, indicated that 
investors expect a new bidder. The 
stock closed with a gain of SS25 a 
share to S43.25. 

“Everybody's assuming the bid 
is a low-ball bid,’’ said one risk ar- 
bitrageur. He said General Ameri- 


can, which has no retail opera- 
tions. would be a good merger 
partner for a large oil company 
looking to increase its domestic 
reserves. 

Analysts estimate that if Mesa 
can acquire General American at 
S40 a s h a r e. It will be purchasing 
oil and gas reserves for about S4.57 
a barrel. 

They said it would cost a coxh- 
pany between S10 and SIS a barrel 
10 explore and develop new 
reserves. 

“Boone has gotten hims elf into 
another no-lose situation,’’ said 
Tyler Davis, ao analyst with Mer- 
rill Lynch. 

He said Mesa will either win oil 
and gas assets at a very attractive 
price or will sell its stake in Gener- 
al American to a higher bidder and 
make a sizable prom. 

Some analysts are speculating 
that Mesa is trying to lure other 
bidders to General American in 
hopes of achieving a better gain on 
its investment. 


*Tra mystified” about the S40 
price, said Ralph Scbeele, a 
Shearson/ American Express ana- 
lyst. adding. “Maybe they just 
wanted to get the ball rolling.” 

Mr. Pickens, in a telephone in- 
terview, said Mesa wants to ac- 
quire General American for its 
reserves. There is no ulterior mo- 
tive for the offer, he added. 

Mesa said it purchased the 1.9 
million shares of General Ameri- 
can it already owns at an average 
cost of S16.72 a share. 

■ A Conservative Company 

Thomas J. Lueck of the New 
York Times reported firm New 
York: 

When Algur H. Meadows ran 
General American Oil of Texas, 
there was little likelihood that the 
oQ and gas exploration concern 
would be swallowed up by another 
oil producer. 

But in the four years since the 
death of Mr. Meadows, a highly 
successful and fiercely independ- 
ent oilman who rejected all offers 


Stock Indexes 


SAP COMP. INDEX 

Btriell and cent* . 4 , H IMja f^aJSS 
Jun 13730 1425S 13780 141 AS 

Prev. sale* 13843. 

PrevEavYOPM bit 105*9. 

VALU E LINE 

patet* ami cent* 1S8JS 1S3JB 157 . 4 c 

Mar 154.70 15+85 15390 15+10 

Jun 15530 15785 153.2® UBJU 

Dec 15*50 15+50 15*50 159.90 

prev. Sates 24**. 

PrevdavY open Ini 3.13+ 

NYSE COMP. INDEX 

BSr" -e — JM0 6+85 7+40 BOg 
Mar 7980 *2.05 7HJ0 at.2f> 

Jun 7980 1050 »80 (130 

Sop 6000 i&GS 0180 8230 

Sec B080 88.40 8+40 B2J0 

iZ 6+80 SjO 6030 1330 

Eai. sales 7,16+ Prev. sales 7371 
Prev da vY aaan Int 5L71+ 


Commodity Indexes 

CUM Pro; 

MoodvY .Sf#* 

Router* U718fl 

DJ. Futures 13*32 1 * 

MaoavY : baio 100 : Dec. 31. 1931. 
p— preliminary ;t— tlnai 
Reuters : base 100 : Son. 

Daw Janes : basa 100: Doc 31,197+ 



‘ JTaris Commodities Dec. 21 j London Commodities Dec. 21 


Floure* In Fnmch francs par metric ton. 


» flWtB 

UH L5B7 1595 1805 

^•.••MDY 13». 1520 1820 1830 

z l+T. ' KJ. 1450 1865 

JAM* H-T. N.T. 1865 1300 

:■ ■ j Dd " CMS — MW TJJS M45 

’.NOV ■ ' N.T. . N.T. 1335 1345 

l.Dec N.T. N.T. 1385 1805 

.; * t.'Mar N.T. - NX 1369 ijbm 

-■ 472 lots at 50 Mm.' open Interest : M/96 
. COCOA- 

nee . RT. •- N.T. 1,125 1300 

■ - Mar un 1,178 1,187 1.192 

- , May MM . UBS 1300 1319 

■; ■ Jty NX" HLT, 1^0 


1.125 1.200 

_ 1,187 1.192 

- j May 1305 . USB . . 1300 1319 

•- ' Jty ' NX" N.T. 1320 1-256 
i, 5M N.T. N.T. 1370 IM 

■*lj3ec l+T. 1NX UH11327 

, . 1*185 • NX N.T. 13M t3H 

• • ;_3^af.E»ioiij.Opw WaeasU 29+ 

-M * N.T. N.T, 1,950 2JDS0 

;,*78ar . 1330 . 1396 1,920 1,925 

■ ! :nr. 1327 1JHH ljm 1825 

?-Jly ' N.T. - N.T. 1830 1835 

J-fip 1575 LAM- . L865 1573 

- MOV N.T. ’ N.T.’ LS10 1540 

‘ 1 *‘381 1505 1505 150* >510 

:^-Ts h*+ Open iniaraV: 57* 

'Cash Pricea l 

■tMwnad U ya n dapll Tpa 

- ; 'Cotta* 4 Santos. ft> 138 

: PrmtCMh£43038V2,vd 081 


1,950 LOSO 
1,920 1,925 
1523 1825 
1830 1835 
IMS 1573 
1510 >560 


!tefSKK!K.fcr. SK fS 

»gg “g 

''.Sb0Paraioet.nl ~..nV73v^ 79*6 

. . Tta lStmlNI.IO +IM5 75440 

• tlnb E, SI L. Basts, R>. 3M0 «^4 

(1 ^BvrW.Y^g... — IBM 833 

; 3 -;p 5 .M(»ieyKates Dec .21 

' y":' cion Pr*v. 

■ ) : »rt« araty . iiia UJb 

.--.Hdwal Funds' 01* 

j : aocaunt Rena ‘ 

■ Jrokif LOCrfi /2afr 'D 

■A ^nunenelal Paper. !o-179 days 837 +£ 

(haioathTreawrv Dills 7.90 738 

r +<nanttiTraaB>ey Bllto +02 +2 

. -CDY3+5*itoyS +W +?J 

1 : -IDYSCWOOVS +2* 335 

. ■ ^ pdreant 


;?endi Output lip 1.6% 

Reuters : . 

s^ARfS — French industrial pro- 
Tictkin rose 1.6 percent in Ckto- 
per aftei a similar increase in Sep- 
|* mh w , the National Statistics In- 
'utute said Tuesday. 


FlourM M star lino ear me trie Ion. 

Gcreofl In U5. dollars Par inatrie Ian. 

Man Law daaa praviaus 

SUGAR 

Jan 10+00 lfl+OO 10630 11130 M7J» 11230 

Mar 11735 11235 11435 11+10 11+75 11+80 

May 11935 11130 117JH 1U30 11*70 It+H 

Alia 12350 12270 12130 12380 12+00 11+10 

Oct 12930 12+50 129.10 12930 13030 13+10 

Dec N.T. MX 13+50 13S5i 13335 13+W 

Mar N.T. l+T. 14075 14125 14130 M230 

1539 lets at 50 ions. 

-COCOA 

Dec 1361 1346 UKA 1358 V041 1344 

Mar UU2 1317 UH 9 WHO 1JU5 1316 

May U>64 1340 1361 1362 1JH7 I3« 

Jly 1376 1362 1378 1374 >359 1360 

Sea 1393 1376 1390 1.092 1376 1377 

Dee 1.116 1.TD6 1,114 MU 1,101 +103 

. Mar L136 1.125 1,135 1.126 1.120 1.124 

. 5574 lots of 10 Ions. 

COFFEE 

Jon 1300 1750 1395 1797 1340 1745 

Mar 1840 15M UM 1590 I860 15« 

May 1A(7 18*2 1379 1880 18S1 Un 

JlY >3» 1770 1371 US4 130 

Sea 1325 1300 1312 1320 1305 1306 

Nov 1375 1763 1775 17+5 175+ 13M 

JUT 1720 1720 1720 1730 1,1*5 1710 

5797 lots at 5 Ians. 

GASOIL 

Dec 2+430 28430 28+00 28+50 MM 2*530 

Jan 27930 27+00 27575 27575 2R25D 2B275 

Fto 27475 26850 DW OTM OT30 27+33 

Mar 24950 26275 26+75 26430 27125 27230 

Apr 26330 25+30 25+75 25930 26530 26+SD 

UOV 25930 25650 25650 25730 2*230 2*430 

j5T NX N.T. 25650 25+00 26350 2*430 

jly NX N.T. 25230 25030 24+00 26530 

Aug NLT. NX 25530 26530 26+00 27730 

+31* lots of WO tons. 

GOLD 

Jan 44+50 44X50 44330 44+00 44X50 44230 

Feb N.T. N.T. 44+50 44770 44580 4W30 

MOT 44(30 44+90 44M0 45030 MSM 44P-® 

Apr 45430 452.90 45150 45330 45130 45230 

Stay N.T. N.T. 45630 4S7J0 «+® 

Jun N.T. N.T. 45930 4*130 415730 46030 

zniotsenootroYos. 


London Metals Dec. 21 

Flpuras In Uorllnfl pot motrlc ton. 

Silver in cenca per wot ounce. 

Today Pravtoas 
MJah erode cwtraji»to: 
spat *0630 90730 *0+00 *0530 

Jinon Hi a 92930 930J0 *2430 92730 

Cotpbt cottMdes:^^ gsxOO 86530 

^rnnttn 89+00 0MJS 86* JO 89+0# 

^jrnwran 7A4tum 7M2M 784530 78*30 

3 months 78K30 784+W 78WLOO 78*30 

Lead: Spot 279 JO 280J0 27L5D BUO 

K %Q3= 790J0 ^30 2SX30 

Zinc: spot -toeJO 4«J0 

3 months 420JO 421.00 4S1J0 

Silver: spat *«30 

3 months 672JM 672J0 £££30 

Atumlnlum: seal £1250 613* 6H30 61130 

J man Ms 63130 6VJO 63YJJ0 429JD 

NKM4: spat 23*0.00 236530 2700JM 271030 

230530 236+00 IM030 23*530 



kiroearrency Interest Bates 


Dollar ■ ojun Fm»ic Stentao Franc ECO. 

: 8 IS r* ii SSI 

IlilS «S:Rl «»«:»»:» 







Si 





'King 9 Beer Budweiser 
Is Deposed in Canada . 

United Press International 

TORONTO — A federal court 
has granted an injunction against 
the sale of Budweiser beer in Can- 
ada because labels claim the brand 

** Car2jg^’Keefe Ltd. soughuhe 
imunction agamst Labatt Brewing, 
the Canadian producer of 
Budweiser, claiming the slogan 
-•Xing of Beers" conflicted with 
one of its minor brands. Kings- 
beer 


Canadian Prices Up 0.7% 

Renters 

OTTAWA . — The consumer 
price index rose 0.7 percent in No- 
vember, compared with an in- 
crease of 0.6 percent Is October 
and an increase of 0.9 percent in 
November 1981, Statistics Canada 
said Tuesday. The Novemb er year - 
on-year increase was 9.8 percent, 
compared with 10 percent m Octo- 
ber. 


Taiwan to Relax 
Currency Rules 

Reuters 

TAIPEI — Taiwan intends to re- 
lax banking regulations proh ibit - 
mg Hong Kong residents from 
opening foreign currency accounts 
in Taiwan banks, the cabinet said 
Tuesday in a. statement. 

Designated foreign exchange 
banks wfli be able to accept for- 
eign currency deposits from both 
foreign nationals and overseas 
Chinese living in Hoag Kong. Re- 
strictions on the entry and exu of 
foreign exchange from these ac- 
counts will be lifted, and tto in- 
come tax wffl be charged on inter- 

. . * J (I.A. com 


Rail Firm Bids for El Paso Shares 


Km York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Burlington 
Northern plans to offer $24 a 
share for up to 21i million shares 
of the El Paso Company, a diversi- 
fied energy concern whose main 
business is producing natural gas. 
If fully subscribed, the offer would 
be valued at about SS 16 million. 

The offer by Burlington, which 
owns the Burlington Northern 
Railroad, the United States’ larg- 
est railroad in terms of track, seeks 
slightly more than SO percent of Q 
Paso's shares. 

Burlington said that the offer is 
not conditioned on any minimum 
number of shares being tendered. 
It will begin Wednesday and ex- 
pire on midnight Ian. 19. Burling- 
ton also said it already owns 1.1 
percent of El Paso's shares, bought 
ui the open market. 

John McFall. public relations 
manager of B Paso, said the com- 
pany would have no comment on 


the offer until Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

In the view of oae analyst, the 
offer for El Paso reflected the 
longtime ambition of Richard M. 
Bressler, chairman of Burlington, 
to give a major push to the rail- 
road’s oil and gas business. Robert 
D. Long, railroad analyst for First 
Boston, said: “It comes as no 
surprise." 

Another analyst said that it was 
also an attempt to close a gap in 
earnings that was produced when 
the company sold its air freight 
business for S177 milli on to Pitts- 
ton in the first quarter. 

In 19S1 Burlington Northern 
Air Freight had operating income 
of S25.3 million on revenue of 
S355 million. 

El Paso, which is based in Hous- 
ton, had profit of S147 million on 
revenue of S3.9 billion in 1981. For 
the first nine months the company 
had profit of S72 million on reve- 
nue of 52.8 billion. 


OPEC’s Discord Expected 
To Push Spot Prices Down 


(Continued from Page 15) 

lion,” he said. “As a result, con- 
sumers shouldn't expect prices to 
falL". 

There was little trading on the 
Rotterdam spot market before 
OPEC issued its communique 
Monday, according to analysts. 
The indicated price for Saudi Ara- 
bian light, however, was S 30.50 a 
barrel. $3.50 below the official 
Saudi price. 

Some analysts fdt that contin- 
ued weak demand among consum- 
ing countries left OPEC with tittle 
choice but to postpone the difficult 
choices about future price and pro- 
duction levels. But the decision to 
do so until their next meeting, 
which is expected to come in Feb- 
ruary, will not be risk-free. 

Philip K. Verleger, a senior 
adviser at Dread Burnham Lam- 
bert. said that the next meeting 
“will be conducted under more se- 
rious circumstances.” 

He predicted that “over the next 
three to four weeks, values will 
fall, liftings will go way down and 
OPEC will experience a period of 
extreme pressure.” 

Until agreement over how much 
oil each of OPEC's 13 members 
will produce is reached, analysts 
agreed that Saudi Arabia and, by 
inference, its Aramco partners, wdl 
come under increasing pressure to 
reduce production further. The 
four Aramco partners are Texaco, 
Exxon. Standard Oil of California 
and MobiL 

Mr. Verleger estimated that 
their obligation to continue buying 
Saudi crude has cost the Aramco 
partners 57 billion to 58 billion 
this year. 

Mr. Muni said: “The gut issue 
is whether the Saudis win continue 


COMPANY 

REPORTS 


Revenue and profits, in miflkxis, ora m local 
currEnde* unless otherwas indicated 


United States 

General Mills 

2 nd Quar. 1982 1981 

Revenue 1 £ 47 . 189+ 

Profits 93.1 808 

Per Short 1*4 1.60 

6 Months 1982 1981 

Revenue 2-938. 2839. 

Profits 1538 M 88 

per Shore 334 2-94 

Whittaker 

4 ftl Quar. 1982 W 9 J 

Revenue <193 412J 

Profits 7.97 19.13 

Per Share 058 1.21 

Year 1982 1981 

Revenue 1870. 1870, 

Pronts 5889 69 J3 

Per Share X 77 680 


to accept the role of swing pro- 
ducer” 

In an effort to maintain the 534 
benchmark price over the past 
year, experts said Saudi Arabia. 
OPECs largest producer, had cut 
production by at least 40 percent, 
to around S.l million barrels a day. 
If no other OPEC members agree 
to cut production, Saudi Arabia 
would be under pressure to reduce 
its daily output to between 4 mil- 
lion and 4.5 million barrels if the 
183 million barrel quota agreed to 
at Vienna is to be met 

In its latest newsletter. Petrole- 
um Intelligence Weekly reported 
that the Aramco companies have 
advised Saadi Arabia that their 
purchases will be “significantly” 
reduced next year if the differen- 
tia] between spot and contract 
prices remains large- 

William L. Randall, vice presi- 
dent and senior petroleum analyst 
at First Boston, said: “The deci- 
sion to maintain the b enchmar k 
price will mean that the Aramco 
partners will be taking even less oil 
from Saadi Arabia. 


Gold Markets Dec. 21 


Hong Kong £4135 +135 

LuMnAouty 44130 +1J0 

pS?l6fl23Wtot 4398* 44J.W +28* 

Zurich 4*130 4413B -r5na 

London 44)75 443L25 +MJ 

New Yam 442J2S +230 

Official tlafaas tar London. Farts and 

LMwnfcoura. onentap and closing p rices ta r 

Hong Kang and Zurich. N.Y. Handy A Harman. 
U3. dollars par ounce. 
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Gold Options (price in S/tu.) 


Gold 44+50442* 

Vatears White WeUSJL 

I. Qmi tin Mau-Bbuc 
1211 Geneva 1. Swfneriwd 
TeL 310251 - Telex 28305 


OPPORTWUTiES 

EXCELLENT USA INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE. 
FINANCIAL ASSSTANCE 
ff= NECESSARY. 

VENTURE CAPITAL 
CONSULTANTS 

Invostmant Bonkers 

16311 Vanturft Btvd., Sofia 999 
Endno, CA 91436 
Tdtoc 651355 Vmaeap LSA 
Talpphotso: [ 213 ) 789-0422 USA. 


GOLD 

Send us this coupon and you wifi receive a 
free copy of the Heinold Research Group Special 
Gold Outlook 


Address: 


Telephone Home : 


Heinold Commodities Ltd. 

Plantation House, Minting Lane, 

London, EC3M3DX 

Telephone; (44/1)623.9611 - Telex.- 888566 

Zurich (01)482.4263 Dusseldorf 0211/499130 Munich 089/181020 


According to Mr. McFall, El 
Paso is also deeply involved in ex- 
ploring for natural gas and has 
committed 5359 million to explo- 
ration this year. It has gross hold- 
ings of 4.8 million acres (1.92 mil- 
lion hectares) for exploration. 


to sell out. the company he found- 
ed has been regarded as ripe for 
takeover. What has attracted inter- 
est is General's rich oil reserves in 
the United States and a balance 
sheet that is almost debt-free. 

Mesa's offer comes when Gener- 
al. like most oil companies, is trou- 
bled by surplus production capaci- 
ty, declining prices and the pros- 
pect of reduced earnings. For that 
reason, analysts believe many in- 
dependent oil concerns are vulner- 
able to takeovers by larger con- 
cerns at bargain prices, and Gener- 
al's response to Mesa's offer is 
being watched as a test. 

The attractiveness of General as 
a takeover candidate issues from a 
conservative management strategy 
that had been employed by Mr. 
Meadows and has been main- 
tained by the company's current 
management 

Unlike most independent oil 
companies, which have usually 
gone deeply into debt to finance 
exploration. General has accumu- 
lated almost no debt over the last 
five years. It has financed its ex- 
ploration through cash flow. 

As of June 30. the company said 
it had proven reserves of 80.4 mil- 
lion barrels of oil. with 563 mil- 
lion in the United States and 24.1 
million in Canada. Its proven nat- 
ural gas reserves totaled 519.4 bil- 
lion cubic feet in the two countries, 
with 294.4 bUtion cubic feet of 
U.S. supply. 





REPUBLIC OF TUNISIA 

MINISTRY OF NATIONAL ECONOMY 
GAFSA PHOSPHATES CO. (CPG) 

INTERNATIONAL INVITATION TO TENDER N° P 2075 

NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT 

A.O.L NPJ2075: Soundings for geological 
and hydro-geological prospecting. 


The Gafsa Phosphates Company, informs all firms interested in the Invitation to 
Tender NP.2075 concerning the realization of a series of soundings for geolog- 
ical and bvdn»-geological prospecting in the Gafsa. Toaeur. Moknatoey ana 
Kalaa-Khasba basins to 1983, 19B4. 1985 and 1986. that the deadline for the 
sulmiitucm of tenders has been put back to the 19th of January 1983. 

The Schedule of rnwititinm may be collected from either the Service 
Gen&ral, 9, rue dn Royaome tT Arable Seoudiie, Tunis, or From the 
Direction dea A chain at MitlaonL 

Envelopes wQl be opened in public at KMX) +m. on Wednesday the 19th of 
January 1963 at the Direction dea Achats at MellaonL 


BANQUE NATIONAL DE PARIS 
in INDONESIA 


BANK INDONESIA has granted its approval to the technical assistance 
agreement between BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS (BNP) and PT 
BANK UMUM NASIONAL (BUN). 

BUN is one of the oldest and largest private Indonesian banks licensed 
to deal in foreign exchange, ll has a network of 14 branches all over 
INDONESIA and assets totalling more than the equivalent of 15 billion 
French francs. It is □ member of the ONG Group of Companies in 
INDONESIA, which is involved in various fields of activities sudi as real 
estate developments, manufacturing and trading. The Group is 
employing over 10,000 people in INDONESIA 
Through this agreement BNP confirms the interest it takes in 
INDONESIA and its development. 

The main objective of this agreement is to develop the financing of 
foreign trade and international business. BNP will be able to widen the 
range of services extended to those of its clients — at home and 
abroad — who wish to do business in INDONESIA Moreover BUN will 
further contribute to the economic expansion of its own country. 

Since 1971 BNP has had a Representative Office in JAKARTA This 
office is contributing to the development not only of the Franco-Jndone- 
sian business but also of the commercial and financial ties between 
INDONESIA and other countries where BNP is established. This office 
will remain in operation at the same address: 

BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARK 
Representative Office 
“Skyline BuBcBng”, 9 Jcrtan Thamrin 
JAKARTA (INDONESIA) 


SYRIAN ARAB REPUBLIC 

The General Organization for The Exploitation 
And Development of The Euphrates Basin 

No. 3960/M 
Nov. 25. 1982 

An Advertisement for 
A Call for Tenders for the 2nd Time 

The General Organization for The Exploitatio n and D evelopment ol The Eu- 
phrates Basin announces its desire to buy FIFTEEN tons of ALFALFA 
eeedv according to the technical specifications and conditions attached to this 
advertisement: 

- Period of delivery: shortest possible period. 

- Provisional deposits: 5 % (Five Percent) ol the offer value, lo be submitted 
by Bank Guarantee confirmed through one of the branches of the commer- 
cial Bank of Syria. 

- Final deposits: 10% (Ten Percent) of remittance value. 

- Bidder's liability: offers lo stand firm sixty daty as from the date assigned 
the end of the offers submission 

Offers axe to be submitted within an envelope sealed with was and containing 
the following: 

- Envelope (a): containing the provisional deposits and statements connected 
with die offerer and his offer. 

- Envelope (b): containing the technical specifications and the brochures 
concerning the offered lands by the offerer. 

- Envelope (c): containing the financial and commercial offer. 

To be submined to the General Organization for the Exploitation and Develop- 
mem of the Euphrates Basin at AI-Baoqa or to any of its offices In the follo wing 
cities: (Damascus. Aleppo. Tartoua) during a period that ends at the end of dm 


after this date. 

• The offerer must abide by the rules of the contracts' discipline issued by 
oiEaruatiooal decree No. 195 for the year 1974; also the offerer must be 
either a producer or an official agent who is registered according to proce- 
dures according with Ids submitting the official documents which prove tins 
matter. 

~ The offerer must assign the packing methods to be isolated for moisture and 
suitable for sea transportation, 

• The offerer should fix his chosen domicile in Syria if possible. 

F/H: Al-Raqqa on 25/11/1982. 

Hie General Director 
Dr. Eng. Abdo 




1. Kind ; One of the various American lands, one of the following lrii^ H fe 

prefered: African, Heiypnmavan, Indian , Dvablofairdy Ecopto, 
Eynacopy, Lahottta. - ' r 

2. Gennenahon percentage not less than 85% - 90%. 

3. Purity; Pure of any pass seeds and the percentage of the other frinAi {g ^ 

more than 3%. 

4v Insect diseases: Without any insect diseases. 

5. TV percentage of the blenusb is not mare than 3%. 

6. The production percentage for the year 1981 - 1982 to be submitted. 

7. To submit whh the off era a brochure about the specifications of dm offered 
kind. 

F/H 


v 
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CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 


1 State of India 
6 Earns 

12 Oscar winner 
for Maggio role 

14 Ballerina 
Martova 

15 Continual 
IS Jains firmly 

18 Trouble 

19 Business 
expense 

21 Kernel sound 

22 Hamilton's foe 
24 In want 


61 Winter 
Olympics 


62 Some 
neologisms 


25 Hoi 


[total 


illywood 

table 


lands 

26 Affirmative 

29 Friendliness 

30 Pieces of 
crockery 

32 Title for 
Bovary 

34 A Gershwin 

35 Conflict 

36 Campus 
potable 

39 Slide along 

43 Ships' havens 

44 "Cap'n — 
Lincoln novel 

46 Bailiff 

47 Aussie tennis 
great 

48 Belle or Bart 

56 Play based on a 
Maugham tale 

51 Actress 
Harding 

52 Flap on a 
bridle 

54 Strong stuff 

35 Arranged like 
tiles 

57 Cupidity 

59 Dwell 

60 Treated, as 
with mastic 


DOWN 

1 Pyrenees 
republic 

2 Pharmacy 
item 

3 Short distance 

4 Major crime 

5 Family of 
actors 

6 Road material 

7 Mournful poem 

8 Hoarfrost 

9 Dessert 


10 Singer who 
"dptoed 
through the 
tulips" 

11 Fill full 

12 Devilfish 

13 Bring about 
17 Active 

20 Small mound 
23 Was fretful 
25 More stylish 
27 One fine Day 

29 Robin of 

balladry 
31 The way, to 
Lao-tse 


33 Small tool 

36 Okla. athletes 

37 Good news 


38 Calls it a day 

39 Bombay 
-bigwigs 

46 Kind of pad 

41 Show 

42 Let 

43 Converse with 
chums 

45 Spread 

48 •Tribute" 
playwright 

49 Merrymaking 

52 Image Ina 
radar set 

53 Tabula- 

(dean slate) 

56 Morale- 

building group 
forG.I.'s 

58 Kobe coin 


WEATHER 


ALGARVE 
ALGIERS 
' AMSTERDAM 
ANKARA 
ATHENS 
' AUCKLAND 
BANGKOK 
BEIJING 
BEIRUT 
BELGRADE 
BERLIN 
BOSTON 
BRUSSELS 
BUCHAREST 
BUDAPEST 
- BUENOS AIRES 

• CAIRO 

•- CAPETOWN 
t. CASABLANCA 

• CHICAGO 

f COPENHAGEN 
.. COSTA DEL SOL 
DAMASCUS 
DUBLIN 

, EDINBURGH 
FLORENCE 
. FRANKFURT 


HIGH 
C F 

14 57 

15 64 
4 43 
9 48 

16 61 
SI 70 
36 7V 

4 37 

14 57 
U 57 

6 43 
I 34 

5 41 

7 45 
5 41 

29 64 
II 64 
25 77 
16 61 
1 34 
5 41 

15 59 


14 57 
4 39 
4 39 

15 59 


6 43 


. GENEVA 

6 

43 


„ HARARE 

28 

82 

17 

, HELSINKI 

2 

36 


HONGKONG 

38 

86 

13 

HOUSTON 

» 

75 


ISTANBUL 

12 

54 


JERUSALEM 

10 

50 


' LAS PALMAS 

19 

66 . 

16 

UMA 

29 

84 

22 

' LISBON 

12 

54 

9 


LOW 
C F 

4 43 

5 46 
4 39 
7 45 
9 4B 

17 S3 
14 57 
-5 23 
9 48 
0 32 
4 39 
<4 25 

4 39 
-1 30 
3 37 

19 M 
12 54 
24 73 

6 43 
-4 25 
3 37 

7 45 

5 41 

3 37 
2 36 
5 41 

4 39 
37 
63 
32 
55 
45 


Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Ovwxost 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

Fair 

Fair 

Overcast 

Fair 

Overcast 

Goody 

Stowers 

Fair 

Rain 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

Rain 

Rain 

Cloudy 

Fair 

CMudv 

Overcast 

Ove rcas t 

Showers 

CUudy 

Snow 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 



HIM 

LOW 



c 

F 

C 

P 


LONDON 






LOS ANGELES 

19 

66 

13 

55 

Ctoudr 

MADRID 

9 

48 

S 

41 

Fair 

MANILA 

33 

90 

23 

73 

Cloudy 

MEXICO CITY 

U 

£5 

■1 

10 

Fair 

MIAMI 

21 

70 

10 

50 

Fair 

MILAN 

5 

41 

1 

34 

Cloudy 

MONTREAL 

-1 

10 

-6 

21 

snow 

MOSCOW 

5 

41 

1 

34 

Gaudy 

MUNICH 

3 

37 

0 

33 

Oaudv 

NAIROBI 

a 

79 

14 

57 

Pair 

NASSAU 

24 

75 

10 

50 

Pair 

NEW DELHI 

22 

72 

7 

45 

Fair 

NEW YORK 

-1 

30 

-4 

25 

Cloudy 

NICE 

13 

55 

9 

48 

Fair 

OSLO 

4 

39 

2 

36 

Rain 

PARIS 

6 

a 

3 

37 

Gaudy 

PRAGUE 

5 

41 

2 

36 

Overall 

REYKJAVIK 

-9 

16 

-11 

12 

Overcast 

RK) DC JANEIRO 

28 

82 

20 

M 

Ovorcns) 

ROME 

16 

61 

11 

S2 

Overall 

MO PAULO 

25 

77 

18 

64 

Overcast 

SEOUL 

11 

52 

2 

36 

Fair 

SHANGHAI 

16 

61 

2 

36 

Fair 

SINGAPORE 

27 

81 

23 

73 

Rum 

■STOCKHOLM 

3 

9 

2 

36 

aoudv 

SYDNEY 

23 

73 

17 

63 

aoudv 

TAIPEI 

16 

61 

14 

57 

Overcast 

TEL AVIV 

16 

61 

8 

46 

Fair 

TOKYO 

14 

57 

4 

39 

aoudv 

TUNIS 

M 

61 

7 

45 

Fair 

VENICE 

6 

43 

4 

39 

Overcast 

VIENNA 

3 

9 

0 

32 

Rain 

WARSAW 

6 

39 

2 

36 

Overcast 

WASHINGTON 

7 

45 

-4 

25 

Fair 

ZURICH 

6 

43 

2 

36 

Rain 
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— (wl Lana Term. 
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PAR ISBAS- GROUP 

— Id 1 Cortexa International S9471 
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— («v) OBLIGE5TION. 5F 89.10* 

— (w)OBLI -DOLLAR — . S 1,191 At* 


RBC Investment Mars. PO Bax 246, Guernsey 
— Hw) RBC Inn. Capitol Fd ...... 5 IZ57* 

— Hwl RBC inn. Income Fd SHjr 

— Hurt RBC Norm Amor. Fund... $563* 


SOFID GROUPE GENEVA 
— (rl PartqnSw.R Est 5F 146050 


id ) KMbiwart Bsnson lire Fd 
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(w) NAAT 
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Fund Ltd; FI— Dutch Florins 
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THIS 15 WHAT 6ETS 
THEIR ATTENTION ..UfriEN 
THEY 5EE THE UJREATH ON 
YOUR Poe'S NOSE, THEY 
CAN'T RESIST BUYING' 


f'M NOT SATlSflEP 
H0WEVK..I THINK WE 
CAN P0 EVEN SETTER... 
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I THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
by Henri Arnold and Bob Lee 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Unscramble these four Jumbles, 
ora tetter to each square, toform 
tour ordinary words. 


LUSKK 





iWj 

•StSSKSP* 1 * “ 

1 1 

GYLUL 



m: 
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B 

RC 

IJEB 
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JG 
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GEAVAS 


r 

_ 






“fau’D mm Norswr, You bsetter nct cry. 


Now arrange the circled letters io 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Print answer here: “ [ J I j” CC 


Yesterday's 


Jumbles. JOLLY CHAFF 


(Answers tomorrowl 
DECODE PESTLE 


Answer What the guy who hid hla wallet in the 
freezer was left with— COLD CASH 



Imp rime par Offprint. 73 me de i’Evangile, 7 5018 Paris 


'Wo BETTER NOT POUT SWA ClAUS DOnY 

AN’ I’M TELUN’IA WHY. . . LIKE CRYBABIES ! " 







BOOKS 


FINDINGS - 

By Leonard Bernstein. 576pp. SI 7.95. 

Simon and Schuster, 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. Y, 
10020 . 


Reviewed by Joseph McLeUan 

6tfTF time had permitted . . .." 

X Leonard Bernstein says in his 
preface to this coflwtion. These words 
sound a leitmotif in his life today, his 
life as it has been for quite a while. 
The joy of being Bernstein, we may 
assume, is the ease with which, he can 
please people — dash something off 
and listen to the applause. Tms is 
partly because he is extremely tafeat- 

ed; tus first drafts and rough at ’ 

matrons can be more enjoyan 
enlightening than many another, 
man s heavily polished work of long 
years. And partly because he can put 
the name of Leonard Bernstein, a 


Sondheim. Aaron Copland 
all, Copland, lo wborn Bernstein pens 
a tribute every few years. 

There are segments of a diary de- 
voted to (he look , complex process of 
“West Side Story" from a va- 
gue idea to an opening night There is 
a letter to a critic about various Ways 
of conducting Beethoven's Ninth 
and there are randdm 


narrwf deeply and rightly loved , and 

le docs. 


honored, on what he 

The arts public tends to be indul- 
gent with its celebrities — perhaps be- 
cause it is easier to remember names, 
faces and relative ratings of status 
than to experience an artistic or liter- 
ary event freshly and evaluate it in 
terms of abjective standards. Once 
you have put in the necessary effort to 
become a. Bernstein, a Menuhin, a 
Mailer or a Copland, there is a kind of 
inertia that sustains that status with' 
ifimitnnl effort And this is a blessing 
for the celebrity, because simply being 
a celebrity absorbs time and energy 
that once could have been put into 
real work. 

“If rime had permitted.'' Bernstein 
says — not apologizing but explaining 
— he would have put some “highly 
critical marginal notes from today's 
perspective" into the teat of his 1939 
Harvard thesis on “The Absorption of 
Race Elements into American Mu- 
sic.” which occupies 63 pages of 
“Findings." There is plenty of margin 
for such notes, and it remains blank in 
this edition. A pity; the thesis is wor- 
dy mid sententious, as such docu- 
ments tend to be, but in hindsight it 
has a certain fascination. The young 
Bernstein devotes most of bis atten- 
tion to the integration of black ethnic 
dements — particularly jazz — into 
American classical music. While os- 
tensibly talking about Gershwin and 
Copland, he forecasts a lot of the old- 
er Bernstein. His comments at 64 on 
how his Harvard thesis relates to what 
he did later in “Fancy Free," “West 
Side Story,” “Trouble in Tahiti" and 
“Mass" would have made that docu- 
ment enormously more interesting 
and valuable. “But," Bernstein ex- 
plains in his preface, “Time's winged 
chariot . . " Tune does not even per- 
mit him to finish the sentence. 

The Harvard thesis, for all -its 
shortcomings, probably is the most 
substantial piece of writing in the 
book. The collection opens with a 
short essay he wrote as an undergrad- 
uate at Boston Latin School and con- 
tinues with some pieces of fiction and 
music criticism written while he was 
at Harvard. A psychiatrist might find 
some startling self-revelation in the 
fiction; the average wide-eyed fan will 
have nothing to show for his reading' 
efforts but some amateurishly written 
short stories. Musicologically, there is 
a certain interest in the spectacle erf 
Bernstein as a 20-year-old undergrad- 
uate taking a rather condescending at- 
titude toward Prokofiev when his mu- 
sic still was quite new. “One is very 
thankful these days." he observes, 
“for a concert piece that has a finale 
one can whistle while leaving the 
hafl.” The only new data conveyed by 
this work must be data about Leonard 
Bernstein in 1938, and that informa- 
tion, like Bernstein’s nonexistent 
notes, is marginal 
There is material of some value in 
this collection, to be sure. It would be 
hard to assemble more titan SO pieces 
of writing by or about Bernstein with- 
out including a certain amount of sub- 
stance. There is biographical interest. 


Joseph McLetton is the music eriticof 
The Washington Post 


for example, in the front page erf The 
w York TL * " “ " “ 


New York Times for Noiv. 15, 1943, 
which is reproduced in a severely re- 


duced farm bat can be read with a 
magnifying glass. At the bottom of a 
page otherwise devoted almost entire- 
ly to war news is the story of a 25- 
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BESTSELLERS 

The New York Homs * 

Tha'liM is bold aa report* from non than MOD 
bookstores throughout the United Stales. Week* on 
fai tic not necc rte rily oomccutive. ^ 

FICTION 

71h LM U> 

Wmk Wnk Mile 

I SPACE, bv James A. Aficbener . . . i T2 
. 1 »«>■. ODYSSEY TWO. by Arthw * " 

C. Clvke 2 6 

3 MISTRAL'S DAUGHTER, by 

Judith Ivrantz 7 ’6 

4 E.T. THE EXTRA TERRES- 

TRIAL STORY-BOOK. by 
WHliafl Kotzwmlde. 3 - 17 

3 THE VALLEY OF HORSES, by 

Jean M. And....: 5 K 

6 FOUNDATION'S EDGE, by 

tsae Amur 4 10 

7 MASTER OF THE GAME, by 

. SdncySbddm i 6 16 

8 DIFFERENT SEASONS, by 

Stephen King. 8 20 

9 CROSSINGS. by Damdle Sled... ID |3 

10 LIFE. THE UNIVERSE AND 

EVERYTHING, by Dongas ’ 

Adams. || J 

It DEADEYE DICK. . by Knn 

Vonaqpit ; V i 

12 UFE SENTENCES, by EhzafaeU) 

Forsythe Hailey . . . . . . 12 A 

13 GOODBYE. MICKEY MOUSE. 

by Leo Drigh.. — .] 

14 THE PARSIFAL MOSAIC, by 

Robot Indium. 13 3J 

15 SECOND HEAVEN, by Jafiih 

Gue«_. 14 7 

NONFICTION 

1 AND MORE BY ANDY 
ROONEY, by Andire A. Rooney . J 

2 JANE FONDA’S WORKOUT 

BOOK, by Jane Fonda 2 48 

3 LIVING. LOVING AND 

LEARNING, by Leo BusogKa.... 5 35 

4 GROWI NG UP. by Roatfl Bolter. 8 6 

■J KEEPING FAITH, by Jimmy “ 

Carter 3 . - *7 

6 MEGATRENDS; 1 iy Jot® 

Naiihta 4'..- 6 

7 A LIGHT IN THE ATTIC, by '. 

Sbd SNmtcin jj 57 

8 UFE EXTENSION, by Do* 

Feaoan and Sandy Stow 7 ^21 

9 WHEN BAD THINGS HAPPEN 
TO GOOD PEOPLE, by HaroIdS 

- Kuahner ....'. 6'- r 45 

10 THE FALL OF FREDDIE THE . ' . 

LEAF, by Leo Baaeagba. 9 J 

11 THE ONE MINUTE MAN- 
. . AGER, by Kaneib Blanchard 

and Spcnca Johnxon tO. 12 

12 HAVING IT ALU by Hden 

Godey Brawn 12 ’.5 

13 ATLANTIC HIGH, by W3Eam ' - 

U THE PATH TO POWER — J 

15 MIRACLE AT MIDWAY, by . . ■ 
Gordon W.Piange ; 15 ,2 



Fund Rise for U.K. Arts . 


T*c Associated Pres* .. v? 

LONDON — Prime Minister Mar- 
garet T h atcher's government is - in- 


creasing support for the arts by7 pfer- 
mQ pu&b 
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cent next year. The increase 
up the grant to Britain’s Arts Council 
— which distributes money to individ- 
ual organizations — from £86 million 
to £92 million ($143.12 million). . <• 


BRIDGE 


By Alan Truscott 


(QjOUTH found herself in a shaky 


slam contract on the diagramed 

difficult 1 


deal. Her partner had a 

Jem at his third turn. He had shown 
his blade suits, and could not now bid 
no-trump since he lacked a stopper in 
the unbid heart suit. Many experts 
would bid three hearts, an. off-shoot of 
the fourth-suit-artificial concept. 
South would not expect a four-card 
suit, for that would have beat shown 
on the previous round. 

North chose to bid three spades, 
thereby implying possession of a five- 
card suit together with five or six 
clubs. South then drove to six spades, 
which is the least evil at that level, 
viewing just the North-South cards. 
West made a greedy double, and 
North, a trifle ashamed of his three- 
spade bid, heeded the warning and 
retreated to six no- trump. 

The contract was not a good one, 
but it proved to be virtually unbeat- 
able. The heart queen was led and 
South correctly ducked, preparing for 
squeeze possibilities. 

A low heart was led to the king and 
ace, and four rounds erf spades were 
ashed. Tins was fatal to who 
had 10 retain three diamonds. When 
he parted with a club. South took her 
two diamond- winners and finessed in 


dubs. The favorable position in tHat 
suit allowed the slam to come home. 

The only effective defense was very 
difficult to find. A' dob lead would 
cut a vital line of communication .to 
dummy, and if South then ducked a 
heart to prepare for a squeeze, the de- 
fense could play a diamond, leaving 
Sooth's communications in ruins far 
squeeze purposes. 




year-old conductor named Bernstein 
wtm substituted for Bruno Walter at 
the last minute in a broadcast concert, 

■ There are tributes in various forms 
to friends and mentors — Man; Blitz- 


l 


ston. Sage Kousseviczky, Stephen 


tbpughts popping out everywhere that 
. might be idevaoped' " ' r 


' Hi ■ 


1 into something re- 


it » the problem, of course: the 
randomness, -the unfinished, semi- 
improvised ttM&ty of almost all the 
writing in this collection. Most : of 
these pages are not material to be 
thrown away but material to be kept 
in a private place for the writer, when 
be wants to examine where he has 
been and perhaps where he- is going; 
material to be filed for farther consid- 
eration and elaboration into a -fin- 
ished, publishable piece of weak. “If 
there had been time • 

One of the probtems^f being Leon- 
ard Bernstein is the sheer wealth aad 
variety of things to be done, so many 
things that focusiiK on one means 
neglecting dozens ofothers.In such a 
situation, lack of focus is oneaasttfcr. 
but probably not the right one. Aided 
by an abundance 6f good - photos 
(Bernstein is marvelously photogenic 
and it takes practically no time), and 
with a prestigious name on the title 
page, “Findings" probably will seU 
weAL But it might have srad equally 
writ and it would be a more honest 
product, if it had been titled “The 
Leonard Bernstein Celebrity Photo 
Album and Scrapbook.** 
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West ted the heart queen. 
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'Stranc 

1-2 in 


Hil 





Slalo 


; CetpU&iirOur Staff Ptom DOptuehes 

. DI CAMPIGUO, 
Strand outgunned 

_axwr Steoxnark on 

aeccrid nm Tuesday h> sprear- 
^'J&wden’j 1-2 sweep m the 
id men's World Cop slalom 
:oftbeseason_ 

who placed second to 
.. in last week’s slalom at 
. Italy, docked a win- 
j aggregate time of 1: 38.99 for 
— •?«. --pa « two nms.down the Minunonte 
„ 1 <i: Nocrse..- :■ ' 

*■“ StenntwL an Olympic double 

iL-told medalist .'and. a ihree-tune 


v .-V-tfcO 


course of the second run was fast- 
er, the way l like it.” 

Yugoslav Brian Krizaj finished 
fourth in 1:3937, ahead of Italian 
Pablo de.Oriesa, who had an ag- 
gregite 1:39.44. Steve mahre, 
Pnu s twm brother, was ei gh t h, be- 
hind Austrians Chriytinn Oriain- 
sky and Franz Gruber. 

Sienmark, known for his sec- 
ond- run charges, seemed ready to 
complete back-to-back victories af- 
ter docking the fastest first-beat 
time of 50J15. 

But Strand, a half-second slower 

than Ktenmsrir m iK» R-m mm 




Strand, at Cm 
rassed at -havi 


- '3V^umeof l-49J3. 

^ American. Phil Mahre, the rdgn- _ 

: al- »> overall World Cup champion, friend and scl 

?ai^iipitalized on a near-perfect sec- natives oT the Swedish village of 
' * kSML"" 1 : *? frQ™ 10th place Tarnaby), finally conceded:**! had 

- '■•■L -3V 1:39.26. long thought of a World Cap win, 

■; . v ‘ *“e first teat was flamed with and I can. only say ii is a wonderful 

gates, whrle tte second had 61 . “ 


oo&nate (both are 
Swedish 



dropped 170 meters 


second-run suc- 
_ posted a day’s- 

. ^f:(hstest 47.13, resulted from a more 
_ ii.i 7 , f i«gressive style down the course. 

-Aftorilie first nm, I feh pretty 
' '*■ ^L^^had standing 10th. This makes 
'filings mnch better,*' said the 25- 

- ^^ear-okl American. . 

- had nothing to lose — and the 

; 


experience.’ 

Said Sienmark: “For the first 
time I am happy to be second.” 

Art overnight snowfall tended to 
slow the course during the morn- 
ing run. The second session was in- 
termittently hampered by drifting 
fog. 



Raising Dickens With Christmas Spirit 


Stig Strand winning the slalom at Madonna <fi Camptgtio, Italy. 


Melts Men 
!.*U Strand. SMdnlJW. 
i Ingmar Slanmork. Svradsn. I :»Jtt 
ZPMt Mohr* US. 1 : 39 . 26 . 


4. Bolen KUzoU Yugoslavia. l:3U7. 
a Paolo do CMeso. Halt. I ;JM4. 
(.ChrMlonOrtainikY.Austrto.UtAC. 

1. Prom Gurter, Austria l:KUi, 
a Suva Mohr* US- 1 :405V. 
y.MUOwl Canoe, France. l;40J5. 

>0. hm Eoollnl, Italy, 1 rOM. 
n. Plnmln Zurbriggon, SwttMrtond, 1 :«jm. 
CL Polar Paganaetav. Bulgaria. 1:41.51. 

T3. LorvCoran Hafvanean, Sweden. 1 :*l JA 
M.JOOMOS Lufttv. Switzerland. 1 :4tB 


iLVtadlmtrAndrcev.Savtat Union. 1 : 4199 . 

World CsaStaodtagi 
1 . PatorMunar.SwUzeriand. to Mints. 
ZHarriweirafter. Austria, M. 

X Franz K lam mar. Austria, and Franz Hetreer, 
Swlftar land. «l 

X Canradtn Caffioman, Swrttzorlahl 52 . 

A Sienmark and Strand. 4 S. 
AursRabar.SiMtzertand. 44 . 
».Pirmta 2 itftplsoen. Switzerland, 36 . 

IA Kan Rood Canada. 37. 


Imenuatoncl Herald Tribune 

LONDON — Scrooge? . . . Wake 
up, Scrooge! 

The ghosts of Christmas past 
have arranged a journey to spirit 
us through 8.000 miles and 35 
years in the lives of two of the 
most celebrated soccer players 
who ever lived. 

England’s Wilf Mannion and 
Brazil's Gamncha have fallen on 
hard times since the applause of 
the 1950s' died on them. We sha ll 
revisit them presently, after we 
pick up a traveling companion — a 
boy called Dickens - — who may 
learn from what he sees. 

Alan Dickens is 18. His Christ- 
mas is fuD of wonderful expecta- 
tion after a thrilling scoring debut 
for West Ham united in the Eng- 
lish first division on Saturday. The 
future beckons with abundant 
trappings. 

But even if the boy emulates 
Mannion and Gamncha and be- 
comes a maestro of the game — 
even if soccer gives him two full 
decades of recognition — well, 
Ebenezer old friend, let’s see what 
lessons a small journey can bold 
for the likes of a Master Dickens. 

Everlasting fame and fortune, 
humbug Garrincha is to be found 
in an institution in his home state 
of Rio. He is a committed alcohol- 
ic, taken to his current address by 
ministerial order and forced to un- 
dergo “intensive treatment” 
against his chronic addiction. 

He is reduced now to being 
Manoel Francisco dos Santos, the 
names he was bom with in 1933. 


There was something of Tiny 
Tim in Garrincha. IBs left leg was 
distorted after an operation soon 
after birth, but be came to use that 
adversity. He perfected a phe- 
nomenal swerving kick; his left- 
footed shots were curled with clas- 
sic Brazilian running and his bal- 
ance. acceleration and muscular 
elasticity gave his 5-foot-8 body a 
speD binding effectiveness. 

Garrincha *s mark is indelibly 
left on three World Cups. In Swe- 

Rob Hughes 

.den in 1958 he, store than Pele, 
staggered the world. In Chile in 
1962, be won the semifinal in San- 
tiago with a goal from 22 yards 
ana headed in another, but was 
then sent off for a retaliatory fouL 
His bead was split open by a bottle 
as he walked. 

Another operation, crying to 
bolster bones fast-crumbling in the 
right knee, could not keep him 
from his third cup, is England in 
1966. But by then his persona) life 
was also ennobling. 

There had been a highway acci- 
dent. There were reports of drink, 
and of a scandal when the little 
bird left his wife and seven daugh- 
ters (some say eight) to go off with 
a singer. 

In Catholic Brazil, Garrincha 
had turned his own fame against 
himself. We cannot say with cer- 
tainty the order of things in his 
downward spiral; perhaps, if he 


rv t&r 



ility Breaking Point 


By Bill Christine 

Lai Angelo Tines Service 




foreleg 

^betrayed him. 

Two ■ months later, T Jindfllnri- 
in the wings, her life ebb* 
j away as she waited in her stall 
for the next race. 

. The cause of death was different 
-for these potentially great horses, 
r^but the conclusion is the same: 
Eqim cabaUus ; for aQ its size and 
splendor, is a most vulnerable spe- 

■ ‘‘ v Most thoroughbreds weigh more 

"... rattan 1,000 pounds. Many stand 16 
- hands, winch is noore than five feet 
. . Carrying weight — jockey and 

-J- •: equipment ~ erf more titan 120 

'* i-i r ^pounds, they Teach speeds of 35 
. • c m3es an hour (56 kph). Theareti- 
_ _,- - 1: cally, says -one expat, a horse 
-~3 :• -s^' would beat a cheetah almost every 
' L~time at a.^ distance of more than 
- re 1 100 yards. . . 

Yet thoroughbreds are delicate 
;^ere a t ures .-'snscgrtitfe to the worst, 
' ' -"with evsy'Tnraih and* step' they' 

-V _ takel 

: :..i • Lloyd’s of Ixmdon, whose prem- 
. are based cm meticulously ao- 
. “ 'curate mortality chans, says the 

^ TS'ivezage age of a horse it insures is 
^ V..„19. 

c - . But Lloyd’s underwrites only 
' f-Stz - - the best of the breed. The Hfespan 
of an horses has been estimated to- 
v __ he between 12 and 14 years, and 
... some states won’t allow a trainer 
' "’tsaiS?® start a lwKSC °Wer than thaL 
'—.-TsT .Timdy Writer actually got a 
; - ~.c ■=■ xainebeck from death before his 


untimely step in the Jockey Club 
Gold Cop at Belmont Park in Oc- 
tober. 

In April, less than two weeks be- 
fore he would have run as the fa-' 
vorite in die Kentucky Derby, 
Timely Writer was struck by colic 
and saved by emergency abdomi- 
nal surgery. 

Recently, Wkkerr, a multiple- 
stakes winner in California, »lsp 
was stricken by colic, but now ap- 
pears to have recovered. “Coflc 
might be thought of by a layman 
as one disease,” says Dr. Robert 
H. Whitlock of the University of 
Pennsylvania, “but in fact it is 50 
to 100 different diseases." 

Colic is an uzrihneOa word that 
covers any undiagnosed abdomi- 
nal pain in. a horse. “The design of 
a horse's stomach has been de- 
scribed as an acridp^f waiting to 
happen,” says Michael Livesey, a 
Canadian veterinarian, who adds 
that cures far colic are limited be- 
cause horses can’t burn or regurgi- 
tate — food materials have only 
(me way to go inlbe system. - 

Science is, in fact, still trying to 
catch up in treating all horse 
illnesses. 

Whea.Landaluce took HI a week 
before she died, you kept hearing 
horsemen saying, “There's not 
modi they can do for a horse.** 
Whitlock agrees: “The horse has 
been left behind, X don’t tHmlr any- 
body would argue with thaL 
Through the years, most of the 
money appropriated through fed- 
eral and state governments has 
been specifically marked for food- 
producing animals.” 



IhAaonAdl'Mi 

Wes Chandler, above, set a dub record of 250 yards m recep- 
tions and qonrterbadt Dan Foots passed for 435 yaids as the San 
; defeated die Cincinnati Bengals, 5(^34, Monday 
r, scoring on receptions of 66 and 38 yards, fin- 
with 10 catches and the eightii highest yards-receiving total 
in National Football League history. James Brooks bad three 
touchdowns as the Chargers compiled a total of 661 . 

yards, another team mar ie. Bengal quarterback Keo Anderson bit 
on 40 of Ins 56 passes, good for 416 yards and two touchdowns. 



Such organizations as the Oak 
Tree Raring Association, which 
runs a monthlong race meeting at 
Santa Anita each fall, are trying to 
fin die gap. Oak Tree supplied 
S100,000 that helped build an 
equine hospital at Bay Meadows 
Rime Course, in San Mateo, and it 
also issued a $500,000 grant to the 
University of Cafiforrua-Davis for 
a variety of thoroughbred research 
projects. 

At Davis, an autopsy was per- 
formed on the undefeated 2-year- 
old Landahice after die died in 
Lite November; Dr. Bemie Osborn 
attributed the death to multiple 
blood riots, but be ran additional 
tests to see if there were other 
causes. 

“The tragic death of Landaluce 
shocked racing people every- 
where,’’ wrote Joe Hiisch in The 
Daily Raring Form, “and serves to 
underline bow much remains to be 
done in the field of veterinary re- 
search. The Breeders’ Clip Series” 

Nevada Has 
8-Count Rule 

The Associated Frtsx 

CARSON CITY, Nevada — 
Gov. Bob List signed into effect on 
Monday a rule providing for a 
mandatory standing right-count if 
a referee thinks a boxer might oth- 
erwise suffer serious injury. 

A referee may order the count 
and then consult with a state ath- 
letic commission doctor to deter- 
mine whether a bout should con- 
tinue. The eight-count order may 
come at any paint in a fi&il 

On Dec. 10. the commission 
adopted the that rule and two 
other changes, a 90-second break 
between rounds and a 45-day 
layoff and brain scan for boxers 
who are knocked oul Only List’s 
signature was required on the 
' it-connt and 45-day layoff 
the state Legislature will 
have the final say on a 90-second 
break, which would increase by 30 
seconds the break between rounds. 

The changes follow the death 
last month of South Korean fight- 
er Duk Koo Kim, knocked uncon- 
scious by World Boxing Associa- 
tion Gghtweight champion Ray 
Manrinr in Las Vegas. Kim died 
from a cerebral Wood dot. 
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— which proposes to offer $13 mil- 


lion in purses during one day of 
raring at Hollywood Park or Santa 
Anita in 1984 — “will soon begin 
amassing a considerable amount of 
' money for the advancement of rac- 
ing. It might be appropriate for a 
portion of these funds, to be ear- 
marked for veterinary research, so 
that future stars of the ma gnitude 
of landaluce can be saved to par- 
ticipate in the championship races 
of tomorrow." 

Wayne Lukas, who trained Lan- 
daluce, said he finds on the 
racetrack, while horses are in the 
pursuit of excellence, slightly easi- 
er to accept than his prize filly's 
lingering demise. 

This year, it seems the break- 
down rate among the celebrity 
horses is greater than ever before. 

In tte_ 3-year-old division alone, 
the attrition has been acute: 

Aloma’s Ruler (winner of the 
Prcakness Stakes) and Conquista- 
dor Gelo fwho won the Belmont) 
were forced to retire: GaroDri SoJ, 
who captured the Kentucky Der- 
by, didn’t race after August, al- 
though a campaign at age four is 
on the schedule. Many of the colts 
who might have challenged those 
three are on the shelf, some of 
them permanently. 

Bob DeBonis, a New York 
timner who has saddled close to 
100 winners this year, is fatalistic 
about the athletes who are his 
mealtickeL 

“Every horse will break down,” 
DeBonis says. “It’siust a question 
of how and when. The problem we 
are constantly dealing with is that 
thoroughbreds are bred for ability, 
not durability.” 

' John Aiscan, an international 
racing authority, feels genetics 
have caused the heavy toil of 3- 
year-olds this year. 

“Most of the leading representa- 
tives of the 1979 generation had 
the genetic makeup for unsound- 
ness and softness, Aiscan says. 
“Conquistador Grio, Timely Writ- 
er, Aioma’s Ruler, Deputy Minis- 
ter and Gaio Del Sol, because of 
bis dam [Peacefully]. Conquistador 
Gelo has a makeup for unsound- 
ness because he represents the Na- 
tive Dancer and Bold Ruler breed- 
ing cross, which can produce bril- 
liant racehorses, but horses that 
make you wonder how long they 
will be in action.” 

Secretariat has not been proper- 
ly mated from the soundness 
standpoint. He has been bred to 
mares by Buckpasser and Native 
Dancer, and that can produce pre- 
cocious stock — but the question 
remains about how long they will 
continue to race. 

Looking at any horse, a layman 
must question how the animal sur- 
vives the rigors of racing. Tho- 
roughbreds. carrying tremendous 
weight at high speeds, nm mi shin- 
bones that are about the same size 
as a human’s. 

Other reasons frequently given 
for breakdowns: 

• Poor conformation. 

• The desire by owners, trainers 
and jockeys to break speed re- 
cords. 

• Suspect racing surfaces. 

• Year-round racing. 

• Medication. 

• Accidents, caused amply' by 


missteps or by traffic jams during 
the heat of competition. 

Perraull, a top contender for 
this year’s horse of the year hon- 
ors, broke down in the Marlboro 
Cup for no apparent reason. “He 
switched leads and took a bad 
step,” said his jockey. Laffit Pin- 
cay. 

Hostage, working oul between 
races at Omrchin Downs four 
days before the Kentucky Derby, 
was pulled up by bis jockey. Gins 
McCanon; he came bade lnm* and 
never raced again. 

It was one of the few times the 
1 colt had nm on an off track, but 
his trainer, Mike Freeman, said 
that he was forced to work Hos- 
tage if he wanted to nm him in the 
Darby. 

Laden Laurin, trainer of Secre- 
tariat. first Triple Crown winner in 
25 years in 1973, has come out of 
retirement at age 70 and is condi- 
tioning horses again in Florida. 

“You’ve got more opportunity 
.to.nrn horses, the seasons are long- 
er," says Laurin. “And when you 
run them, you've got to run them 
very hard. There’s more money in- 
volved and there are a lot of own- 
ers who want a lot of action." 

By pure mathematics, there will 
be more breakdowns because more 
horses are running in more races 
.each year. In the last 20 years, the 
number of horses foaled in the 
United Stales has increased 61 per- 
cent to 37.000 yearly, while the 
number of races has increased 43 
percent to nearly 71,000 a year. 

Joseph O'Dea, a veterinarian 
and member of the New York 
State Racing and Wagering Board, 
is concerned about the quality of 
the breed and believes that fewer 
horses should be allowed to be- 
come stallions. 

Only 5 percent of all male tho- 
roughbreds reach stud, but O’Dea 
feels that even percentage is high. 
On breakdowns, says O’Dea. 
“Speed is the killer. The old-time 
horses might have also broken 
down if they had been subjected to 
the early pressure for speed that 
A m e rica n horses face now." 



straightens himself out, be win tell 
us one day. 

For now. there is the disturbing 
thought of a man whose gifts we 
loved trying to fight off ambulance 
men carrying out the commitment 
order a mouth ago . . . and the 
equally unnerving sound of Brazi- 
lians, who were toe first to applaud 
him and offer the drinks, con- 
demning him now as an “alcoholic 
derelict for 15 years.” Merry 
Christmas, old pals. 

Time to leave Rio. Come. 
Scrooge, and young Dickens, to 
England's cold northeast. 

Wilf Mannion was a frail artist 
of soccer. His frame was a tiny 5- 
feet-6, Us hair the odor of com, 
his balance; touch and body 
swerve those of a ballet dancer. 
Today’s Mannion. is more fragile 
still, skeletal around the cheek- 
bones, destitute and prematurely 
withered at 63 — but a man who 
has just rediscovered the spirit of 
Christmas. 

Middlesbrough, the once- be- 
loved dub to which be gave 100 
matchless goals and his gifted 
youth from 1936 to 1955, has 

granted him a tes timonial Liver- 
pool will play for him next spring, 
a match mat inspires Wilf ana Ber- 
nadette Manni on to dr eam of their 
first sunshine holiday in decades. 

“The most marvelous surprise.” 
he says. “Right out of the blue." 

It should finally lay to rest that 
acrimony that has clouded 
Middlesbrough's love-hate rela- 
tionship with its favorite son. 
Mannion and his borne dub had 
been synonymous until, nearing 
30. he asked for a transfer to one 
of a dozen top-ranked clubs that 
would have paid die earth to get 
him. 

It caused a sensation. Soccer 
players in those days were slaves, 
“why should 1 be chained to one 
dub?” asked Mannion, but the 
system gripped him tighter. For 
nearly six months he went without 
pay in attempts to force Middles- 
brough to sell him. 

Later he was suspended for two 
years by the league for refusing to 
divulge* the nam e of the famous 
dub which, he had written in a 
newspaper, had offered him £3,000 
(about $4,800) to defect from 
Middlesbrough. “I never took the 
bribe," he says now. “But 1 can see 
1 was a fool not to tell the league." 

The stigma has never really fall- 
en away. Here was a man paid a 
maximum of £14 a week and £20 
for each of his 26 internationals. 
Here was a wizard prompting Eng- 
land to a 10-0 victory in Lisbon, a 
4-0 victory in Turin and. in from 
of 134.000 Glaswegians, the inspi- 
ration behind Britain's 6-1 tout of 
the rest of Europe. 

Here was a man who'd been to 


war and returned to play for his 
country in Scotian d. for which be 
was given a third-class rail ticket 
and had to sit on his suitcase the 
whole trip. 

ironically, the modem players 
be often sees as "robots” are about 
to play a charitable backhander 
now that his life’s struggle — work 
as a laborer and a storeman being 
interspersed with harrowing peri- 
ods on the dole and two ulcers — 
has mellowed. 

“Everyone says the modem 
game is Faster,’’ he observes. “Well, 
they may be running faster, but the 
ball is moving more slowly. They 
don’t have such instinctive use of 
the body that can take oul four op- 
ponents. 

“They get a lot of money, and 
good luck to them. But I doubt 
they get as much satisfaction as we 
did. Ours was a very happy life — 
lots of laughter 

The fun has been eroded. A doz- 
en years ago. friends of Mannion 
attonpted a testimonial that had 
to be held in a public park and 
raised less than £600. Everyone 
knew Middlesbrough had refused 
to allow the proceedings on the 
Ayresome Park pitch that for so 
long had been graced by the man. 

Sorry to tell you, Scrooge, but 
the dub’s chairman of the time, - 
Eric Thomas, sounded awfully like 
yourself: “We’ve players equally as 
eminent as Mannion was.” be an- 
nounced “Once we opened the 
door for past internationals we’d 
be flooded out with applicants 
and sympathetic as one might be. 
one can’t be too lavish." 

Bah! Humbug! Merry Christ- 
mas, Middlesbrough. 

And veiy merry ones to you 
Wilf, and you, young Dickens. 
And to old Ebenezer: Whether or 
not he's really changed, it’s 
worthwhile remembering that 
fame, like the season of goodwill, 
doesn't last forever and that the 
bills have to be paid. 
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MAJOR 

CREDIT CARDS 


1M» aw ud vi Uri lng t acvlcs has 
boon foatwad m ffia tap A amt 
toed ral»» Escort Sernca hy 
USABIntoroa Bond aewrssM 

" iTV. 


• CONTACT* MTBMAHONAL • 
Escort Sarvica in Eoropai 


GERMANY: 


06103-06122 


S uW g ra t - Wtartdi 
SWITZERLAND: 00*9-61 03461 22 


AUSTRIA: Via 


1 060-4103-86122 


ITALY: 0049-6103-86122 

Rona-Milan 


0049-61034161 22 


HOLLAND: 
Anton 


020-436956 


SK3UUO: London 01-622 7969 

OTHER BBC CAPITALS 

Tefc Oatmanjr 0-6103-86122 


LONDON 

BELGRAVIA 

Eicort Service. 

Tel: 736 5877. 


. AMSTERDAM 
THE HAGUE 
ROTTERDAM 

N- EUROPE E5COBT SStVKX 
JBi [030} 645627/ 645622 
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ESCORTS & GUIDES 

JMffBTS ESCORT SERVICE 
• EUROPE* 

• FRANKFURT • 

0-611-486422 

• ZURICH • 

• GENEVA • 

0049-61 1-61648* 
emst E£C CAPRA1S 
GERMANY 061 7-626482. 

Amsterdam 

* SHE * ESCORT SBtVKE 

TEL: 222940 

ZURICH 

SOPHS ESCORT 6 GUDG SERVICE 
IBs 017 202 68 93 

EVASION 

VT EsoortA Gafcfcr SetvtaA 
Mortad, muttatogual 

TA MedrkJ W 4142 ^261 C 35. 

LONDON 

Portmcm Escort Agency 

67 CUtara Street 

London W1 

TB: 4B6 3724 or 486 1 1 58 

ARtSTOCATS 

LONDON 

Escort Servia 

Tek 437 4741/4742 12 noon - iwdnigit 

REGENCY -USA 

WORLDWIDE MUCniMGUAL 

ecoRrsavKZ 

NEWYOKOTT 

Tefc 2 12-236-8027 

6 212-753-1864. 

By teservcCtoncnly. 

LONDON 

KENSINGTON 

ESCORT SERVICE 

10 KENSMSTON CHURCH ST, W8 
TEL 937 9136 Oft 937 9133 

AMSTERDAM 

ESCORT GMD£ SBtVKE 

SINCE 1973 

Mt 247731. 

LONDON 

OXFORD ST 

ESCORT SStVlCE 

LONDON & HEATHROW 

TRj 01 583 2488 

AMSTERDAM ■ 

•HONESTY- 
KOOKTSHVICE 
(Oj 20-260773 Oft 233143 

CAPRICE 

ESCORT SERVICE 

IN NEW YORK 

Ta: 212-737 3291. 

AMSTERDAM 

Evita Escort Service 

IB: 258633 

TOPSOaETY 

Escort Servws. tandon/HMlhraw. 

Tefc (81)2866628. 

OBCWUDECUEM 

Escort Sarviee. Aftentoon & Evening. 

Tek 22/217929 

ZURICH 

Vanessa Escort Service 

TEL: 01/4702 12-692345 

TRYST 

ESCORT SBMCE 

NEW YORK 

M*ar CrmBf Cords Aamptod 

212-691-0135. 

lOWTON WEST 

Etoort Agency. London t Hnrthrow 
Tet London 747 3304. 

cosmos wn. Bcotr semes 

• FRANKFURT • 

A EVSnrWtfiKM EUROPE 

Tefc Q— tour 0-61 1-499991 

AUWWH 

Escort Service London 
4311767-7945218 

• ZURICH - GENEVA • 

Omego beert Snrvrcg Gerrwerry 

TBc 0049-6103-82048 

UMMN - CHUSEA GtBL Esmrt Ser- 

55Ss.linWg?S^l, 2 u S*” 

LA VENTURA 

ESCORT SERVICE 

MW YORK air 
212-888-1666 

Geneva-Jade Domkia 

Escort Sarvkto ter 022/31 9509 

Zurich - Geneva 

MoniMu EseertA Gtodu 5ecvk» 
ft!- 01/361 «D 00 

OBCVA VAP. Etowr Service. 
Naantaiskiiighr. Tuk41 2036 

„ UJNDONOROITAL 

Escort Servo. Tefc 7W 4637. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


ROME CLUB E U ROPE BCOKT 
& Gudo Service. Tsfc 05 / 589 2404 - 
589 1146 (10 am. - 10 pin] 


LONDON MAYFAIR 
ESCORT SERVICE 
TH:OI 582 2402 


. E.E.C CAPITALS 
aoorl Service. Ganmny 0/7851-5719. 


, HMMONY VIP SeniM. 
Pieosa dak <02442418 or 542943. 
Noon to nvdmgfw. 

LONDON mtCH C0WCCI1ON 

Escort Service. Tak 3031 286 6528. 
Open Chranno* B Now Ymt. 
•RUSSELS DIANA ESCORT Service. 

Piece* rek 640 49 31 . 

BW^S IAMANDM Ewt Servic. 
Tefc 267 4S 29. 

VOW- EXCLUSIVE Escort Serviw. 
Tak 47-74-61. 

MADRID. WTO ESCORT SERVICE. 

Tot 242 27 92, 

IMMD UA fe»rt Service. 7640580 - 
2509472. Cretfit cards. 
DUSSODORF/COtOCNE - Domo 
English Enori Service. 0211/38 31 41 
COLOGNE - BONN - DUESSBDORF 
Escort Service. Tab 0221 / 124601 
ESCORT SBtVtCE RANKWRT. Oomi- 

noTatnraa. J0| 611-682214. 
ntANKHiST 50NU CSOORT Service 
Tak 061 1/686562 

RANKPUn 1 - PETRA Escort A Travel 
Service. Tefc 0611 / 6824Q5. 
IMWWT - MB8ADEN - MAMZ. 
Qeno Escort Service. {0) 611-282728 
Escort Service. 

U 597 2372. 

PRANRPURT- WESBADGM - MAMZ 

Dkmb Escort Service. 06190- 4488. 
lOMDONOUlNlHiE Escort Service. 
Tefc 01 5822408. 

LONDON JACQUBJPE Escort Service. 
Tefc (01) 402 7949. 

kONDONm®SEY Essrt Sarvica. Tat 
01 4029838. 

ACCOLADE SCORT SERVICE. U*v 


don. Tefc 472 4257. 

TORONTO, CANADA teatService: 
CretSt Card*. 4160635463. 

ICW YORK OTY Mia & Luc Escort 
& Grade Semee. 212-8890103. 
MW^aAiUL ESCORT SOMCE 

PJE. SStVKB. New York Escort 
Service. (2121772-7895 / 6. 

IONDW CHUJE Escort Service. Tefc 

LONDON PETITE RBK Esaort Service. 

Umdan / He to hraw. Tel; 01 7496270 
BTOSSHS. CHANIAL ESCOKTSer- 
We. Tek 520 23 65. ^ 
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Cold, Hard Safety Net 


By Russel] Baker 

N EW YORK — The onJv Santa 
Claus I’ve seen so far this 
season was wearing a blue suit and 
a badge, and he was being inter- 
viewed on television in Penn Sla- 
bon where he works as a railroad 
cop. It was in the morning’s wee 
hours, the time when Santa uadi* 
lion ally performs his ancient chari- 
ties. and the station had a silent, 
abandoned look. 

When the camera scanned the 
inferior, though, you could see that 
while it was quiet all right, aban- 
doned it wasn't. AH around, down 
long corridors and against silent 
walls, people were snuggled — • 
well, not deep in their beds, to be 
sure, but wrapped in their coats on 
floors of stone. 

Sure, the cop said, if you went 
by the book you ought to throw 
them all out onto the street, but he 
didn't do that. Couldn't do that. 
Out on the street these late Decem- 
ber mornings temperatures go 
down below freezing. 

Bedding on a railroad station 
floor might’ not be a heated water 
bed under eiderdown, but it was 
better than frostbite. His policy 
was to let them dream for a couple 
of hours, then wake them, tell 
them to move on and watch them 
shuffle to another comer, another 
corridor, and bed down a gain 


The reporting for this Christmas 
story was done by Gabe Pressman, 
one of the few ornaments of the 
local television news industry, if 
only because he so often seems to 
be covering a real city rather than 
Mindless Fluffland, which absorbs 
most of his colleagues. 

In a minute or two, though. 
Pressman's line to the real world 
was cut off. and there was a gem 
peddling mink Christmas gifts at 
$4,000 per coat. 

The $4,000 Christmas package is 
as real in New York, and most 
. other places in the country, as peo- 
ple sleeping on stone floors. A few 
nights after the Pressman story, 
the network news did a story on 
homelessness in the United States. 
With more and more people being 
dumped by the failing economy, 
homelessness may soon become al- 
most as popular with TV news as 
arson and touring film stars. 

The network story dealt with a 
congressional hearing, and there 
was film of two or three articulate 
street people trying to tell con- 
gressmen what it was like sleeping 
on railroad station floors. This was 


followed immediately by a com- 
mercial for a wristwatcb'buflt into 
a gold coin. The price was not 
mentioned, probably on the theory 
that if price was a consideration, 
you couldn't afford 1 l 

How are we supposed to re- 
spond, string in the parlor, when 
we are jerked without benefit of 
decompression chamber between 
these two visions of the United 
States? Yes, this is a country where 
people would freeze to death ex- 
cept for the kindness of decent 
oops, and of course we know there 
are plenty of you nn there so anx- 
ious to be rid of excess money that 
you’d be ecstatic to splurge on a 
new mink, another watch. 

My guess is that most of us 
don’t respond at alt We’ve been 
too numbed by television’s con- 
stant flow of images juxtaposing 
misery with luxury cars and new 
improved panty hose. 

I probably wouldn’t have no- 
ticed either if I hadn't been on 
Fifth Avenue the other day watch- 
ing shoppers hurry home with tbeir 
treasures and noticed that they 
were impeded by having to step 
around the bodies of homeless 
people at rest on the sidewalks. 

If we had film of this son of 
thing from Moscow, wouldn't it be 
widely screened as evidence of the 
failure of Communism? Does the 
juxtaposition on television of stone 
beds and gold coins for wrist deco- 
ration tell us something depressing 
about the failures of capitalism? 

In a large pan of the world out- 
side die Co mmunis t zones, the 
message surely wouldn’t be helpful 
to our cause, but we can always 
fall back on the explanation that 
while capitalism may not be per- 
fect, it's still better than anything 
else on the market 

This may go down successfully 
in some countries struggling to sur- 
vive, but it's embarrassing to have 
to settle for such faint self-praise 
here at home. Eves President 
Reagan, the St. George of embat- 
tled capitalism, once thought he 
could rescue it without causing 
misery and desperation. 

His famous “safety net” would 
see to that, he promised. It was a 
restful idea, the safety net. It sug- 
gested lying in a hammock, secure 
until the great engines of capital- 
ism recalled everyone to work. 

The reality is a patch of stone 
floor in a railroad station and a de- 
cent cop willing to let you dream 
for two hours before waiting you 
up. Some safety. Some net. 

New York Times Serrirx 


T • T Two Extraordinary Performances Put Her Memories 

J CSS 1 C 3 ^ Qf ^ Dismal Years After r King Kong 9 Behind Her 


By Aljean Hannetz 

New York Tuna Serrict 

L OS ANGELES —The Christ- 
mas tree is small and tempo- 
rary. decorated with only a half- 
dozen white angels with golden 
wings. Jessica Lange will be home 
in Minnesota for Christmas, and. 
this red, rented house in a Cali- 
fornia canyon is temporary, too. 
What apparently is not tempo- 
rary is Lange's career as a movie 
■star. Directors and producers 
.who ridiculed her four years ago 
arc “developing projects” for her 
now. the result of two extraordi- 
nary performances that have just 
reacted movie theaters — her 
wayward, headstrong, doomed 
movie actress Frances Farmer in 
“Frances” and her soft, submis- 
sive, casually sensual foil to Dus- 
tin Hoffman in “Tootsie.” 

At 33, she is near the top of the 
movie industry’s short list of 
female stars; probably her only 
competition for roles now, as well 
as for the 1982 Acadeimr Award 
as best actress, is Meryl Streep. 

At Christmas six years ago, 
things were different. Then, she 
was the plaything of “King 
Kong," as disposable a bauble as 
any of the angels on her tree. 

“1 was so incredibly naive 
about what was business and 
what was caring in Hollywood,” 
she recalls. “It turns out it was all 
business. 'King Kong' took one 
year, including a six-week, public- 
ity tour around the world. I was 
doing 12 or 14 interviews a day. 
And then it was over, and I was 
all alone at the Pienc Hotel in 
New York, and everybody had 
gone and left me. It was finished. 

I got my lesson in the expendabfl- 
ity of the human spirit m Holly- 
wood.” 

If she doesn’t have it ail now, 
she certainly has quite a lot — 
beauty, talent, fame and a 21- 
manth-old daughter. The baby 
climbs her lap. A kitten, rescued 
from the pound a few days earli- 
er, burrows into the pillows at her 
shoulder. 

“I didn’t get another part for 
two years after 'King Kong,’" 
Lange says. “I decided to go back 
to New York and pick up acting 
classes, where Hollywood had in- 
terrupted me. I had a contract 
with Dino De Lauren ms, and be 
paid me a salary so 1 didn't have 
to support myself as a waitress 
anymore.” 

Two years before “King 



Lange: “My lesson in the expeodabiGiy of the human spirit' 


Kong." she had sat m an acting 
class and watched fellow students 
do a scene between a mother and 
a daughter set in an insane 
asylum. After a search, she found 
the book from which they had ex- 
cerpted their scene, Frances 
Fanner’s autobiography, “Will 
There Really Be a Morning?” 
From then on she talked about 
the tragedy of a rebellious actress 
railroaded into a madhouse to 
any director wbo would listen. 

But Bob Fosse, who revived 
her career by giving her a small 
part as the Angel of Death in 
“All That Jazz” in 1979, wasn’t 
interested in a woman sliding 
down a self-destructive path she 
had greased herself. Nor was 
Robert Rafadson, even after he 
had cast Lange as the slatternly 
murderess in his “The Postman 
Always Rings Twice” in 19SI. 
But Graeme Clifford, the film ed- 
itor on “Postman” and a man 
looking for his first picture to di- 
rect, was extremely interested. 

The real Frances Fanner spent 
seven years in insane asylums, 
but Lange’s Frances Farmer is to- 
tally sane. “She was very high- 
strung and had overpowering ele- 
ments in her personality of self- 
destruction, but she was a real 
warrior,” says Lange admiringly. 
“It was misguided heroics. There 
are certain battles that aren’t 
worth fighting but Frances never 
let anything slide.” 

“I was," she adds, “raised with 


women — a mother, an aunt — 
who lei things slide by. My fear 

of unpleasant things when I was 
a child, avoidance ai all costs, 
was so great that if I anticipated 
an wn^rniMTig moment ooiwrng 
up for a character on a television 
show, I had to leave the room. 
That kind of T won’t say any- 
thing* settles in your heart and 
fills the well of rage. I don’t let it 
happen anymore." 

What most critics 

about Lange’s “Frances" was the 
extraordinary intelligence with 
which she endowed her.character. 
Nothing in her previous roles bad 
prepared than for it. In Holly- 
wood, particularly, beauty is ex- 
pected to be shallow. 

Lange doesn't find the docile 
young woman she plays in "Toot- 
sie” nearly so admirable as 
Frances Farmer. “It angers me 
when 1 tun into women who are 
totally submissive, completely de- 
pendent,” she says. “What angers 
me more are men who like that 
kind of woman. I'm 180 degrees 
opposite. I don’t have an ounce 
of masochism in my pioneer 
upbringing.” 

The differences between 1938, 
when Frances Farmer defied 
Hollywood, and 1982 are instruc- 
tive. Jessica Lange's lifestyle 
would not have been tolerated for 
a minute 40 years ago. She did 
not start divorce proceedings 
against her husband until she was 


pregnant with Alexandra, Mi- 
khail Baryshnikov’s daughter. Al- 
though she and Baryshnikov have 
been together for six years, they 
are not married, and they 
. zealously protect their privacy. 
“We have been physically sepa- 
rated a lot,” she says. “But we are 
still together. TH join him in New 
York in January.” 

When she was in high school, 
she sat on the porch of her par- 
ents' home in the smallest of 
small towns in Minnesota “and 
saw lawn mowers and heard dogs 
barking and felt if I had to live 
there anymore it would k3i me.” 

“When I lived in Paris fra two 
years and came back for Christ- 
mas, there was a band around ray 
heart, and I prayed, 'Don’t make 
me have to stay here.’ ” Now she 
can hardly wait to get home. 
“The other day I reread my final 
thesis for high school English, an 
extensive autobiography I .wrote 
at the height of my rebellion- At 
the bottom the instructor bad 
written, ‘Not all traditions in life 
should be disregarded.’ My most 
powerful connection is to Minne- 
sota, to that part of the land. I 
have ' a certain love for it I have 
for nothing else.” 

She realizes it is Alexandra — 
mouth stuffed with banana, fist 
reaching for the reluctant cat — 
who is the bridge. Tve built a 
log cabin there. I want to give my 
daughter my same small-town 
upbringing. How does .it work, 
this thing of mates, partners, 
male and female? I want a strong 
marriag e , a partnership, more 
ltids, a family, generations caring 
for generations. I still have my 
grandparents. At 93 and 89 yean 
old, they’re still the hub of the 
family. You know if a-car comes 
down the road it wiD be family, 
my aunt bringing vegetables from 
her garden or my cousin bringing 
venison.” 

There is, she says a little rueful- 
ly, “a long bistray of marriage in 
my family.” Her grandparents 
just celebrated their 7 1st wedding 
.anniversary. It is her own genera- 
tion that ™< brought the first di- 
vorces and the first abandonment 
of the land. None of her parents' 
brothers or sistets “strayed more 
than 30 miles." 

She has strayed much- farther, 
an interior as well as exterior 
journey. Now she win tuck Alex- 
andra under her arm and go bar-fr 
once more. 


PEOPLE 


Exit Sherry Lansing 


"Gandhi” and “Tootsie" domi- 
nated the 1982 New York F2m 
Critics Circle awards, shuttuftoot 
the popular “E.T„ the Extra^Tex-. 
restnal." Ben Kingsley, who played 
the title role in the biographical 
“Gandhi,” was named best actor 
by the critics. Meryl Streep, who 
played a Polish woman haunted by 
the Holocaust in “Sophie s 
Choice,” was named best actress 
for her performance. Sydney Pol- 
lack, the director of “Tootsie,” was 
nftmM best director. “Time Stands 
Stfll.” a Hungarian film about 
teen-age rebellion in the 1960s, 
was named the best foreign movie. - 



Ttwi 

Sherry Lansing 


The composer John WUfiaras has 
signed a contract with the Boston. 
Pops Orchestra that will retain him 
as conductor through 1987. “It 
seems appropriate that after three 
happy years of getting to know this 
great orchestra, and their getting 
to know me. that we look at this as 
a long-term commitment,” Wil- 
liams said. Williams, who joined 
the Pops in January 1980, succeed- 
ing the late Aribs (Uer, has. 
composed music for more than 65 . 
motion pictures, including “Star 
Wars,” “Goodbye, Mr. Chips” and 
“ET., the Extra-Terrestrial.” 

. . . Mike Wallace has just signed 
a five-year contract to continue on 
“60 Minutes” for C&S. According ' 
to Newsweek, one CBS source puts 
Wallace's salary in the final year at 
$1 million. 

• 


The actress ESleea Brennan will 
undergo therapy at home after 
being discharged from a Los Ange- 
les hospital following nearly two 
months of treatment -for usuries 
suffered when she was hit by a cor. 
The 48-year-old actress was re- 
leased from the hospital Monday. 
She was iqured Get- 27 when she 
was struck by a car after dining at 
a restaurant with Goldie Hnm. 
. . . Katharine Hepburn, who frac- 
tured an ankle in a car accident a 
week ago, is learning how to walk 


in a 


mar Katz, “Dr. Mon.il, Hitler's 
Personal Physician," which says 
Hitler had so much faith in the 
doctor, even though he was sus- 
pected of having a Jewish great- 
grandparent, that he took on his 
dothes fra a physical examination. 
But be refused to allow X-rays to 
be taken of- his stomach and intes- 
tines. 


;YS'» 




Sheny whose departure had been rumored fra several 

months, is ending her tenure as the president of 20th Century-Fox Pro- 
ductions. The studio had been doing_pooriy at the box office lately with 
such films as “Author! Author!” and “Monsignor.” Alan J. HtrschfWd, 
20th Century-Fox chairman, who did not name a. successor for Lansing 
as president, said she would announce her new job later. In tbe mean- 
time, Lansing, a former model, will 
remain with Fox for up to 30 days 
to help with the transition. Lans- 
ing two years ago became the first 

woman i — ’ — * — *■ ' 

filmstuc 
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with crutches arid plans to be 
. home for Christmas^, a hospital 
spokesman said in Hartford, Con- 
necticut The four-time Academy 
Award winning actress and her 
secretary, Ptsyfes Wnboure, 73, 
were injured Dec. 13 when a car 
driven, by. Hepburn skidded off a 
wet road in Old Saybrook and 
struck a telephone pole. 


if 




Adoif Hitter's antipathy toward 
disrobing before anyone was so 
great -he even refused to take his 
dothes off for a physical examina- 
tion. He took about a dozen ptBs a 
day for constipation that caused 
stomach and intestinal cramps but 
the pills did not do much good and 
he had constant headaches: be 
couldn't sleep, and his arms and 
legs shook as if they had a life of 
their own. His personal physician. 
Dr. Theo Moral who treated him 
from 1936 until shortly before Hit- 
ler lulled himself in his Berlin air 
raid shelter in 1945, gave him so 
many injections it was difficult to 
find a vein he could use. All this is 
of Morel! by Ott- 
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AMERICA CALLING 


DAJ83MC. Tr ra^mr ' 

Box 6268, Oympio WA, 9B5CG! USA. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


OMGMAlGffTDEAS 

WATCH THIS SPACE 


LEGAL NOTICES 


MttCHKK COURT OF JUSTICE 
QUEEN'S (INCH DIVISION 
ADMIRALTY COURT 


1982 FOLIO 531 


NOTICE n hccaby riven to oD penora 
with claims against Jura Shipping Com- 


pany United, the Owners of fee 9ap 
itONY 5“ m roped of the sMang of 
the "ROW S” an or about the Zfrd 

{MR 


19/9. that n the Artferofly action 
e Hgh Court Of iuttK*. TO2 Foko 
531 between the mid owners of the ship 
"SONY ST. PUxnhfh. end Dow Chora 

cri Mideaft i Afnco S A rad others. 

Defendants, a decree was mode on the 
22nd October 1982. 


(a) touting the fiabXty of the Plarnriffi to 
dam a ge s in respect of the lad sinldng 
as regards dans in 

flj any da mage a tan caused to any 
u onrik inc id i wh r or other Ituu, 
wltul we wur on board the “SONY 5*" 

a any lass pr danage caused to any 

tr property or ray rigfte i n f i m ged 


through the od or omnon 


xjn, (whether on boerd the 
or natL m the navfoahon or manage- 
ment of the -RON YS" or m the load- 
ing, caniage or dadtevge of ift cargo, 
or in the embarkation, crataga or 
daembarkation of ifi passengers Or 


through ray other act or oma a ra of 
— — on board "BONY S~ 


,163.0 


Februwy 


(b) oUewuio raH the 28ta 
1983 far Bus f Beg of chant and 
(to those persons who are enMUd and 
desue to apply to sat erode to* decree] 
for adaiowteckrng the ohm of the Writ 

*1 toe rad act i on and taking ex* 

summonses to sot the decree aide. 


Messri Shaw and Croft 
18 720 Creechvrch Lane 
London EC3A 5AY 


Reft 81/1 Am* N J SH3WFF 


Sobators for the owners cd the 

"RONYS” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HEBUNG low? - 
SOS H&Pawfae ut- 
il pjn. Teh Paris 723 80 !___ 
ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS in 
Engleh daily fora: 634 59 65. 

SUN NX TIMES, -t Euroriafaary. 
Hear: Poe 5, 1000 IkuHeh, Belpum. 
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SUBSCRIBE 
to the 

INTERNATIONAL 

HERALD 

TRIBUNE 

AND SAVE. 


As a new subsafeer to the 
InternaiiomJ Her aid Tribune, 
yaw can save up to 46%. 

Or In® newstov pnefl, expanding 

on yoor country of reactance. 


For details 

on this tprr ij frtiedidoy offer, 
wide to: 


181. A 
92300 


Qiori ei de O ou 


Or phone Paris 747-1 2-6S exf. 305. 
NASUVAPDPAORC 
contact our load efistributor on 


Lsfaiei i.Hiul _ l **- ■ ■ Tpflw-ra 

■unroemona nnua inom 

1801 tri 

24-34 
HONG 

TeL- HK 5-286726 


1HE IMS TEACHING of Jesus Christ. 
Write, BM Box 7816. London WON 
3XX, Enriond- 


MOVING 


INTERDEAN 


Who else tor your 
next international move 

FOR A REE ESTIMATE CALL 


AMSTERDAM! 

A7W5; 

BARCELONA: 


CADIZ: 
fSANKRJRT: 
GENEVA: 
THE HAGUE: 
LONDON: 

MADRID: 

MUNICH: 

NAPLES: 

PAJUS: 


4449.44 

8M7A.11 

4SU1.11 

65 .09 J 7 
31.05.91 
269.54.00 
8*31.44 


{061 90^2001 


VTB«IA: 

ZURlOfc 


601108 

961.41.41 

671.24J0 

141.5036 

73842A8 

74X85.11 

473.4X57 

95.55 20 
363.2000 


CONIWEX- TEL. 281 18 81 PARIS. 

(Nea- OPERAj. An- & Sea to dH ooun- 

tnes. foto o m y rates. Aha baggage. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


MOVING 

BAGGAGE So a/ Aw FraigbL ram o- 
rah. TRANSCAR. foe. Q\SS 03 04. 

REAL ESTATE 

FOR SALE 

GHEAT BRITAIN 

STURGIS 

MIBMA11QNAL 

61 Parle Lana. London W1Y3IF 

Tel: 01-4V3 1<593 Trict 893433 

Property Cownaltaite 

London rad MrabaOa 


PABIS ft SUBURBS 

METRO GOBBMSi Beculifol ftudb, 
32 fam. eqfeppad latdien and bath, 
maetern bui4ng, nice area. F350.000. 
Write Nr. Gaimft, 45 bd St. Marcel, 
75013 Print. 


SOUTI«N CA1VORMA. 5» unt 
apertmert InAfing in Coranadft(Sra 
ffieqo araoV 3x3, 3x2 bedroom unite 
yielding excellent income. 
LBS420.000. Comoct Mike NraaEto- 
no, 961 Orman, Coronado, CaBbr- 
ma Tet 714 435 6l3S. 

REAL ESTATE 
TIME-SHARING 

Flatofel Tirneshcaing 

>Mwn you purdrate a week in Pont 
through FLATOTH. you nowakaobtem 
too n^rt to a itoy in 7ft) other 
reridermes worldwide. 

Buy a week in Prat, but ^end the time 
in Bo, InfantL foftra> Bermuda, 
Hawaii— eta, arc. 

Far information ft rater, corrfocf uc.- 

FLATOTH. 

T4 rue du Theatre, 75315 Prai 

Tel: 575 62 20. Ibu 200406 F 

(ROaffifated) 


REAL ESTATE 

TO RENT/SHARE 

GREAT BRITAIN 

LOtatON - For forrfated fiate ft horn- 
a*. Ihn Service faring US Conaora- 
fans utei Antearaba ft Ni gtradT Tet 
London 722 7101. Trine 29M60. 

LOMlON New uxxurr RATS. Gar- 
dm ft heated poof. Sngtas ar font- 
fas. fang 7 toort lots from El 20 per 
week. London 202 4868 or 886 4062. 



REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


GREAT BRITAIN 

UMXM. Par the baft furrahed flat! 
and houses. Consult toe Spedafas: 
PWtg, fay and Lm. TeL London 

PARIS' AREA FURNISHED 

Yow Studio ar Moom Apartment 

AT THE CLAR1DGE 

74 Champs Bysees 8 H 1 

1 month or more 

Tab 359 67 97 

Telex 290 548F 

Embassy Ssvice 

8 Ave. de Massine, 75008 Pori* 

Your Real Estate Agent 
IN PARIS ' 562 78 99 

|8 tNimNAHONAL 
n - 55166 99 

51 la Borah— fa 75007 itarfa 

1st CLASS ^IggP 

MMBBD8UMUWD 

ATSACLE 

STUDIO TO 7 ROOMS 
UNRJftNJSWD Oft FUfMSJtB. 
SHORT TBIM AGCEnBl. 
46ruedeNapfe» 

75D08 Pans 563 66 65 

MGRCURE WORLDWIDE 

YOU8GUDE 

From ftwfiat to preftige arartraentt 
Short term accepted 

3 rue SI Thfttae - ’ . __ __ 

du Route, Pantile 256 30 57 

MONTAIGNE 

Sumptuous apartment, 170 tq-m- Large 
reception. 2 betooonxt 2 bortroorra, 
mdd't room. Tefe 720 2/ 17. * 

16TH ON SEINE 

Terrace. F730Q. Tel: 280 20 42. 

CUTYOURHC7ra.BIU x lpy«nATCfTH. 
apartment nea- toe Star Tower. Luxu- 
ry Putfat to Srooni oportments, from 
one week upwards. fLATOTH, 43 rue 
St. Charles. 75015 Pori*. Tri> 577 54 
04, Tx, 200406 

DK. 23-JAJK. 7. hn. 2 ketoorae 
with betht arafabfa Tek 647 52 82. 

■?,yi ,7.T • Liihun Aiu 

BRITISH MANAG8L Ui mutongfap. 
oL traafwied outride France, faring 
modern 4-5 bedroom, 3 bathroom 
house, targe kvine room, ourtaea, cer- 
peri <4 roams, 2 car aarcipe. good 
rardaiv quet residential part. Meet 

dddrea 30 km S.W. Par£i F6000 l 
monto. Tel: P) 052 1499. 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
WANTED 



of America, wfl »vdy al arapoiab. 
Box 147, Herald Trifonfa P2&I Neuft 
ly Cedes, Frraee. 

n^lTiVr .1 , Ul.l 

Don't MM 
MTBtNATK3NAl 
SECSSTAHAL POSTOONS 

TUESDAYS 

« toatHTCltaiftierfSadlra. - 


SECRETARIES AVAILABLE 


NBBUBMFORACT WPTGR INtBBM 
Tel: 225 » 25 Pont 


EMPLOYMENT 


TEACHINC POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


BWUSH LANGUAGE SCHOOL needs 
teacher immedetriy. Paris 52D 2S 84 


DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


WANTED! 

$3000 

REWARD 


to toe one vtoo finds us a cou ffo who 
wfl stay »rith us for mnwnum 12 mortta. 


We are Scn n rin ur ians Sving in a v3a in 
to Comet 


Southern Franco near 
swtot to be rav nw d by an experienced 
pu fn fo ri couple with no dfifmn 
who are 'pleasant and Bee their wort 
and preferably rax* FrundvfnflSsh or 
FreadwGerman. theif work wS contaS 
of ai duties tumOmd to househol d rig. 
See cooking, laundry, chauffeur, butler, 
gardening etc. 


Good sriary. 


«*p|y m w rjtmg with ph otos, reference!, 
copies of derifiotar docuierfs ere 

te "' 8coc 15726 Herald Tribune 
92521 Neuiy Cede*. Frtmce. 
Repins wS be (rafted p ai Gd eot kJ y. 


AMB8CAN FAMILY M ROOD* 
seek an ou pair fa 2 school age chi- 
cken. Must be 1& have drwrogfcen*# 
and tpech Enri nh. S end resume 8 
photo to Baflwi. 7750 N.W. 46S i St. 
LcwderhB, Flo 3331 9 USA. 


DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 


INGUSH NANNES & Mothers' Helps 
free now. Nash Agency, 3 7 Grand A> 
rode. Briritfon, LHC Tri: 682 666. 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


FRANCO 

BRITANNIC 


TAX FREE CARS 


ROLLS-ROYCE 

BENTLEY 

JAGUAR 

ROVER 

RANGE & LAND ROVER 
European & Worldwide 
delivery 

21 ave. Ideber 


7511* PARIS 

Tel: (1)757 50 80 
Telex: 620 420 


TRANSCO 


TAX FREE CARS 


We keepacanftanlsSori:af mare than 
one hitoried brwf new an, 
cg r e p efttoaly p riced. 

Sand for free cotologu* 4 stack fa. 
Tr onsoo SA, 95 Noordericxsn, 

2030 Artwarp Betaum. 

Tet ©,'542 63 40, (10 Boost. 
71*35207 TUANS 8 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


NOW1 

YOU! TAX FK&CA8 
m iw canat of aniwbp 

HJiD. or LHJ3, ad brand new. al 
makes and madeb. Transit plates lam e 
day deBv w y . Uen eil stock of Europe, 
rrw jfeiup OnoTTval WtBE? 
■XCE. Da Kerseries.6 

2000 Antwerp, Betaimn. 

Tet 03/233995? 

03/233 99 54 
Tele* 72950 BOSS 


TAX FREE CARS 


P.C.T. 


EXPORT MIBMAHGNAL UD 
LA0GST SHOWROOM X INVENTORY 
Free ri duug at the ohpott 
^reriawi 1, 2000 Antwerp, Befcyum 
Tefc 03/ 231 99 OOnoSnesT 
Trie* 35546 PHCAKTB 


BHOPORTTAX HKCABS 

Ail makes. Ccd for free cotofott 
Ban 12011 .fettenfcan Akport.Hribnd 
Tel: 010623077. U* 2SOf\&CAK NL 


TAX Tree oars rf makot aid mn dr lt 
ATK, NV, Arkema 22, 2000 Antwerp, 
Befgnjm. Tdk 03/231 16 53. Tl* 31 SB 


AUTOMOBILES 


KJe SALE. Porsche 914^jood eon* 


far, 1971. Peris, 508 9T > 


AUTO RENTALS 


FRECTIGC AUIO CTOSE. Renouk Golf, 
fa. fenxri. 


BMW, Porsche. MercMtos. 

Rob. Av. FocK Foris 501 78 41/74 52 


AUTO SHIPPING 


5HT YOUK CAR TO A FROM U&A. 
VIA ANTWQtP AND SAVE. From ho 
ML RegriatofcgL JFK/McGcra Air. 

r r frNery. AMESCO^ tCriUratrari 

Antwerp. Belgium, fete* 71469. 

Te± (03)/23? 42®. 

WOBtOWHJE cor dripping & ranatab. 
ATK NV, Aiteema », ffl00 Antwera 

Belgian- Tel 03/231 16 53 The 31 S35 

TKANSCAR 20 rue U Smut. 75116 

Are. Teh 500 03 04 No* 83 95 33. 

Antwerp 31 06 10. Games 39 43 44. 

FRANKFURT/ MAM - W. GERMANY. 

H. horrnonn GmbH, Tet 0&11-448071. 
ndcAiprilever Eurape * re/torieps. 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


NEW YOWL S3». DETWXT AND 
ATLANTA 


OaCAQQD 

BRussasTroncH or 
lOMxxtABtfiua^ro. Cail 

ANlWE»O3-23§n0Q. 


NEW YORK one woyTS ^LA. S31S. 


confirmed iMi 
437 5492 London. 

TO USA ar WOHUMfBC. coOW 
your US trmriagerti ftftts 225 92 90. 


AVIATION 


WKTWINDII, S/N304 


T/T. A /F, rad onyn es 731 hours, MSP 
OOrapL c*cepwnol ®fcraft, bMB fOfltL 
Bi^ now, pay on dafrvwry enhw T/15/S3. 


MU-2F, S/N 139 


T/T, 4100 hours ngnn 1100 SMOli. 
BemitiM aircraft, barge, brawny orange. 


1100 SMOH. 


Contod: ( 

Atoocnfted Air Canter.' 


Tab (2143504111 
or tetato 723448. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


SURGICALTlIEATMENr 

OFAkALE WWOT1NG6 ' 
AND TIC WHOU BANOC OF 
PLASTIC SUROKY 

Frocjrfurter KBnfc 

Kroegentr 10, tidOOO Frankfurt / M. 


International Business Message Center 


ATmmONBUSliasSSMENzPttbtkhyom-bmimmmeitem in the baermttkmalSmvUnAmte, when mmm than 

a third of a million reader » sssriAridg, most of tehom are m h ttri m eh mi tndastry , irffl read it. Jsut tehc «a (Park 
613595) before 10 AI4, ensuring that ve can telex jou bade, md vour meeeage mitt appear teitUm 48 haem. The 
rafts is US. $8 -45 or local efrisolnt jw fine. Tmt anal feebds c o mple te and verifiable b i&ng address. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


25+ yews experience 


wrth a Forbes 500 muft in otiend carpo- 

ratta n in executiv e p o rit i m a in finance 

rad kftenfafond mortaring. I hove on 
eacapdonol record of partormonoe an 
both ojsgnmerts with the lad twehi 
years derated to trerring end drectina 
toe odiwfai of 25 to 30 professional 

mciiVatmu jwwnd who sold more 

toon $2 baton of oommendri and mS- 

tary 'products to foreigi aatoman 

during toat period. 

• *** my experience, 

rifomcctanol contacts rad pra/en per. 

fonurace as an independe i d m arfa t u ^ 

Eonsrifant to those corapratei who rsc- 

ognaa their need for adcfifanal mc- 
perfee in toe irtern ci l r or nJ markeHalaoe. 


ftaHMed 


by air to: 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


UK & OFFSHORE 
LIMITED COMPANIES 

FORMTO FROM £ 74 


P.O. Bra 767205 
Rttwel. Georgia 30076 USA. 


INSURANCE BROKBIS 


A w o lLknown Swfa murrace canparty 
is aftenng its Efo pafidee and amurties 
to norvSena rewfonls ai jtradani tefai. 


We are seeking raoeesfri br o ken who 
are prepare d « oBar their efierts toe 
opportvrwty to invest in the worfcfi 
strongest- owroacy and enjoy Swiss 
seamy. 


EweptionaRy high first year cnmnto- 
fam and renewri income. We welcome 
marias From mto ewenc a d broker*. 
Kindly mail resume rad recent 
photop aph to: 


GLOBE PLAN SA 
Mon Repos 24 
1005 lousorae, Swriaerlrad. 


16% NET p.a. 

AND MORE 

• OUABANTm 1st 12 YEARS 

• MRAnONMDBSX 

kirateenthdi 

Brochures ta 


snquries 

UD 

Cranbarfor GUI 5 2BR, & 

Tris 10374) mil p h 


BANXMG 8 MVE5Tft»«T Stepresert 

ativai warned Good c o m n faton. IBIS. 
73 New Brad London Wl. 


-UX + Ua of Man 

• AnguSa + G&rctear 

• Guernsey + Janay 
■ rarxxno, Liberio, ale. 

• Ragisterad Office 

• Nominee Shareholders 

• Nom i nee Shorahofoers 

• Dsractorai Sanrioes 

• Bar* Intraducrioes 

■ CSomponi* 

SHECT COMPANY FORMATIONS 
lAtooi St, Douglas, I.QM. 

Tet office & Offer hours 


COX LEASE, TEXAS 


23 wets c&ficid 
NRrreooocnoN $3iaooo 
NETCEVBAJE65 per cent 


PAYJMCX 18 months 


Prira SAOOaOQO 
_ VViUC.P.O. toi(5 137 
ai«23 Zurich. TeL 0> 7 306273. 


EVRKLEB4 


A baderiourae Water fier 
Ifaedby hdapendmft Lob o nfariee 
, B*A BT. #47U3^U» 

We we seridng agents and tfaributora 
for Evrideen Water Htart. PUote reply 
to P-GjS. P.O. Bra 898, Coconut 
Grave, Florida 33133. 

Trite: 441 825 EVKKLEBsj 


OOMMSl PORTRAITS. Printed on T- 
sheh, cm dknhbwiieB tod can mu 


* «0p ■ IBDOO/mandt Color. 8 & 


»», new X usad synerra for knmeto d e 
jrtrary. S 10.000 . J35AD0. Kara 




OUWU TO W W, Waft Germany^ Tel: 
061 1-747808-Thb 412713. KftlA. 


3 - IHewORUrt MOST rawerM 

toracava, 100 watts, 

2M0 MH2 AM, SS8. FM. 5SS +■ HU 

marmB * aartmwrdqf frmsearas, 2- 
» WH2 . vwJ as 14fra» MH2 ra to 
IKw. Sonnet hjito 0ectror*c SA.. 
OH SRr =^Te il « B a 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


MTB04ATWMAL WORtINfBX bra- 
ness, operating for over 25 yean, era 
be extended m oB Enas, no raaeid 
tatawfedoe required. USS9WXKI0. 
Pleose write to. IKT Bra 1850, 
FriedrkbAr. 15u 6000 F r ral rf u rt / Al 

W. Germany. 

AMAZ84G 5UPB8UUO. New irtfl 
adap to r For foreisn moral no need to 
change yoor pfcigs anymore! Works 
for at coweries. Write or cofi: Ufewer- 
»d Plugs Co^ 8 Regency Ptrade, 
RneHey Rood, London NW. Tet Ql- 
722 7656. Tehee 8813252 CB41RE. 
DAX MONEY MAXB Newsletter a 
looded with we ei th butfng pfom. 
One ar more coufd mete you rich. 
Dax. GPO Box 3845. Hong Kong. 
MEDIUM TO LONG TB(M LOANS at 
very tow mteraft rate ovafobtei up to 
US$90 mScn PrindpcA only, stnctfy 

wrrfyeflffoL -Seanwrt!", BM^os 
4S2D. London WCT 3XX. I*. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


fttOKPORATE in Panama. We pro- 

nde & mraaqa aB Corpo ra te jorvtcw 

P-O. Bax44^^iannc^fapuUe of 
Pbnama. Teletdtana: 23UTjO. 


DIAMONDS 


DIAMONDS 


Yau r bap buy. 

fine dramte in any price range 
of towed who U ral e prices 
ckrad from Anlw^p 
center af the dnramd world, 
hjguraartee. 

For fiat price fa wn» 


_ „ EstoUohed 1928 
PettorastraridZ. 85000 Antwerp 
Betoun - Tel: (3SL3234 0751 
Tlx: 7 1779 tyf b. At fhe Dirawfa Club. 
Heart af toe Antwerp Diamond industry. 


OFFICE SERVICES 


BMJSSBS Bumss Addras / Office: 
Triox, stoane, secreW nc f services. Coo- 
tart kfas T^STI 2226. Tefacaiw: 


LONDON BUSINESS ADDRESS/ 
87 Regent Wl. ToL 439 7094. 


OFFICE SERVICES 


Your Office in Germany 


LEGAL SERVICES 


SERVICES 


YOUNG LADY 


Pt/tntffp f efn r $. Toorwti Glide 
. -&qqrKm( PitUfftlioft 


French-English 

Paris: 562 05 87 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHT CLUBS 


CANADIAN (MMORAIION LAW. 

Lawyer araSabb for OJOsUtaUOO: 


Nra. llJ? te_Hrag' ICo n^, ^New 


^ 77-Doc. , „ , 

1-3 Bratoay, Taj MohaG 44 

HanburjL Vianohiwteitonc 9 Koto, Ex- 
orisfor- fi Frankfort, Paritootat 11-16 
Nu*k faywtetoehoft 19-21 Zurich, 
Novb Park, 27-29 Pons, latte; 2930 
tewsefo Amiga: 31 Jra 1 Bottwdom, 
ftxk Htfat *5 London. Brarai HateL 
Pleeneteave inn uu eor caH Mr. Rkh- 
qrd McPhee, or reefy to Vfc*. McPheei, 
AMorney*i30WlTf Waft Gaorgo 
Street; Voncourar, B.C WE 3G7 
Craada Trie* 04-506811 
US. ttAMLQRATKJN. We tare been 
toe largest nrrigrrion law font on 
to* West Carat for 17 yarn. AI types 


of mangrution problems, inckx fa dpry- 
menffc Submit 


migration thrash taves t mants. 


^gwriee _tor_ POPWN, 


SHAMIR ft GOLAN, 3345 WUn 
Bfed, Sufte 1800, Los Angate*. Colfor. 
■fa 90010, USA. Use telex no. 
21SM0.Tel.pl 938-3268. 

ILL TAX ATTORNEY, found'd Pfarv- 
rfag, Off-Shore Trust, IntT Tax. & US. 
red eftate finradal athneecMni. F.T. 
HoBrad, 6009 Richmond, Suita 203, 
Hojtaon, Texas 77507. Tet (713) 709 
0904. Telex: 794626. 

US TAX VBA ft IMMIGRATION 
Caafttorab USA. 91 St. Honan, 
Pbra 8a. Tet 266 90 7S.lV* 642066 f. 
TAX RETURNS F9EPARBX 


SERVICES 


YOUNG LADY. Smri. chouffousa, 

wB tra raL Lonora 7 47 33Q<. 

LADY MBnslB ft travel comparv 
ion, Paris. Tot 633 68 09. 


PAMS- YOUNG LADY PR / compra- 
5536262 


xei. Excefcnt «fp a ifo ncs. 

PAMS UN6UAL pt r i ra d a wetrai to 
butewss exec u lrvas. Tel; 300 58 17. 

PR YOUNG LADY, trSneuai, axcrifact 
ctoftearance. Paris 527 01 93. 


waan *A* Yoor Sravke* 

• Complet e office services ctf two 

• K*yeqSipta*o0>cB» for the ftiort 
term or the tang term, 

• faemafapefty trained affica rad 
professonoi staff at vou dspasoL 

• Can be ujad «• your corpe- 

tcftadonvjw for Garm an y /E urope. ■ 

• Your faftnea operation cm start 


Una Be 


i Sendee* GmbH 


UsreD+taus am hobhw tenparic 
fosfofanstrasse 22, 

6000 Frankfort am Main 1 


Teh 0611 -590061 
Tela* 414561. 


ZURICH - ZUBCH - ZURKjH - ZURICH 


YCTffto m gCTATH) BUSINESS 
SBMCES COMPANY IN THE 
FNANOAL Ce*ITBt OF ZURICH 


• Your office away from home 

• Mdptnguel seaetaries 

• Mol aateding rad forwardmg 

S»V»OB 

• Pbnraofaad telephone and teles 
sBvjcn 

• Advice rad Amiiram in EowtSra 
co p ip ra tai . 


— f rr e dlCa t iii 
Kutofaeese 8. 
BaMxftaraM and Rernwe^. 
CH-6001 Zurich jM^elsni 
Tel: 01/21 1 92 07. Telex, 213062 BSGC 


BFK OFFICE SERVICES 


Your fui service offices 
off Babnhoffsrrassa 
ra.toa day, wadk or month. 

, . Ccmpony fix m ori un etc. 
TahOl/21131 75, T* 813123 BFK. 
Bex 7177 , 8023 Zuridt. 


OTE I r«UB omet Neor 

■Pfae Airport, fill nwHngraf office 
°™ torwees, marWfng. Gsori 

^gwtoxtara, etc. G5A. Bp 1A 


068M Oranw */ Mer Codex. Tel, I 
90. Tete* 4704 J4F. 


070880. 

meefaq rootw. 5 8. dW. 
Pansfic. Teh 359 4704 Tbu 642504 F. 


PUT 

YOUR 

MONEY 

WHERE 

THE 

HEWS 

IS. 


Inlemadonal Herald Tnburte 

tofetirtian terra 


UAA. 


TUDOR HOIB. 304 East 42nd St, New 
'.York Gty. In frofeonahfe, East Side 
Mrahaftan. V4 Uadi from UN, Sfegle 
from S Sfe doufates from 566. Teten 
422951. Tofc-800-5227558 


FOR SALE* WANTED 


PLANTS FOR SA1£ 
1MMBXATE DBM31Y 
PRTRfC ACS) - 125 TONS P« DAY - 
60% AOD 

1500 7FD CEMBdT PLANT DRY 
PROCESS 

IDOO TPD CEMS4T PLANT DRY 
PROCESS- 

530 TPD CAUSTIC AND 482 TPQ 
OfoOtflT* PLANT • _ . 

250 TPD CKYGBM - 95% PUBtY - 5400 
CFMNfTBOGEN 

TCKC HAZARDOUS. 

NON HAZARDOUS WCU^RATORS 
Contact: FRANK MtCSJ 

-SftSMAC WNBIY CO. 

■ __ 140-53 STREET, 

_ BROOKLYN, NLY. 11232 
mat 127570 THi 212492.7400 


PAGE 19 
FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


fot edvw lh ftiH W rrHib ■ 
contact RmTRIB ’8 
nffloi In your country. 


HEAOOma 


PftfoMn Fra era 
1^:747.11*5. 


EUROPE 


i Alton* Grim 


7x1^2636151 
AHwnnJ.C. Rennasson 
Tel: 361 83 97/360 24 21 . 
■nraeafoi Arthur MaUner 
Tefo 343 1899. 
freaddtort: H. Jueg e* 8. Remd 
' TaL, 726755. . 

lOteMnaat Guy van Thuymr . 

Tali 39 58 94. 

U ri raait IBto Ambar 
Tal.t *7- 27.93 ft 66 35 44, 
trado ra MtefaeOnaghafl 
TeLt 01 &96.48Q2'. ■ . ‘ 

Modridt A. IMouff Sranlente 

TN.-.4S5 2B 91 f 6553308. 

Romas AetafaSembretta 
Te4,r 67934 37. 
VtomuMdOm Wfeta 

Tal.r 52 63.97. 


oaas 


HsmgKaogtC Chaney 
Tel.: 5.420 9(J6. 

N»w Yorfa Sandy O'Hara 
7el.i732 38 TO, 

T*| Avfvt Don Ehtfldi 
TeL; 229 873. 


bj.' i-r.T! 
'rijsr 
31 - 




ONCE IN A UFE-TIME OPPORTUNITY. 


We have M stock ow. 700 taxJre& GM US-i&rs and 
Irucla. At/ units wy'/f? a number of options iftctuddd We sett 
these cars Mth a to/Mtoresting discount : 

Cars avatabfe wdh ngbi- and hfthcmd drive, freight and. 
customs documents wifl be arranged 


jgfcg /oor Atavaeati contact: 

A^XZmiERPffiTCRSENROTTH^ 

WaoSwwo-Z-Z e. JM8 HH fioceentata jcpC.JS Jf-Si. Wwlif+tNoeta’ 


WE NEW AMERICANS fKOM« 8 IB»L MCTORS|ST| 

CHsVijci-i . .cxcSLCfof owrv. onotK ' wm 




L_ 





























































